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** Well, Sir, she drooped and drooped from day to day ; I am sure she prayed for death, and her 
truest friends could not wish her to live. It was not many months afterwards, that we knelt by her 
bedside and dosed her sweet eye*— and we that loved her best, thanked God when we did so.** 
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CHAPTER I. 



WHICH INTRODUCES SUSAN TO THB OENTLB READER. 



'WoRTHTy excellent Susan! methinks I 
see her now, in her neat, plaited cap, snuff- 
coloured stuff gown, clean white apron, 
and spectacles on nose, plying her knit- 
ting needles, whose labours were to result 
in a comfortable pair oflamb's-wool stock- 
ings for my next winter's wear, or a warm 
waistcoat for poor old Jeremy ; or in some- 
thing, be it what it might, that was to 
contribute to the welfare and benefit of 
some human being ; and I belieye, if it 
had so happened that the whole human 
race had been miraculously provided to 
repletion with warm stockings and waist- 
coats, that Susan, rather than let her 
fingers be idle and not be doing something 
for somebody, would have knit jackets 
for the shorn lambs and blankets for the 
early calves. 

Excellent Susan ! she is dead now ; and 
sadly, sadly I miss her ; for when, by the 
death of my wife and the marriage of my 
children, I grew a lone old man, she be- 
came my companion as well as my house- 
keeper. During the day, whilst I looked 
after my farm, or wandered over the fields 
with my gun in my hand, or wrote or 
read in my library, she was engaged with 
her household affairs, and superintending 
the servants; but with the tea-urn, in 
the evening, came Susan, so neat, so clean, 
with her honest, benevolent face, which 
although it was not handsome, was the 
pleasantest face I ever looked upon ; and 
whilst she made my tea — ^by the by, the 
flavour of teas is sadly falling off, I ob- 
serve; it's nothing like what it was in 
No. 1. 



Susan's time — ^but whilst she poured me 
out the pleasant beverage, and sweetened 
it exactly to my taste — ^it's very odd ; one 
would think a man ought to know his own 
taste, but I always put in too much sugar 
or too little ; and in trying to repair the 
error, I regularly make things worse — ^but, 
as I was saying, whilst she presided at 
my tea table, or plied her knitting needles, 
sometimes I read aloud, but more generally 
we used to talk over old times and past 
adventures — and pleasant chat it was! 
Some people, if they had listened to us, 
might have thought there was a sameness 
in our conversation — a repetition of old 
stories — but they never wearied us; I 
think I liked them better every night ; 
and so did she. 

At length, one evening, it occurred to 
us that what amused us so much, might 
perhaps amuse other people. ^^ Suppose, 
we write our histories," said I, " Susan ; 
I think we could make out three volumes 
of adventures before we settled down into 
this quiet life, which furnishes nothing to 
tell. In the evening, we can collect our 
materials and arrange our plan ; and on 
wet days, when I can t get out, I'll put it 
all on paper : and we shall then be able 
to judge how it reads. I've a notion it 
wouldn't be a bad story. The world don't 
want extraordinary events, and impro- 
bable incidents, to amuse it now. They 
have found out that, Uhe proper stp^y of 
mankind is man ;' and he who can paint 
real life and human nature, has the best 
chance of being read. It has often been 
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said that few biograpliies would be nnin- 
terestmgy if people would or could disclose 
the exact tnith with all its details. Let 
us make the experiment^and relate simply, 
without addition or subtraction, the events 
of our early years. Nearly all are dead 
now who woidd be pained by the disckh' 
sures; and we hare but to eonoeal the 
names of places and of people, and wait a 
few years, and perhaps when you and I 
are both gone, some kind friend may Fe- 
yise our manuscript, and give it to the 
world ; and we may thus, by famishing 
our quota to the amusement of mankind, 
pay back some part of the pleasure we 
have derived from the excellent tales that 
have cheered our evening fireside." 

Susan liked the idea ; and accordingly 
we lost no time in putting our plan into 
exBOutlon, Whether the result of our 
labours will ever see the lighlr— whether 
it will be oonsideved wortib publishing 
** by the trade/' or worth reading by the 
public, is more than I can foresee ; but 
this I know, that the occupation it fur- 
nishedy afforded Bnsan and myself many 
a pleasant hour ; and that come what may 
of it, it will not be all lost labour. 

HAERY LEESON. 



CHAPTEIt II. 

WHICHOIVES AN ACCOUMT OF SUSAN's BIBTB, 
ESVCATIOy, AND VIBST SSBVICB. 

SusAH HoFLBT was" a native of the vil- 
lage of Alapleton-r-Hit least so we choose 
to call it-^in the louth-eastem part of 
England ; whese her father was a day- 
labourer on the farm of a liir Whitehead. 
He was an industrious sober man, his 
wife a worthy woman, and their family 
consisted only of Susan, and a boy named 
Andrew, who was a few years younger. 
But the mother was weakly, and unable 
to undertake anything more than the care 
of her house and ehUdren ; and the far- 
tiler's wages were only just sufficient to 
supply his family with tiie necessaries of 
life; leaving nothing to spare for educa- 
tion, which was then much more expen- 
sive and of much more difficult attain- 



ment than it is now. So Mrs Hopley 
brought up her children in the fear of God, 
taught them to spell out words in the 
Bible, and to be honest and true, and love 
their neighbours ; and trusted in Provi- 
dence for the rest. 

ThuA thf y lived happily enough till 
Susan was thirteen, and Andrew ten ; but 
then the always infirm health of the mo- 
ther began to give way ; and with the ex- 
pmse oi doctors, and one thing or another, 
the family were beginning to fall into 
difficulties ; when the cleanly appearance 
and orderly conduct of the children at 
church, happened, fortunately, to attract 
the notice of Mrs Leeson. This lady was 
the daughter of a former curate of Maple- 
ton, where she had been bom and bred ; 
and when very young, had fallen in love 
with an officer of the king's troops that 
were quartered in the vilkge. As the 
regiment was ordered abroad, and the 
young lady could not part with him, they 
were married ; and she followed him about 
the world for several years, and was near 
him in many battles. It was even said, 
that she had once saved his life, by seek- 
inghim out amongst aheap of bodies where 
he had been left for dead. He had been 
desperately wounded, and was lying there 
so far gone, that he could never have sur- 
vived the night, had she not stretched 
harself beside him on the ground, and, by 
foldiBg faim in her arms, contrived to 
keep some warmth in his blood, till she 
could get assistance in the morning. 

At length. Major Leeson, who was a 
good deal older than his wife, beginning 
to feel some effects from the luird^ps he 
had undergone they resolved to leave the 
army, and set themselves down for life in 
the village where they had first met. They 
had not much money ; he had his half- 
pay, and she had* two hundred a-year al- 
lowed her by her mother's brother, Mt 
Wentworth of Oakfield ; but as they had 
no children, and a great deal of love for 
one another, they had enough. However, 
after they had lived in this way for some 
time, Mrs Leeson, to her own surprise and 
that of everybody else, found herself in 
the &mily way, and was brought to bed 
of as lovely a little boy as eyes ever looked 
upon. Great was the joy at his birth| and 
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tk liappy family they were till tlie child 
came to be about six or seten years old ; 
but then the expenses of his education, 
and the means of setting him afloat in the 
world began to be thought of ; and after 
much delibelration, and many hard strufi;- 
gles, it was resolved that the major should 
apply to be placed on full-pay again, in 
order that at the end of a few years hd 
might obtain leave to sell his commissioii ; 
and thus secure somethitig for little Harry 
Against his parents died. 

Sad, sad was the parting, folr thd hus- 
band and wife had never be^n separated 
before ; and they still loved each othet ad 
they had done in their yoting days. But 
they trusted in God and their constant 
love ; and the major sailed for the "West 
Indies, where the regiment he was ap- 
pointed to was stationed. 

He had been gone some time, when the 
illness of the labourer's wifcj and the con- 
sequent distress of the family, reached th^ 
ears of Mrs LeeSon ; who therenpdn weUt 
to the cottage to see how she could be 6f 
use to them. Little as she had to spare, 
there was nobody in the village so service- 
able to the poor as she was, particularly 
after the major left her ; and. Indeed, alle- 
viating their distresses, atid superintending 
the education of her dear Harir, seemed 
to be all that constituted her pleasure in 
life. " I do believe, poor lady,** said Su- 
san, whose own words we shall frequently 
take the liberty of using, " I do believe 
that she sought to win tibie prayers of the 
poor, and to make Heaven her friend, for 
the sake of her dear husband that was far 
away-.'* 

Many were the comforts and allevia- 
tions she afforded Mrs Hopley, whose 
health continued daily to decline ; but the 
greatest of all was, that she undertook to 
have Andrew and Susan taught to read 
and write ; and to procure them such other 
instruction as was likely to be lisdful in 
their situations, and enable them to earn 
their bread respectably. ** Heaven bless 
her for it I " Susan would say. When she 
came to this part of our story ; " many*s 
the day I have had reason to say so ! " 

Mrs Leeson had a worthy excellent ser- 
vant caUed Dobbs, who had been brought 
up in h&s f ati^eif s family ; and who, when 



the young lady married, had followed her 
f orttmes, and accompanied her through all 
hei* dangers and difficulties ; and who was 
still Itot by her side, watddng over Httle 
Harry, and as fond of him a« if he'd been 
her own. ** I often think, Shr, when I re- 
member Dobbs," Susan would say, ^that 
ihefe are few Mends more valuable than 
an attached and woHhy servant. People 
that don't think it worth their while to 
make a Mend of a good servant, lose more 
in life than they think of." 

Now, Dobbs had had a very good edu- 
cation trmi Mrs Leeson's 'father ; and as 
she did not forget that part of her cate- 
chism which taught her to do to others as 
she would they shotlld do to her, she very 
willingly undertook, at the request of her 
mistress, to impart to Susan and Andrew 
stLch instruction as was needful. 

Whilst Mrs Bopley lived, the children 
only spent certain hours of the day at Mns 
Leeson's ; devoting the rest to the care and 
attendance of their sick parent ; but when 
the podr mother died, whose passage to 
the grave was smoothed by knowing that 
^ey hadfound a friend, and wete rescued 
from the peril she had most apprehended 
—namely, that when she was gone, they 
would be thrown amongst the ifie and dis- 
orderly children of the village, and forget 
ail the good and virtuous principles ahe 
had taught them— then, when she was 
laid at rest in the humble churchyard, 
Mrs Leeson took Snsan altogether to be 
under Dobbs, and do what little she was 
able in the house, till she had learned the 
duties of a sei^^ant. Andrew lived with 
his fath^ for a time, earning a trifle when 
h6 could, by weeding or picking stones ; 
but he Still punctually attended Mrs 
Dobbs's instructions; and often, when 
they were over, was allowed to play a 
game at marbles or trap-ball with Mastet 
Harry, or take a walk with him in the 
fields; for Andffiw was a steady, well- 
behaved boy, and to be depended on. As 
for Harry, his education was superintend- 
ed by the clergyman of the village ; at 
whose house he spent a considerable part 
of every day, and under whose instruc- 
tions he made great progress. 

As soon as Andrew was old enough, 
Mrs Leeson completed her kindness, by 
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procuring him a situation in the establish- * 
ment of her uncle, Mr Wentworth of 
Oakfield; and there, by his good conduct, 
he rose from being stable-boy to be foot- 
man ; and a great favourite with his mas- 
ter he was, as well as with honest Mr 
Jeremy, the butler. 

Susan had been living about five years 
in Mrs Leeson's service, when she learned 
from Dobbs that the major's regiment 
was ordered home. For several weeks 
before, both she and Dobbs had observed 
an alteration in Mrs Leeson ; her step was 
lighter and quicker, her face brighter, and 
sometimes as she went about the house 
they heard her sweet voice carolling a few 
snatches of some old song; and Dobbs 
would say, "There she is, bless her! sing- 
ing the major's favourite tune as blithe 
as she used to be in old times." She had 
her husband's picture over the mantel- 
piece in the drawing-room, and her first 
glance in the morning as ahe entered the 
room, and the last at night when she left 
it, was towards that face she loved so 
dearly. It was most times a melancholy 
look — a look of fond affection, and of deep 
regret for the precious hours of life so 
wasted; for, by her, all that were not 
spent with him, were scarcely counted. 
But now the expression changed ; she met 
his eye with a joyous greeting; and there 
was a brightness in hers, and an involun- 
tary smile upon her lip, that told of plea- 
sant thoughts and glad anticipations. 

"It's my opinion," said Dobbs to Susan, 
** that there's been some good news from 
the major in that last letter ! for I saw 
her sitting before the glass to-day ti-ying 
a new way of dressing her beautiful hair; 
and yesterday she went into the village 
and bought some pink and blue ribbons 
to trim her morning caps. I shouldn't be 
surprised if we see him soon." 

" I declare the same thought struck 
me," said Susan, " for since she's given 
orders to have the carpets taken up, and 
the house cleaned, I remark, that when- 
ever she's directing what's to be done, she 
keeps glancing up at the picture every mo- 
ment, as if she was asking his opinion." 

"And then do you see," said Dobbs, 
" how she flings her arms about little 
Harry every now and then ; and laughs 



a gay laugh, as if there was a hidden 
fountain of joy in her heart that was run- 
ning over. Mark my words, we shall hear 
news of the major before it 's long." 

Dobbs was right. " One day soon after 
this," (and here we shall let Susan tell 
her own story,) "we saw Mrs Leeson come 
hurrying up the little garden that was in 
front of the house with flushed cheeks and 
an eager step ; and presently afterwards 
her bed-room bell rang twice for Dobbs. 
We guessed directly that she had been 
out *to meet the postman, and that there 
was news ; and so it proved. The major 
was coming home directly ; but as the 
colonel was absent, and he had the com- 
mand of the regiment, he was not sure 
whether he should be able to leave it im- 
mediately on landing or not. If he could 
not get away, he promised to send her a line 
the moment the vessel got into port, that 
she and Harry might hasten to meet him. 
He added, too, that he had made a very ad- 
vantageous arrangement for parting with 
his commission to a young nobleman, who 
didn't care for money, but who wanted to 
get into a regiment that was not likely to 
be sent to a foreign station for some years. 

" Oh, Mr Harry, there was joy ! I 
shall never forget her sweet face when first 
I saw it after she had got the news. Beauti- 
ful she always was ; but now, as Mr Pop- 
pleton, the curate said, she was radiant, 
and looked ten times younger and hand- 
somer than ever. She told Dobbs that the 
major had before hinted that there was an 
early prospect of his coming home ; but 
that she had not courage to mention it till 
she was certain, fancying she could bear 
a disappointment better if she had never 
communicated her hope to anybody. 

" As this letter had been written imme- 
diately before the fleet was to sail, of course 
the major himself, orthe summons to meet 
him at Portsmouth, might be hourly ex- 
pected ; and there was such preparations- 
such a joyous bustle ! — ^and dear Harry, he 
was so busy too ! There was the house to be 
got ready, the clean curtains to be put up, 
the carpets to be laid; whatever was much 
worn or looked shabby to be replaced ; and 
there was her own dress, and Harry's dress 
to be thought of ; and the garden to be 
trimmed^ and the trunks to be packed. Oh^ 
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heavens ! the joy of much loying ! But, 
oh! the pain ! 

** Well, Sir, all was ready, and we re- 
joiced that time had been given us to com- 
plete everything ; but now it was all lis- 
tening and watching ; every sound of a 
wheel that was heard approaching, every 
coach that passed through the village, 
even the latch of the garden gate being 
lifted, brought us all to the window. 
Master Harry's lessons were laid aside, 
for he had too much to ask, and too much 
to hear about his dear papa, to give his 
mind to them ; whilst the mother, antici- 
pating the pride and delight of the father 
when he looked at his noble boy, had not 
the heart to chide him — and every morn- 
ing when the sun rose, it was to be to- 
day ; and every night when he set, it was 
to be to-morrow. With the earliest dawn, 
we could hear Mrs Leeson opening her 
window to observe the weather; and Harry 
spent half the day waving his handker- 
chief in the wind, to be sure it was still 
blowing from the right quarter. And it 
did blow from the right quarter; and 
calm beautiful summer weather it was^ as 
ever shone out of the heavens ! 

"Well, at last we saw the postman com- 
ing with a letter, and we all felt certain 
it was the right letter, for there were not 
many came to the house ; and sure enough 
it bore the Portsmouth post mark ; and 
Harry, who got hold of it first, and who 
did not know his papa's hand, cried out, 
* He's come ! he's come ! ! * But the letter 
was from Mr Wentworth. Happening to 
be in London, he had heard that the tele- 
graph had announced the fleet was in 
sight, and he had gone down to Ports- 
mouth to meet the major. But the letter 
said, that although the fleet was come in, 
the transport in which Major Leeson had 
embarked had parted company with the 
others, and was not yet arrived, but it was 
expected hourly.' 

" I was in the room when my mistress 
read the letter, for we were all too anxious 
to keep out of it ; and I shall never forget 
her face. Oh ! the change that came over 
it ! The falling from the great hope to 
the heavy fear I She said nothing, but 
she turned very pale ; and her lips trembled, 
and her hand shook ; and Harry looked 



at her with an amazed and serioaa look^ 
for thechild felt damped too— 'What,ma?' 
he said, ^ Soon, love ; soon !' she murmur- 
ed as she kissed his forehead, and the words 
came with a deep gasp and a great swell- 
ing of the heart. Then she rose and went 
to her bed-room ; and Dobbs and I knew 
that she passed almost all that day upon 
her knees. Sometimes we could distin- 
guish her foot pacing the room ; but when- 
ever there was silence, we knew that she 
was paying; and at night it was the 
same. I don't think she ever passed an- 
other night in her bed till she laid herself 
down in it to rise no more. 

** WeD, Sir, the sun rose and set — ^but 
still no tidings came. For her, the blow 
had been struck the first day by Mr 
Wentworth's letter ; there was something 
prophetic in that deep love of hers — she 
saw it all from the beginning. Poor 
Harry couldn't believe it ; and he hoped 
on, and we hoped on ; but she hoped no 
more. 

^' She seldom spoke ; sometimes she 
would throw her arms round Harry, and 
utter such a cry ! Surely it was the cry 
of a broken heart. I never heard any- 
thing like it but from her lips. Few, I 
hope, ever sufiered what she did. Then 
she would bid Andrew or me take Harry 
out into the fields and amuse him as well 
as we could. She didn't like to cloud his 
young days with sorrow, or inure him to 
the sight of wretchedness so early. Then 
the picture ! oh that picture ! One day 
I happened to be passing the drawing- 
room door when it was a little ajar, and 
hearing a deep sob, I turned my head 
that way. She was on her knees, and 
her arms were stretched out towards it, 
as if she was inviting him to come to her. 
Her hair was pushed back from the fore- 
head, her lips were apart, and her eyes 
staring with such eagerness on the coun- 
tenance, that she looked as if she expected 
the energy of her grief and love could ani- 
mate the canvass, and impart life and 
being to the form she loved so dearly. 

"Well, Sir, she drooped and drooped 
from day to day ; I am sure she prayed 
for death, and her truest friends could 
not wish her to live. 

" It was not many months afterwards, 
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ihdt we knelt hy her bedside and closed 
her sweet eyeB — ^and we that lored het 
best, thanked God when we did so/' 



CHAPTEB IIL 

8VSAH U VBJOVIDVD WITH INOTRHB UTVAtlON, 
AND HASRT MAKES TWO NABBOW BfiCAPSS 
f BOM IMMINENT DANGEB. 

As soon as Mrs Leeson was dead, Mr 
Wentworth, and Miss Fanny his daugh- 
ter, who had neglected nothing they could 
think of to comfort her during her life- 
time, took poor little Harry with them to 
Oakfield, which they had promised his 
mother should henceforth he his home ; 
and when she Was laid in hei^ grate, and 
the house at Mapleton' was given iip, 
Dobbs and Susan followed. iJobbs was 
only to stay till fiarry was somewhat 
reconciled to his loss, which he felt bit- 
terly, poor child ; and till she had met 
With a situation to suit her ; but Miss 
Wentworth took Susan into the fkmily 
altogether, and appointed her to the situ- 
ation of nnder-housemaid. 

Mr Wentworth was a gentleman who 
had made a very lar;ge fortune in the wine 
trade * and he had his house of business 
still in the city, where affairs were con- 
ducted under the superintendence of an 
old and much valued derk, of the name 
of Simpson; whilst he himself resided 
chiefly with his daughter at Oakfield. She 
was his only child, and the pride and de- 
light of his heart ; and well did she merit 
aU the affection he bore her. 

Most fortunate Susan thought herself, 
on all accounts, to obtain so excellent a 
situation ; and one which placed her near 
those she most loved, her brother and lit- 
tle Harry. Andrew now wore a livery ; 
he was grown a nice young man, and had 
won the goodwill of all the family by his 
diligence and good temper. As soon as 
Harry was considered sufficiently recover- 
ed, he was placed at a boarding-school 
about ten miles from Mapleton ; and then 
Dobbs quitted Oakfield. and accepted a 
situation as cook and housekeeper in a 
gentleman^s family in London. 



Hany had been at school between three 
and four months, and SuBan was looking 
forward to the approaching midsummer 
vBcation, when she was des&d to prepare 
a room for Mr Gaveston, who was ex-^ 
pected on a visit : and she soon learned 
from the servants, that the visit was to 
terminate in a marriage. This gentleman 
was a distant relative of Mr Wentworth's, 
who had brought him up, and provided 
handsomely for him by giving him a share 
in the wine business. He had hitherto 
resided a good deal at Bordeaux, where 
Mr Wentworth was connected with seve- 
ral houses of eminence ; always, however, 
spending some months of every year in 
England ; ^d during these visits, he had 
contrived to make himself so completely 
master of the affections of poor Fanny, 
that though (heiress ad she Was to all her 
father^S wealth, and endowed with many 
charms of mind and person into the bar- 
gain) she had hosts of suitors, she would 
listen to none of them, but persisted in 
giving her young heart, and engaging her 
fair hand, to Walter Gaveston. 

K was pi'ettv evident to everybody but 
herself, that Mr GraveSton was not the 
husband her father would have selected 
for her; but he was too indulgent and 
too just to oppose her wishes on a subject 
So material to her happiness, unless he 
could have given her convincing reasons 
for his objection ; and this he could not. 
He had originally been very fond of Wal- 
ter, who was a clever, handsome, forward 
boy ; but of late years he had felt a sort of 
growing dislike to him that he could hardly 
account for; and that he was himself half 
inclined to look upon as idle antipathy or 
weak prejudice. He had nothing exactly 
to allege against him ; and sometimes after 
examining his own mind, and searching 
for the motive of his own alienation, he 
Would end by saying, **D — ^n the fellow! 
I believe it's only that I don^t like the 
expression of his face.'* Nobody did like 
the expresfflon of his face, that looked at 
it with unprepossessed eyes; but poor 
Fanny's were witched — ^and if she ever re- 
marked that the prospect of her marriage 
was disagreeable to her father, she attri- 
buted the dissatisfaction wholly to his 
dread of parting with her, and not at all 
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to the iM^tare of the alliance ahe was abput 
to form. 

In spite of the dif^leanng eaq»reflaion 
wo have alluded to, there could be no doubt 
that Mr Crayeston was a very tae looking 
man; and one likely to attract the eye 
and admiration of the £air sex in general* 
His features were regular and manly; h^ 
had a beautiful set of teeth, dark hair and 
eyei^ a complexion bronzed into a v^y 
becoming hue by the sun of the Souths 
and ^ figure that formed a perfect model 
of ptvength and agility. And, aocordingly, 
there w$re few men who excelled so mnok 
in all iDanly exercises; whether he walked, 
rode, or danoed, the performance was per* 
feet ; he was the best cricket^player about 
the country, the most fearless huntspum, 
and the best shot. He was equally re* 
markable for his proficiency in all games 
of skill— cards, billiards, nothing came 
amiss to him. Then he was an excellent 
judge of a horse, very fond of attending 
races, and understood all the intricacies 
of betting, edging, and jockeysbip in 
general. Of classical learning or deep 
reading he had very little ; but he had a 
great diaal of general information ; knew 
something of most people that were mak« 
ing any sensation in the world ; and was 
9eld(»n at a loss upon any subject of 
fashionable or popular discussion. 

Such was the man that had won Fanny 
Wentworth's a£rccti<m% and to whoni she 
was to be united in the ensuing month of 
Auguflt. Many preliminaries of course, 
were to be arranged. Dresses to be pre-p 
pared, settlements drawn up, and enter-* 
tainm^ts giyen; and when Harry re* 
turned to Oakfield fbr the vacation, he 
found the house lull of gaiety and com- 
motion. 

** I think it right to inform you," said 
Ml Wentworth one day to Mr Gayeston, 
when the subject of settlem^it was under 
disoussioit, ^^ that since the death of Harry 
JUeson'fl parent% I haye adopted him, and 
look up<»i him as my son* I wae always 
fond of the boy; who is ao fine a litUe 
fellow aa eyerliyed; and Iloved bis father 
and mother, and would do it for their sakes 
if I did not do it for his own. The arrange* 
ment I propose to make, is this — and I 
haye given Olliphant directions to prepare 



tba settlements and my will at the samn 
time. You are at present possessor of a 
sixth share of the buainiesa— I will mak^ 
that a fourth. Whatever fortune I give 
my daughter now, or whateyar I leave her, 
I vhall vest in trustees for her use, to de- 
scend from her to her children ; or if she 
have none, to be disposed of as she pleases ; 
with the exception of ten thousand pounds, 
of which you will have the life-rent^ 
should you survive her. This, with a 
fourth share of the business, will I hope 
be considered sufficient. Are you satiat 
fied with that arrangement f* 

** Quite, Sir, quite,'* replied Mr €rave^ 
aton; and he endeavoured to look very 
satisfied indeed. 

" With respect to Harry Leeson," con* 
tinned Mr Wentworth, ^* he wiU be entitled 
by my will to two sh^s of the wine busi- 
ness, and to ten thousand pounds, to be 
paid free of all deductions. The fourth 
share, X intend giving to old Simpson, on 
whom the management of the whole must 
rest. I shall also appoint him guardian 
and trustee for Harry. All this I do with 
Fanny's entire approbation." 

How far these arrangements were agrees 
able to Mr Gaveston may be doubted ; but| 
at all events, he reiterated the assurances 
of his entire satisfaction, and Mr Went* 
worth did not trouble himself to investi- 
gate further, 

MrGaveston'spursuit8T--riding,crickei- 
ing, sporting, and so forth — ^were natu- 
rally very atiaraotiye to Harry ; and as he 
was a ffpirited boy, he was glad enough 
to be allowed to liiare in them whenever 
he was permitted. Mr Gaveston seemed 
willing enough to encourage this disposi- 
tion, and, amongst other things, he took 
upon himself to teach Harry to ride ; but, 
on the plea that a hoy should be afraid of 
nothing, he one day set him on a young 
horse of his own, before the child had 
any seat, and aUowed him to follow the 
hounds ; the consequence of which was, 
that the horse ran away ; and if Andrew 
(who. happening to see Harry start, had 
felt uneasy and gone after them to observe 
how he got on) had not been at hand, 
and stopped the horse with one hand 
whilst he caught Harry with the other to 
break his fall, it would in all probability 
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have proved the poor little fellow's first 
and last hunt. Mr Grayeston charged 
Harry not to tell his nncle, "for," said 
he, *' if you do, you'll have a log tied to 
you for the future, and there'll he an end 
of your sport." Harry did not tell ; hut 
Andrew, who thought the hoy's life would 
he in jeopardy if this sort of thing went 
on, did ; and Mr Wentworth set his veto 
against any future lessons in equitation 
from Mr Gaveston. " He hasn't caution 
enough," he said, " to he trusted with a 
hoy of that age. Harry shall have pro- 
per instruction, and a safe pony to hegin 
with." 

It was not long after this that a second 
accident occurred to Harry, no less likely 
to have proved fatal than the first. 

There was in the grounds at some dis- 
tance from the house, a large pond or lake 
on which lay an old hoat, which was rarely 
used, except Harry sometimes got leave 
to take a row in it with one of the men- 
servants, hut he was strictly enjoined 
never to enter it alone.* 

" One day as I was standing at Miss 
Wentworth's hed-room window," (for here 
we shall let Susan once more tell her own 
story,) " I saw somehody coming through 
the trees towards the house. He was a 
good way off when I first caught sight of 
him, hut I observed that he was walking 
slowly, and that every now and then he 
stopped and seemed to he looking all round 
as if to see whether anyhody was at hand. 
When he emerged from amongst the trees, 
and got upon the open lawn, he hegan to 
run ; and I then perceived that it was Mr 
Graveston, with his coat off, and looking 
veiy pale. He approached the house ra- 
pidly, and I was just wondering what 
could have happened to him, when I heard 
a loud scream from Miss Fanny, and a 
great hustle below; and on running down 
to see what was the matter, I overtook her 
rushing out of the house, followed by Mr 
Gaveston, and all the maid-servants, ciy- 
ing out that Harry Leeson was in the 
pond. 

"Now, it happened that it was hay- 

* This incident has some resemblance to one in 
the Third Number of ** Master Humphrey;" but 
it -was -written many months before Mr D,^b -work 
appeared. 



making time, and as the weather was 
considered unsettled, every man about the 
estate was in the fidds, at least a quarter 
of a mile from the pond and quite in an 
opposite direction from the house ; but 
there was a shorter cut across than going 
by the water; and Mr Gaveston said he 
would run there as fast as he could, and 
send assistance; and as he set off Miss 
Wentworth called after him, * For God's 
sake despatch somebody to the village for 
a surgeon ! ' So away we all ran — ^we to 
the pond who could be of no use in the 
world when we were there ; and Mr Gave- 
ston, ^o perhaps might, to the hayfield, 
in search of aid which never could have 
arrived in time. What chance little Harry 
had of being saved by either party may 
be imagined — ^but Providence sent him 
help. 

"My brother Andrew, who, like me, 
doted on Harry, for his dear mother's sake 
as well as his own, was always glad whea 
he could invent anything to amuse him ; 
and having something of a mechanical 
turn, he often employed his leisure hours 
in contriving toys and playthings for him : 
and it chanced that the day before this ac- 
cident happened, he had been down with 
the child to the pond, to try the sailing of 
a little vessel that he had been at work on 
some time. On first launching it, it turned 
over ; but after hewing it away a little, he 
brought it to do ; and much delighted Harry 
was with it. 

" In order that no time might be lost 
with the hay, Mr Wentworth, who had 
gone to town in the morning, had desired 
that the men should have a limcheon of 
bread and cheese and beer in the fields, and 
not return till the day's work was over. 
This the maids had carried out to them ; 
but finding the beer run short, Mr Jeremy, 
the butler, told Andrew to step to the 
house and fetch another can. 

**Now, when Andrew had sat down with 
the others to eat his bread and cheese he 
had missed his knife ; and as it was a very 
nice one that Harry had saved up his own 
pocket-money to buy, and which he had 
given him as a birth-day present, he would 
have been very sorry to lose it. * I dare 
say,' thought he, * I left it at the pond 
yesterday/ and as it would not make 
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many minutes' difference, he resolyed to 
run Toimd that way and look for it. 

^ Just as he came in sight of the pond, 
he fancied he heard a cry that proceeded 
from that direction, and he hastened for- 
ward ; hut when he reached it he saw no 
one, nor indeed anything unusual, ex- 
cept that the boat was reeling from side 
to side as if it were on the waves of the 
sea. Now, there was no motion in the 
water, for as I said before, though it was 
deep it was but a pond ; and the day was 
cahn, cloudy, and still threatening rain, 
but not a breath of wind was stirring. 

'' Andrew looked at the boat — ^thought 
of the cry — and jumped into the water. 
He could not swim ; but he didn't stop to 
remember that. Fortunately the boat was 
at hand, and he was active and i^trong. 
He caught the child by the jacket, and 
when the water threw him up, he strug- 
gled to get hold of it. Once he failed, and 
they went down together ; but the second 
time he succeeded ; and when we reached 
the pond, we found him sitting in the boat 
with Harry in his lap, rubbing the child's 
chest and stomach, and doing the best he 
could to restore him. 

" * Don't be frightened,' he cried to us, 
*■ Master Harry's coming to, but look for 
the oars amongst the grass, and push them 
towards me.' 

" We did so ; and then he brought the 
boat ashore, and carried the child up to the 
house in his arms, where he was soon in 
a warm bed, and so far recovered that there 
was nothing to fear for his health. 

" It was nearly an hour after this, I dare 
say, that Miss Wentworth and I, who were 
sitting by Master Harry's bedside, heard 
Mr Gaveston'sfoot entering the hall below, 
and coming hastily up stairs. He was now 
as red as he had before been pale, and 
bursting open the door, he exclaimed, 
* My dear Fanny, I am sure you'll never 
forgive me ; and if you do, I never can 
forgive myself. If it hadn't been for 
Andrew's providential arrival, the dear 
boy must inevitably have been drown- 
ed.' With the noise he made, Harry, 
who had fallen asleep, opened his eyes ; 
and holding out his hand and smiling 
on him, he said, 'It was an accident, 
nobody could help it ; but wasn't it brave 

- No. 2. 



of Andrew to jump into the water to save 
me when he couldn't swim V 

** ' I thought you could swim, Walter,* 
said Miss Wentworth. 

" * No,* replied he, * I never could 
learn.' 

" * But how in the world did it happen 1' 
said Fanny. * How came you in the water, 
Harry?' 

« < I can't think,* said Harry. * We 
had got into the boat to sail my little ves- 
sel, and I was leaning over the side, when 
all at once the boat dipped down, and I 
went over. What made it dip down so 
suddenly I can't tell. Perhaps you came 
too quickly to my side?' said he toGave- 
ston. 

" * Tm afraid I did,' answered Gaveston. 
^ I thought you were leaning over too far, 
and without reflection I stepped across to 
take hold of you. However, you know, 
those that are bom to be hanged will never 
be drowned. It's all very well as it has 
turned out ; and the less that's said about 
it the better.' 

" * I think we'd better not tellmy uncle,' 
said Harry. * He'll forbid my going to the 
pond any more, and then I can't sail my 



** * That he certainly will,' said Mr 
Gaveston. * You'll be tied up, depend upon 
it, if you tell him.' 

" * He must be told,' said Fanny. * He 
detests concealments ; and if he finds it 
out afterwards, he'll be much the more dis- 
pleased.' 

" * How should he find it out V said Mr 
Gaveston. 

" * Everything is found out sooner or 
later,' replied Fanny." 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUSAN HAS AN EXTRAORDINART DREAM, WHICH 
IS THE FOBERUNNEB OF ILL NEWS. 

The period of the wedding was fast ap- 
proaching, and a day was already ap- 
pointed for signing the settlements, when 
Mr Gaveston received a letter from a con- 
fidential friend at Bordeaux, intimating 
that the bankruptcy of one of the houses 

C 
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with which Mr Wentworth was eono^et- 
ed, was supposed to be impeiuliDg; and 
tiiat it was of the last importance that he, 
Mr Gaveston, should lose no time in re- 
pairing to the spot. 

The serious consequences that might 
arise from a neglect of this caution^ in- 
duced Mr Wentworth to consent to the 
immediate departure of his inten4ed son- 
in-law, and the postponement of the wed- 
ding ; though, at the same timue, he da- 
dared, that he did not belieye there wa^ 
any foundation for the report. 

" Eaoul and Bonatetten are much too 
steady men to fail," said he, *^ howeyer, 
you may as well go ; the marriage can as 
well take place in October, as now." Per- 
haps Mr Wentworth was not sorry for the 
respite. ^^ I hays an idea," continued he, 
'' of going down to the sea for a couple of 
mon^s : and you can join us there on your 
return. The doctor says, that that poor 
fellow Andrew will neyer recover perfectly 
till he has undergone a course of warm 
sea-bathing ; and as he got his illness in 
doing jne a great senrlce, the least I can 
do is to contribute all I can to his re- 
coyery." 

Andrew had never been well since the 
day he jumped into the water to save 
Harry. He was very warm at the mo- 
ment from working in the hayfield and 
running on his errand; and having re- 
mained some time in his wet clothes, be- 
ing too anxious about Harry to think of 
h^self, the chill had brought on a rheu- 
matic fever, from which he had not per- 
fectly recovered. Nothing could exceed 
the attention shown him by the family 
during his illness ; and as for Harry, he 
could scarcely be induced to quit his bed- 
side to take needful rest and sleep. And 
signal as was their kindness appeared 
Andrew's gratitude; he **only hoped," 
he often told Susan, ** that he might find 
means during his life of testifying his 
sense of their great goodness to him." 

Mr Gaveston departed ; when the young 
man got better, Harry returned to school ; 
and not long afterwards, Mr and Miss 
Wentworth, accompanied by Andrew, set 
out on their excursion. There had been, 
at one time, an idea of taking Susan; Miss 
Wentworth hai^MUiing just then to be 



without a maid : the one that was to at^ 
tend her after her marriage not having 
arrived. However, this was finally given 
up, and they went alone* 

*^ It was a lovely morning whan they 
set out," said Snsan ; ^ just the last week 
in August ; and we all assembled in the 
portico to see them off. I shall never for- 
get it. Miss Fanny looking so £resh and 
so pretty, in her gray silk pdisse, and 
little straw bonnet lined with pink ; and 
the dear old gentleman, with his hmadr 
skirted brown coat, and his wide-brinuned 
hat, looking so «niling and so benevor 
lent, as he bade us good-by; and then 
handing his daughter into the earriage as 
proud as an emperor — ha^d reason to be 
proud of her ; for she was a sweet ozear 
ture, and as good as she was pretty I 

^^ ' We shall bring back Andrew to yon 
quits well, Susan,' said master, putting 
his head out of the window. 

** * God bless you. Sir,' said I, ^ sad my 
mistress too ;' and I wiped the tears fnmi 
ray eyes with the comer of my apron. 

*^ * Good-by, sister I ' said Aiid^w, giv- 
ing me a last kiss, and jumping up behind. 
^ All's right !' cried ha ; the postilions 
cracked their whips, and away they went. 
Lord! Sir; how little we pocnr mortals 
know what is before us I 

" Well, Sir, nothing particular oeenrred 
after this tUl we received a letter to say 
the family would be home on the evening 
of the 16th ; we were then in the month 
of October. The latter was written by 
Andrew at his masters desire; and he 
conclnded by saying that he had quite re- 
oovered his health, and was as well as evar 
he had been. Then there followed a pas- 
sage which I did not wall understand, and 
which I promised myself to ask him the 
meaning of when he came back. He said, 
' Mr Giiveston is arrived, and the mairiaga 
is to take place in November ; but if I 
had courage to do something^ I think Z 
could prevent it ; but I don't know i^>w 
to act without assistance,* 

^^ On the morning of the 16th, when we 
were all prepared, tibere came another let- 
ter from Andrew, to say that they shoidd 
not be back till the 18th. Mr Qaveston 
had a bet on a boat-race that he wanted 
to see the result of; thay had ih^raloiia 
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kfHA^ ia «tatt on tli& 17^, slcfep at 
M ihiingttcfe tiiat nighty and reach home 
the hext dij to dinner. 

** Chi the ttime erenmg, thftt is on the 
10th, M we were rittlng hi the UerrantK' 
hall after sapper, there came a rmg At the 
hack-door. I remetaher we were i5l tdlk- 
lii^ ahottt Mahel the ddirymaid, who had 
jittt ^ot Tip and left the room, as she nsn- 
ill j did, the moment tneftls Were over. It 
WAS f dr jr well known that Andrew was in 
lore #!th her ; and as she was a beanti- 
hH ereatnte, there was not a man in 
the house hut was his rival ; and they 
were not a Httle jealous because they 
fancied she showed him more favour than 
tiie rest. But, for my part, I always saw 
that Mahd had no thoughts of Andrew 
more ^an of the others ; and that she was 
much too proud to listen to a poor boy 
who had nothing but his livery. How- 
ever, more out of envy, I believe, than be- 
cause they thought it, they insisted that 
ifjhe liked him, recalling several litUe kind- 
nesi^S that she had shown him during his 
illness, and prophesying that now he had 
tecoV^ed, it Would soon be a match. But 
Mr Jeremy, the butler, Was of a dlflFerent 
opitilon. * No, ho,* said he, * them little 
knows Mabel that looks to see her mar- 
ried to & footman. Mabel comes of a proud 
family— they were gentry once, as I've 
heArd— howbeit, they never knew them- 
selvesi nor their stations. Mabel was rocked 
in the cradle of pride, and she fed upon 
the bread of pride — dnd she*ll have a faD, 
i§ an such pride has.' 

•* * Well, she'll faU to Andrew,' said the 
coachmari i * that'll he a fall.* 

« * No, no,* said Mr Jeremy^, * it'll be a 
worse f&U than fallirig to an honest young 
fellow like Andrew. Markmywotds. I 
Was never deceived in no man, nor wotnan 
neither ; and I ar'n't liow.' 

^^ Just as the butler had said those 
i^ords, came the ring 1 spoke of; and as 
t happened to be going up stairs to look 
fit itiy fires, 1 said I would see who it Was. 

** When I opened the door, I saw by the 
Bghi of the eandle I held in my hand, a 
iiout man in a drab coat, with his hat 
douched over his eyes, and a red handker- 
ehief round his throat, that covered a good 
ietfl of the lower part of his face ; so that 



between the hat and the handkerchief, 1 
saw very little of his features except his 
nose; but that was very remarkable. It 
was a good deal raised in the bridge, and 
veiy much on one side ; and it was easy to 
see that whatever it had been by nature, 
its present deformity had been occasioned 
by a blow or an accident. He did not look 
like a common man, nor yet exactly like a 
gentleman ; but something between both ; 
oY rather like a gentleman that had got a 
blackguard look by keeping bad company. 
However, sight is quick, or 1 Should never 
have had tinie to make out the little that 
I tell you; for whether he thought I 
looked at him more than he liked, or what, 
1 don't know, but he dropped a Stick he 
had in his hand, and in stooping to pick 
it up, he contrived to knock the candle 
out of mine, and there we were both in 
the dark. 

" As I did not qilite like his appearance, 
and could not help thinking he had done 
this on purpose, I got frightened, suspect- 
hig he wanted to make a rush and get 
into the house, so I pushed the door and 
tried to slam it in his face ; but he was 
stronger than 1 was; and putting his 
hand against it, firmly, but without vio- 
lence, he said^ in a quiet sort of a voice, 
thai had certainly nothing in it to alarm 
me, * When do you expect Mr Went worth 
home?' 

** Well, Sir, i1ie way he spoke and his 
asking such a natural harmless question, 
made me think myself A fool, and that 
his putting out the candle had been an 
accident ; so answering him as civilly as 
1 could, to make up for my rudeness, I 
said, that they would be home on the 18th 
to dinner, adding, that we had expected 
them Sooner, but thai they were to sleep 
upon the road. 

** * Thank ye,' replied he, turning away. 
* I don't know exactly which way I should 
go, Amongst all these buildings,' he added, 
looking round — *I suppose that's the 
stables with a light in the window?' 

"*No, Sir, that's the dairy,' said I, 
'the stables are on the other side. But if 
you go straight across you'll find your 
way.* * Good night,* said he, and away 
he went, whilst I proceeded up stairs to 
look after my fires. When I returned to 
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the servants' hall^ so little did I think of 
the matter, that I only told them when 
they asked who had rung, it was a person 
called to inquire when master would be 
home. 

" On the following day, which was the 
17th, nothing particular occurred; and 
on the 18th we were all prepared for the 
family, with the cloth laid, and the fires 
blazing, and everybody on the watch for 
the carriage. But the dinner hour came 
and passed, and tea time came, and supper 
time came, and still no signs of those we 
were looking for. The servants sat up till 
half-past eleven, wondering and guessing 
all manner of reasons for the delay : and 
then thinking all chance was over for that 
night, they went to bed. But for my 
part, I somehow or other felt so uneasy, 
that I was sure I shouldn't sleep, so I 
fetched a book, and sat myself down in 
an arm-chair by master's bed-room fire, 
which, as well as Miss Fanny's, I resolved 
to keep in, in case they might have been 
impeded by accident, and yet arrive, cold 
and uncomfortable, in the course of the 
night. 

" I scarcely know how it was, but my 
thoughts, in spite of myself, took a melan- 
choly turn. All the misery that had fol- 
lowed the disappointment about Major 
Leeson's arrival recurred to my mind, and 
I could not help anticipating that some Ul 
news was to follow upon this. I thought 
of the odd passage in Andrew's letter, 
wondering what he could mean, and what 
it was he wanted to do. I knew he dis- 
liked Mr Gaveston very much, and that 
the dislike was mutual. Andrew could 
not forgive him for having exposed Harry 
Leeson to so much danger; and, one day, 
when he was not aware that he was within 
hearing, he had called him a cowardly 
rascal for running away and leaving the 
child in the water. This, together with 
Andrew's having told Mr Wentworth of 
the hunting accident, had made Mr Gave- 
ston his enemy ; and I was often afraid 
of my brother's getting into some trouble 
through it ; for much as he was a favourite 
with his master and mistress, of course, 
he could not have stood against Mr Gave- 
ston's influence if it had been exerted 
against him. 



^^ All these things now took possession 
of my mind, and I kept pondering upon 
them, till insensibly my waking thoughts 
became dreams, and I gradually sunk into 
a slumber in which the same train of ideas 
seemed to be continued. At first, the 
images were all confused and mingled to- 
gether — there was something about my 
master, and mistress, and Mr Gaveston, 
and Andrew — ^there was trouble and strife 
— ^but nothing which I could reduce after- 
wards to any form ; but what followed, 
was as distinct on my mind when I awoke 
— ^ay, and is so still, as any circumstance 
that ever occurred to me in my waking 
hours. 

" I thought I was sitting in master's 
arm-chair by his bed-room fire, just as 
indeed I was, and that I had just iropped 
asleep, when I heard a voice whisper in 
my ear, * Look there I who's that V 
Upon that I thought I lifted up my head 
and saw my brother Andrew sitting on 
the opposite side of the fire in his grave 
clothes, and with his two dead eyes star- 
ing at me with a shocking look of fear 
and horror — then I thought he raised his 
hand slowly, and pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder, I saw two men standing 
close behind him ; one had a crape over his 
face, and I could not see who he was ; but 
the other was the man with the crooked 
nose, who had rung at the bell two nights 
before. Presently they moved forwards, 
and passing me, went into my master's 
dressing-closet, which was behind where 
I was sitting. Then I fancied that I tried 
to rouse myself, and shake off my sleep, 
that I might look after them, but I could 
not ; and when I turned my eyes again 
on tiie chair where Andrew had been sit- 
ting, instead of him I saw my master 
there with a large gash in his throat, and 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on me, whilst 
he pointed to something at my back ; he 
seemed to try to speak, but his jaw fell 
and he could make no sound. Whilst I 
was staring at this dreadful sight, shiver- 
ing with horror, I thought tjiat, though 
I could not see them, I was yet conscious 
that the two men had come out of the 
closet, and were standing close behind him, 
one with an open clasp-knife in his hand, 
and the other with a lantern; then I 
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thought my brother Andrew suddenly 
came between us, and whispered, ' No, no ; 
let her sleep! let her sleep!' and with 
that the light was suddenly extinguished, 
and I could see no more. 

^ Well, Sir, the moment the light seem- 
ed to go out, I awoke in reality ; and as 
I did so, I fancied I heard a door gently 
closed, and the sound of feet moving softly 
away ; but I was almost in darkness and 
could distinguish nothing. The bit of 
candle I had taken up with me had burned 
to the socket and gone out ; and the fire, 
though there were some red ashes yet in 
the grate, shed but a faint glimmer on the 
hearth. 

" What between cold, and fear, and 
horror, I felt as if my blood was frozen 
in my veins ; and although Fd have given 
the world to move, and call the other ser- 
vants who slept over head, I found it im- 
possible at first to stir my limbs ; and 
there I sat with my eyes staring on the 
imperfect outline of the chair where I had 
seen Andrew and my master sitting just 
before, expecting to see them there again ; 
and my ears straining for a sound with 
that dreadful intensity that fear gives one, 
till I fancied I distinguished the approach 
of a horse's feet — ^presently, I became sure 
of it — ^I thought there were two horses— 
they drew near as if they came from the 
stables — ^passed under the window — ^turn- 
ed the corner of the house — ^and then re- 
ceding, I heard no more of them. 

*^ Till the morning light began to peep 
in through the chinks of the shutters, I 
couldn't summon courage to move. Gra- 
dually, when it illuminated the objects 
around me sufl&ciently, I forced myself 
to survey the room, and with a great ef- 
fort to turn my head and look behind me 
— ^but everything, as far as I could see, 
was just as it was when I went to sleep. 
By and by, as the light grew stronger, I 
arose and opened the door that led out 
upon the stairs — ^but nothing unusual was 
to be seen or heard. Then I went to the 
dressing-closet — there too I could perceive 
no change. I tried my master s drawers 
and boxes, which had been aU locked when 
he went away — ^and locked they were still. 
Finally, I examined the other rooms, both 
on that floor and below ; but all was right. 



Nothing could I find to induce the suspi* 
cion that my dream was anything but a 
dream. 

" Well, Sir, you know how differently 
one feels about things in the broad day- 
light that have frightened and puzzled us 
in the dark ; and you may imagine that 
the lighter it grew, the more abisurd my 
terror appeared to me ; tUl, at last, by the 
time the sun was up, I was ready to laugh 
at myself for my folly ; and when the ser- 
vants came down stairs and found me 
warming myself by the kitchen fire, and 
looking very pale, I merely said that I 
had fallen asleep in master s arm-chair, 
and had awakened shivered and uncom- 
fortable. I did not mention my dream, 
for I knew it must appear ridiculous to 
others — ^and I had no pleasure in recalling 
the disagreeable images that the light had 
dispersed. However, I di4 remark to Mr 
Jeremy, that I had heard horses passing 
under the window in the night ; but he 
said it was probably nearer morning than 
I had imagined, and that it was the farm 
horses going to their work; and this I 
thought likely enough." 



CHAPTER V. 



On the morning succeeding the night 
Susan had passed so unpleasantly in her 
master's bed-room, when the servants as- 
sembled at breakfast, it was remarked that 
Mabel had not made her appearance ; and 
Mrs Jeremy the housekeeper, who was a 
precise personage, sent Susan to tell her, 
that if she did not attend at the appointed 
hours, she must go without her meals. 
Mabel, however, was not to be foimd in 
her dairy, nor anywhere about the house'; 
and it was concluded that after doing her 
morning's work, she had gone to visit her 
sister Grace who lived in the village, a 
couple of miles off. Nothing more there- 
fore was thought of her till the gardener 
came in some time afterward, and said 
that being attracted by the lowing of the 
cows, who had all assembled cl(mto the 
park paling, he had been to see wfet was 
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thd matier, and diiSeavet'ed that ih^f had 
iiot beet! l^ked. Furtliet inspection of 
them, and of the dairy, proved this to he 
the case. Mrs Jeremy rowed vengeance 
against the delinquent, and desired Sosan, 
trho understood the business, to supply 
her place for the immediate occasion. But 
whetl 6^veral hours elapsed and Mabel 
did not appear, hfer absence begatt to ex- 
dte surprise as well as displeasure ; more 
especially, when one of tlw men who had 
been to Mapleton with a horse to be shod, 
returned saying, he had called at Grace 
Lightfoot's to inquire if she was there, 
femt thiAt Grace assured him she had not 
seen her sister Since the nioming before. 
Vpau this, MabeFs room, -^^hich adjoined 
the dair^, was examined, and from various 
Itidicatioins, ii was concltided that she had 
ii.(ti slept there on the previous itight. 
Her clothes were all found, except her 
tK>nnei and i^awl, and such as i^he might 
he supposed to have worn ; and there was 
ttoiting discovered that could throw the 
toiallest light on the cause of her absence, 
except it tras, that a man's glove was 
found on the floor; btit whose glove it 
might be, remained an enigma that time 
only could solve. Mabel Lightfoot, beau- 
tiful and haughty as we have described 
her, had never been known to countenance 
the attentions of any man, either in her 
own station or a higher ; nor was it sus- 
pected that any of the latter class were in 
Irursfttit of her. Andrew Hopley was the 
most favoured, or rather, the least dis- 
dained of her admirers ; and even to him 
flih€ had never shown anything that 
aiuounted to encouragement. 

Cohjecture was therefore at a fault ; and 
no one cotlld suggest any probable solu- 
tion of the mystery, as hour after hour 
passed, and the messengers that had been 
sent in search of her, returued, and brought 
no tidings. 

One circumstance recurred to Susan's 
mind, but it seemed almost too vague and 
tmimportanttodrawanyconcludons from, 
and therefore she made no mention of it. 
It tfr'ad, that on the night the man with 
the crooked nose had rung at the back- 
door, she had heard Mabel in conversa- 
tion with some one as she passed her room ; 
it was as she was returning to the kitchen 



(ttUfr she had been tip to look at het fires, 
and consequently not many miuutes after 
she had seen him. The voioe was that Cft 
a man ; she thought nothing of it at the 
time, concluding it Was kftite member of 
the family ; but it flow tecurred to her 
thai the strangei^s saying be could not 
find his way, (it trhich th«e was cer- 
tainly no difficulty,) and iiiquiting what 
place that was with the light in the Win- 
dow, might be a ruse to discoter the dairy- 
maid's quarters. 

Susan, however*, kept these refiections 
to herself ; and indeed her thoughts Were 
very much diverted from the mystery of 
Mabel's departure, by her anxiety for the 
arrival of the family and her brother, from 
whom the mtoming's post had brought no 
tidings ; and when she had finished her 
household duties, she sat down with her 
needlework at one of the windows that 
looked towards the park gate, to watch 
for the first approach of a carriage. 

It was nearly three o'clock in &e after- 
ftoon when the Sound of wheels annonneed 
an arrival. Not doubting it was the fa- 
mily, Susan started from her seat, but 
before she ran down jrtairs to meet them, 
she Waited a moment to catch a glimpse 
of her brother in the tumble ; but great 
Was her disappointment when the vehicle 
drew ne4r, to perceive it was not the ex- 
f)ected carriagfe, but a hack post-chaise, 
ill which sat a single traveller — ^a man, 
and a stranger. 

Concluding it was Solne aUe seeking Mr 
Wentworth about business, as was not 
ttncotaimon, she had reseated herself and 
resumed her Work, when the door opened, 
and Mr Jeremy the butler entered with 
a face annottndng **as a book where men 
might read strange matters,*^ that he had 
something extraordinary to communicate. 

^is there anything wrong. Sir?" said 
Susan, whose apprehensions of eome un- 
known disaster were so much excited as 
to require little prompting. 

"I am afraid there is," replied Mr 
Jeremy ; " but what 1 don't know. The 
mati thatV dome iu the post-chaise is a 
constable ftom Maningtree ; and he says 
you, and 1, and my wife, are to accom- 
pany him back immediately ; and that 
you are to take With you m the letters 
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ym hftye noeived ixom Ad4|9w meB he 
went away." 

** But w)i»t caa be thp mfokmng of th&t r 
said Smtto, 

^^ 1 4»iii't m»kQ U out/' I»plie4 Jeremy* 
^^ Sow«Fef9 we muat go, tfa^t'^ cert»io; 
aii4 a9 it's getting late, ib» sooa^ we eet 
off jtbe l)etter. So tie up wluit ^rou'U want 
in a bandkerphief, fSknd make ba«te 4ow&« 
Mrs Jeiemy's gooe to get mf47" 

In » 9tate of amaaepaent ap4 eonfasMii 
inj^scrib^ble, Si}»ia pioceeded to obiejr 
Hr Jeiemy'» eoi»?nandg; and m ft vesy 
ehprt time tbey were prepaid to eet off. 

'^ I hope nothing has }utppe«»d to my 
brother?" eaid sbe to the man when she 
met him in the hall below. 

^* Are you i^ footman'a mtffrV eaid 
he, eyeing her oorioosly. 

« Yes, Sir," replied Snean. " Th«i©'$ 
nothing wrong with him, I hope, is there ? " 

*^ Wait tijl you get tp Maningtiee,^' le* 
^ plied the man, shaking his head eignifi* 
' cantly; " you'll hear it ali eoon ^lough.'' 

The uneii:pe6ted eummoiu^ the mystery 
attending it, and these hints and iniien- 
does, whilst they perplexed Mr and Mrs 
Jeremy, threw poor Susan into an agony 
of alarm. That something had occurred 
in whieh Andrew was coneemed was erlr 
dent; and again the lirange passage in 
his l^ter abont the manriage, the Tisit oi 
the ma9 with the crooked nose, Mabel's 
disappearance, and her own dream, all 
presented themselves Tindly to her mind; 
and although she could not tell how, nor 
see the links that united them, she could 
not help fancying that all these cirsum- 
stjancee bdonged to the same chain of 
eyents. 

It was towards nine o'clock in the eren- 
iBg when the ehaise drove up to the door 
of the King's Head inn at Maningtree. 
Several persons were lounging about tiie 
street; and when the carnage stopped, 
and the constable who was seated on die 
dicky, jumped off to open the door, there 
appefu»d a manifest desire on the part of 
the bjrstanders to obtain a glimpse of the 
travellers; and Susan heard a voice in tiie 
crowd say — ^^ I believe one of them's the 
young man's nster;'' whilst some cried, 
^ Which is she?'' and others ejaculated, 
^ Poor Hungl" Mr J»emy, with whom 



both Suean and Andrew were gieiit &r 
vourites, heard all this top; eud lea?ing 
his wile to the case of the conetable, he 
kindly gave the poor girl his arm; whe^ 
ti«mbling, imd reiidy to eiuk into the earth 
with fear and agitation, could eeaf^y 
support heraelf, a^^ preceded by » waiter, 
they were conducted to • wM pMrhnur 
at the extremity of the passage. 

After proeoring her a glMs of water 
and a vial of hartsbors, the butler desiied 
to be eopdiw^ted to hie master*- 4o which 
the waiter replied, that Mr Vig<HV tibe 
constable had gope up to let the g^itleman 
know they w^ae arrived; and presently 
afterwards Mr Vigors «^^ea«Bd ai t)^ 
door, beckoning Mr Jeremy to foUaw him« 

When Jeremy entered the room above, 
he eftw seated round a table, on which 
were deeauters, glsases, and the lemaiaB 
<^ a dessert, four gentlemen, one of whon 
wae Mr Gaveeton, ihB other three wean 
strangers* On missing Mr Wentwmrth, 
his first words were, ^ I hope xiotiung hae 
happened to my master. Sir?" 

^' You have not heard?" said Mr Gave- 
ston, with an appearance of surprise. 

" Nothing," answwed Jeremy* ^ The 
constable wouldn't tell us why we were 
sent fcMT." 

^^ You desired me not, yofi know, Str/^ 
said yig<»s, who still stood hy the door, 
with his hat in his hand. 

" Very true," answered Gaveston, ** I 
had forgotten. I think yon may go new, 
Mr Vigors, we shall not want you for the 
present;" and Vigors witiidrew. ^Take 
a glass of wine, Jeremy,'' continued Gravsei- 
ston— you've bad news to hear." 

^^ I iG^uld be glad to know what ii is 
at once, Sir," said Jeremy, who was |i 
straight-forward sort of man, and epter- 
tained the most entire diatrust of Mr Gave- 
ston's sympathy or <»vilities. 

'^ Nothing less than the death of your 
master, Jeremy," replied Gravestpn, taking 
out his pocket-iiandkeichief aud opvering 
his face with it; that rascal Andrew hae 
robbed and murdered him." 

** Andrew!" cried Mr Jeremy-«*^Lord, 
Sir, the thing's nnpossiblel" for, grieved 
as the honest man wae to leam the death 
of his master, his astonishment and incre- 
dulity at an accusation tiiat appeared to 
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him so monstroQS, for a moment over- 
powered his other feelings. 

" I fear it's too true," observed one of 
the gentlemen, whose name was Sir Tho- 
mas Taylor, and who was a magistrate for 
the county. 

** Where is Andrew, Sir," said Jeremy; 
** does he confess it?" 

"Gone oflF! escaped with his booty!" 
answered Gaveston, removing the hand- 
kerchief from his face. 

" When did it happen?" inquired the 
butler. 

" The night before last," answered he 
^—" and though pursuit has been made in 
every direction — I myself have scoured the 
country, and haVn t been off my horse till 
this evening — ^yei wecan gather no tidings 
of the rascal. Once I thought I was upon 
his track— 4h* description answered him 
exactly, and there was an evident desire 
of concealment ; but the youhg^ man had a 
woman with him — therefore that couldn't 
be Andrew, you know, Mr Jeremy." 

Mr Jeremy was silent. 

" Andrew was never supposed to be 
connected with any woman that ever I 
heard oi^ was he?" repeated Mr Gaveston. 

" Not that I know of," answered Jere- 
my. " Andrew Hopley I take to be as 
good a young man as ever lived ; and I 
should as soon suspect myself of such an 
act as rd suspect him." 

** But the thing's certain," replied Mr 
Gaveston, " why else should the fellow 
make off?" 

" It can't be denied that appearances 
are strongly against him," said Sir Tho- 
mas Taylor; " at the same time, we know 
that these are sometimes fallacious-— and 
previous good character is not without its 
weight." 

" I remember a remarkable case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence," said the coroner, 
*' where appearances were quite as con- 
demnatory as in this instance, and yet the 
suspected person was innocent ; and what 
was extraordinary the real criminal ulti- 
mately proved to be " 

" But, I repeat, is there any other way 
of accounting for the fellow's evasion than 
by supposmg him guilty?" said Gaveston. 

"There's no telling," answered Sir Tho- 
mas. I remember a case in which the 



supposed criminal proved himself to have 
been one of the vie ** 

" Oh, no doubt such mistakes do occur 
occasionally," interrupted Gaveston: but 
they are rare, and cannot by any means be 
admitted asprecedents; or the consequence 
would be to throw so much discredit and 
uncertainty on circumstantial evidence, — 
which, remember, gentlemen, is very often 
all the evidence we can get at, — ^that the 
march of justice would be altogether em- 
barrassed and impeded. But to pursue 
what I was saying — ^Andrew was never 
suspected of an attachment to any woman: 
was he, Jeremy?" 

" There's few* young men as have 
reached Andrew's years without," an- 
swered Jeremy. ** Aiidrew may have fan- 
cied a girl as well as another, but there's 
no harm in that." 

"Oh, none— none in the world!" ex- 
claimed Gaveston, with an air of extreme 
candour. ** No, no ; all I wanted to know ^ 
for, was because, as I mentioned, a sus- 
picious person was observed on the road 
in company with a woman." 

Jeremy was silent. There was some- 
thing in all this inexplicable to him. He 
was an uneducated, but a very clear- 
headed man, and one who, to use his own 
phrase, was rare]|r deceived in man or 
woman. Of Andrew he entertained the 
highest opinion, founded on observation 
and experience, having known the lad 
from his childhood ; whilst to Mr Gave- 
ston he had an antipathy so decided, that 
he used to liken it to the horror some 
people have of cats ; and declare that he 
always felt an uncomfortable sensation 
when he was near him. Then, as for 
Mabel's having gone off with Andrew, 
which appeared to be the conclusion that 
would be drawn when her absence was 
known, and which, in short, he could not 
help suspecting was the insinuation Mr 
Gaveston was driving at, he was as scep- 
tical about that as the young man's guilt. 
He not only believed her incapable of 
countenancing or taking a part in th9 
crime, but he was satisfied that she cared 
very little for Andrew; and was alto- 
gether actuated by views of a very diffe- 
rent nature. He was even aware that 
Mr Graveston himself had offered to pay 
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her more attention than was quite con- 
sistent with his engagement to Miss 
Wentworth ; and he had observed them 
more than once in private conversation. 

" To what amonnt is the robbery, Sir V* 
said he. 

" Forty or fifty pounds," replied Grave- 
ston. "At all events, whatever money 
Mr Wentworth had in his portfolio is 
gone ; as well as my pocket-book and 
watch : is your wife below ?" added he. 

" She is. Sir," answered Jeremy ; " and 
Susan also." 

" I should like to ask her a few ques- 
tions — Mrs Jeremy, I mean. I think we 
may as well have her up ?" 

"Just as you please," said the other 
gentlemen. 

" I'll fetch her," said Jeremy, " if you 
wish to see her." 

** No," said Gaveston ; " stay where you 
are, FU send the waiter for her." 

" Mrs Jeremy, " said he, when the 
housekeeper made her appearance, "I 
suppose you have heard what has hap- 
pened?" 

" The waiter has just told me as I came 
up stairs," said Mrs Jeremy weeping — 
** Good Lord ! that one should be so de- 
ceived in anybody 1 I'd have staked my 
life Andrew was as honest a lad as ever 
lived." 

" And how do you know but what he 
is still ?" said her husband. 

" You'd a good opinion of him, too, 
then ; had you, Mrs Jeremy ?" said Gave- 
I3t6n. 

"An excellent one. Sir," replied the 
housekeeper. "I never knew a better 
young man — at least, than he seemed to 
be." 

"It's strange," said Gaveston; "and 
almost staggers one ; only that his mak- 
ing off tells so decidedly against him. If 
we could only get upon his track, and 
find where he's gone — ^by the by, Mrs 
Jeremy, Andrew was not connected with 
any woman that you know of, was he ?" 

" No, Sir," answered the housekeeper. 
" Andrew was a very virtuous youth, as 
far as ever I knew^ I believe he was 
fond of a young woman — one of his fel- 
low-servants, but there was nothing be- 
tween them more than should be." 
No. 3. 



" You're sure they were not married T 
said Mr Graveston. 

"Oh, no. Sir," replied Mrs Jeremy. 
"Indeed, I don't think Mabel had any 
mind to him." 

**Did he correspond with her during 
his absence T inquired Mr Graveston. 

" I believe he did write her a letter," 
answered the housekeeper. 

" If I had known this before, we should 
have sent for her also," said Mr Gave- 
ston ; " and I think it would be right to 
do so still. What do you say, gentle- 
men?" 

" Perhaps it might be as well," said Sir 
Thomas, ^'and desire her to bring the 
letter with her." 

"We'll despatch Vigors again," said 
Mr Graveston ; " and we may get her 
here time enough for the inquest to-mor- 

n 

row. 

" I'm sure I don't know whether he'll 
find her," said Mrs Jeremy ; " for we 
missed her this morning, and she wasn't 
come back when we left Oakfield." 

" How!" said 'Mr Graveston, suddenly 
turning round on his chair with a look of 
astonishment, and glancing at the other 
gentlemen — " missed her ? what do you 
mean ?" Whereon Mrs Jeremy narrated 
the particulars of Mabel's disappearance, 
and the ineffectual search that had been 
made for her. 

" And you've reason to believe that she 
did not sleep in her own apartment last 
night ?" said Mr Gaveston. 

"So we think," replied the housekeeper. 

" Pray, what sort of a girl is this Ma- 
bel ?" said he. " If I recollect, she's rather 
pretty." 

" She's very handsome," replied Mrs 
Jeremy. " She was thought the prettiest 
girl in the county, high or low." 

" Just describe her person," said Mr 
Gaveston. " What was the colour of her 
hair?" 

" Her hair is black," replied Mrs Jere- 
my, " and her *' 

" Stop a moment," said Mr Gaveston, 
whilst he appeared to be searching for 
something in his pockets, whence he pre- 
sently drew a^rap of white paper. " This 
is a memorandum I made from the peo- 
ple's description of the two persons that 
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had attiacted obaerratiou—the man an- 
swers to Andrew exactly. Now let us 
hear about the woman. Perhaps you'll 
compare as she goes on. Sir Thomasy" and 
he handed the paper to the magistrate* 

^^ She has blade hair, and blue eyes," 
continued Mrs Jeremy. 

'^ And what's her complexion?" said 
Mr Gaveston, ^* and her height 1 " 

'* Hex complexion's a boautifol white 
and red ; and she's neither tall nor short 
— much about my height/' replied the 
housekeeper. 

The description and the memoitrndum 
tallied exactly ; and the consequent con- 
clusion yraa, tiliat Andrew and Mabel had 
gone off together ; and that the persons 
Mr Gaveston had heard of were the fugi- 
tives. Upcm which he declared his de- 
termination to spare neither trouble, ex- 
pense, nor personal exertion, to discover 
them; and announced his intention of 
mounting his horse the moment the in- 
quest was oyer, and never to relax in the 
pursuit till he had traced them to their 
concealment. In the meantimo a mes- 
seageY was despatched to Oakfield, to lush 
certain if Mabel h4d ?etumed» or if any 
news of her had been obtained. 

Poor Susan £xst leaToed her misfortune 
from the lips of Mr Jeremy ; And it would 
be needless to ^oJarge on her amaasement, 
grief, and incredulity ; and the only con- 
solation she had was i^ finding that the 
butler, of whose discernment ike had a 
high opinion, was as unwilling to belieye 
in Andrew'^ guilt as she was. Still, the 
question of " Where the devil is he?" 
which the worthy man blurted out ever 
and anon, in the height of his perplexity, 
was 4 most confounding one, and ''where 
is Mabel?" not much less so. 

Susan suggested that he too might have 
been murdei?ed— -but then his body would 
have been found as well as Mr Wen^ 
worth's — or he might have been cartied 
off for some purpose by the criminale; but 
Mr Jeremy objected that caraying off peo^ 
pie against their will in £ug^d was no 
easy matter in these days. Finally, ehe 
suggeertied that he m^gbt have become 
aware of the murder^ and of the direction 
taken by those who he4 perpetrated it, 
and have gone in pursuit of th«En« This 



supposition appeared^ at once, the most 
probable and the most consoliiig ; and to 
it they ultimately inclined. 

StiU, thxough the sleepless hours of the 
ensuing nighty strange thoughts would 
find their way into Susan's mind; and 
again and again her dream, and the visit 
of the loan with the crooked nose, recurred 
to her-^though how to connect them with 
the catastroj^e she could not telL How- 
ever, the following morning wae appointed 
for the inquest, when it was possible some 
light might be thrown on tiie mystery ; 
and Uf^ tears, prayer^ and interminable 
conjeoturfs she passed the intervening 
hours. 
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The particulars elicited on the inquest 
weve briefly as follows. It appeared that 
on the evening of the l7th, about eight 
o'dook, Mr Gaveston had arrived at the 
King's Head inn, on horseback, and in- 
quired what beds there were for a family 
that was following. He was informed, 
that being ball night there were none in 
the inn, but that the party could be wejl 
accommodated over the way, in a house, 
that being unoccupied, the host had the 
use of during the full season. He inspect- 
ed the rooms and approved of thein ; but 
expressed a wish, that as the weather was 
bad, the young lady might be provided 
with a bed in the inn if one became vacant. 
He^ then went away» and no more was 
seen of him till towards nine o'clock, when 
the fan^ly arrived, and he met the car- 
riage at the door. In the meantime^ a 
person had ealled to say, that '^ the bed 
engaged pome days before for a Mr Smith, 
who purposed to attend the ball^ would 
not be wanted)" aud Mr Cfaye^ton in^- 
mediatdy secured this apartment for Mia9 
Wentwortb* 

It next appeexed that Mr Wentworth 
had inquired fer his servant several times 
in the couive of the evenii^y but that An- 
drew WBS not to be found; but on inte]^- 
rogating the waiter^ he admitted, that the 
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llotLtd Was 60 fiill of fiertaats belonging to 
tho gentry attending the ball, and he was 
hims^ 80 hnsy, that he hftd ta&en little 
pains to seek him. At length, on Mr 
WentwortVsbeooming impatient, hte had 
discovered him standing amongst others 
at the hall'-room door, where he de<^ared 
he had been the whole time. 

About eleren o'clock the family had 
Mired to bed, and nothing more was 
heard of them till th6fbllowing morning; 
t^hen Mr Gayeston came orer to the inn 
in a state of considerable agitation, and 
said he had been robbed of his pocket* 
book and watch. On hearing this, the 
chambermaid, waiter, and boots, had ao« 
companied him across the way, where 
they searched erery part of his room with- 
out discovering the missing articles. Mr 
Cravestonthen inquired where that ffeUow 
Andrew was; and they had proceeded to 
the servant's apartment, but he was not 
there; and, on investigation, no one ap- 
peared to have seen anything of him since 
the night before. 

Mr Gaveston then proposed their visit- 
ing Mr Wentworth, to learn if he had 
been robbed too; and after knocking and 
receiving no answer, they opened the door, 
and discovered the unfortunate gentleman 
lying on the floor, with a stream of blood 
issuing from a wound in his throat, and a 
severe contusion of the head, which, it 
was the opinion of the surgeon, had been 
occasdonea by a blow that had rendered 
him insensible before the wound in the 
throat was inflicted. From the appear- 
ance of his bed it was supposed he had 
quitted it in haste on being alarmed. His 
watch was gone ; and his portfolio, which 
lay on the dressing-table, was found open 
and rifled. 

When Andrew's room came to be exa- 
mined, there were also evident indi^atioAs 
of his having left his bed precipitately. 
The clothes were dragged nearly oiF, and, 
as well as the pillow, were lying on the 
floor. A chair that stood by the bedside 
was ovettumed ; and under it werfe found 
a leathern purse containing a Ssw dul- 
lings, and a silver watch, which Susan 
liecognised as belonging to her brother. 
No clothes were found in the room but 
one stocking, which lay near the window, 



and appeared to have been dropped. The 
tfiadow was open, and as the room was 
on the ground-floor, there was every rea- 
lms to oondude he had escaped that way. 
At the door of his bed-room were found 
his boots, which the man, whose office it 
was to cl^n them, said, he had taken 
away the night before, and jdaoed there 
himself in the mornings 

But the strongest dreumstanoe against 
Andirew was a kttrn^ ftwnd on the table 
in his iK)om, addressed to A.B., Post- 
offioe, Msniii^gtree, and whioh ran as fol- 
lows:— 

^^ All's light^-house fall^no bed to be 
had but Mr SmUh^i—^ky as black as 
hell. I must cut till after dark. At eight 
o^dock ril be hanging about the Cheo- 
quers — ^word. How far to London?" 

The letter was written in a good derk- 
Mke hand, and well spelt. 

This circumstance led to inquiries of 
the waiter as to who had engaged and 
given up Mr Smith's bed; but he could 
give no information on tilie subject. He 
believed it to be the same person that had 
called on each occasion; and as he wore 
a drab coat, he had Supposed him a ser- 
vant; but both visits were after dark; 
he had only left the notes dt the door, 
and he could not say he should know liim 
again. 

However, he was able to produce the 
second note; and, on comparing it with 
the letter found in Andrew's room, the 
writing appeared to be the same. 

The woman who kept the post-ofiice 
was then interrogated, and adopted that 
she remembered on the evening in ques- 
tion, that a man had knocked at the win- 
dow and inquired if idie had a letter for 
A. B. She knew it was a man by his 
voice, but had not seen him; because she 
had only opened a nng^e panel in the 
window, and he had stood rather on one 
side. There was no post-mark on the 
letter, and it must have been dropt in on 
the spot. The man said, ** How muchf 
slie answered, " A penny," which he hand- 
ed to her, and departed. 

When all this evidence had been educed, 
Mr Gaveston and Mr and Mrs Jeremy 
were called to speak to Andrew's charac- 
ter. The two latter avowed the most fa- 
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vourable opinion of him; but Mr Gave- 
ston saidy he knew too little of the young 
man to have formed any ; but he did not 
omit to mention Mabel's disappearance^ 
and his conviction that she and Andrew 
were the persons he had traced on the 
road. 

This circumstance, together with the 
letter found in the yonng man's room, 
and the mysterions passage in the one he 
had written to his sister, combined with 
his evasion, seemed to point him ont so 
decidedly as the criminal, that even Susan 
herself could not be surprised at the ver- 
dict which was brought in of " wilful 
murder against Andrew Hopley;" more 
especially, as the messenger that had been 
sent to Oakfield returned without any 
tidings of the dairymaid. 

A considerable reward was then offered 
to any one that would give such informa- 
tion as would lead to the detection of the 
delinquent, or of that of his accomplices, 
as, from the letter addressed to A. B., it 
was concluded he had some; and hand- 
bills were printed and distributed over 
the country with a description of his pep- 
son, and that of Mabel. But little or 
nothing was elicited by these proceedings. 
A coachman who drove one of the Lon- 
don coaches, came forward to say, that on 
the morning after the murder, a man 
wearing a drab coat, and mounted on a 
bright chestnut horse, had passed him 
soon after dawn about twenty miles from 
Maningtree. He was going at fuU speed, 
and the horse was covered with foam; 
but the man having taken off his hat to 
wipe his head, he perceived that he was 
quite bald behind. This, therefore, could 
not be Andrew. And we may here ob- 
serve, that although every effort was used, 
and Mr Graveston devoted his time for 
several weeks to the pursuit, no farther 
information was obtained; and it was 
finally concluded that Andrew, and his 
paramour Mabel, had succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape from the countiy. 

" Well, Sir," poor Susan would say, 
when we came to this part of our story 
— "you may imagine what my situation 
was! A few days — ^but a few hours be- 
fore, I had been as happy as a person in 
my circumstances could be. I was in a 



comfortable service, enjoying the favour 
of my master and mistress, and the good- 
will of my fellow servants; and I had a 
dear brother who was all the world to me, 
and who had the good opinion of every- 
body that knew him; and as we both 
meant to do our duty to our employers, 
we had no fears for the future ; nor any 
anxiety, except latterly about Andrew's 
weak health. Now, how different was 
it ! My brother, my only connexion in 
the world, ^for our father had died the 
year before,) was declared a robber and 
a murderer — ^the worst of murderers, for 
he had murdered his benefactor — ^he was 
a fugitive, hiding from justice, and a price 
was set upon his head— our name was 
branded with infamy; and I not only 
knew that I must leave the service I was 
in, but I doubted very much whether I 
should be able to get another. Who 
would trust their life or property to one 
of such a family? What signified my 
character or my past conduct 1 They 
could not be better than Andrew's had 
been; yet one night — one single night, 
had proved him the most barbarous of 
villains. Why might not I prove the 
samel How could I hope to earn my 
bread honestly when nobody would trust 
me ? Where could I look for a friend, 
having no natural claim on any one, and 
knowing that my very name henceforth 
would be a terror to those that heard it? 
Would it not be better, I said to myself, 
to end my life at once, than drag on a 
miserable existence, exposed to insult, 
want, and every kind of wretchedness, 
till a lingering death terminates my suf- 
ferings ; or till the cruelty of the world 
forces me to some act that might justify 
the ill opinion it entertains of usi 

"But then, again," I said, "if I could 
dear Andrew's character? If- 1 could live 
to see the day when we might lift up our 
heads again, and cry to the world, ^ You've 
wronged us !' For my heart still told me 
he was not guilty; and that if he were 
alive, he would surely come forward and 
vindicate himself ; and if he were dead, 
his body would yet be found, and his 
wounds speak for him. Would it not be 
worthwhile to live through all the wretch- 
edness the scorn of the world could inflict 
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on me, to hail that day at last? But how 
was I to live if nobody would employ me ? 
without money, without friends, without 
a roof where I could claim shelter, or a 
board where I could ask a bit of bread ?" 

Overwhelmed with these mournful re- 
flections, Susan was sitting sadly in her 
room debating whether to live or die, 
when the housekeeper, who had been at- 
tending Miss Wentworth, came in, and, 
with tears in her eyes, bade her go to her 
young lady's room, who wished to speak 
to her. '^I was so glad," said Susan, 
^' to be permitted to see her, for it was 
what I had not expected, that I started 
up and followed Mrs Jeremy immediately. 

" Miss Wentworth was still in bed, for 
she had been seized with fainting fits when 
she heard of her father's lamentable end, 
and had never been able to rise since. I 
approached her bedside, weeping bitterly; 
but I met her eye without fear or shame ; 
for I felt certain that neither I, nor mine, 
had ever injured her ; and that much as 
she deserved pity, I deserved it still more. 
She held out her hand to me, and said, 
' Poor girl ! God help you !' and then her 
tears choked her voice. ^Amen! Ma'am,' 
I sobbed out, 'for I have none else to help 
me now !' 

" * Don't say that, Susan, don't say that !' 
said she. *ril help you; why should 
you suffer that are innocent V 

"*I believe in my soul that I am not 
more innocent than my brother, Ma'am,' 
said I. * If you can think that Andrew 
did this cruel wicked deed, think that I 
was privy to it — for one is as likely as 
the other.' 

" * God in heaven only can know that V 
said she. 

" * And I on earth, Ma'am !' I replied ; 
*and though I may never live to see it — 
though I may have starved on a dunghill 
or perished in the street before that time 
comes — it will come, Ma'am. Gfod will 
justify us — ^the day will come that An- 
drew will be cleared.' 

" * I wish it may, Susan,' said she ; *for 
your sake, and for the sake of human 
nature. I had rather believe it was any 
one than Andrew, to whom my poor father 
had always been so kind.' 

" A" sad thought crossed me then— one 



that would intrude— 41iat I could not keep 
away— a dreadful thought — and as I 
looked on her sweet unsuspecting face, I 
wept ybr her, 

*^ * However,' said she, * we must leave 
it to Heaven. If your brother is inno- 
cent, I believe, with you, that the truth 
will some day come to light and prove 
him 80 ; but in the meantime, my poor 
girl, what is to become of you ? I cannot 
keep you in my service; and indeed I 
should think you would not desire to stay.' 

^ ^ I should desire it, and prefer it' to 
all things,' I replied, ' if it were possible ; 
but I know it is not. I am aware tha^ 
not to mention your own feelings, the 
world would blame you; and that for 
many reasons it cannot be.' 

'* ' I scarcely know what to recommend 
you to do,' said Miss Wentworth, * and I 
fear no one in the neighbourhood of Oak- 
field would be willing to take you into 
their service. But I have been thinking 
that if you were to engage a room at 
Mapleton where you are known, and 
where your father and mother lived re- 
spected, that you mighty perhaps, support 
yourself for the present by needlework^ 
till time and your own conduct have some- 
what abated the prejudice that I am afraid 
will be excited against you. At all events, 
you can consider this plan, and in order 
to preserve you from immediate distress, 
I have desired Jeremy to give you ten 
pounds, besides your wages ; and, as long 
as I hear you deserve it, you shall always 
find me willing to befriend you.' 

^^ All the tears I had shed before were 
nothing to what this kindness drew from 
me. I could scarcely find voice enough 
to bid God bless her ; and to pray that 
the day might come when she would be 
convinced that neither I nor my poor 
brother were ever guilty of ingratitude 
to her or hers ; or were capable of doing 
anything to render us unworthy of her 
goodness." 

It was arranged that Susan should go 
back to Oakfield on the following morn- 
ing, for the purpose of gathering together 
what belonged to her, that she might be 
away before Miss Wentworth returned. 
An elderly lady connected with the family 
had come down to stay with her; and 
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Susan saw too plaiiily that the stranger 
(iid not regard h€t tvith snch indulgent 
eyes as her kind young mistress did. 
^^ Good Heavens ! Fanny/' she heard her 
say, as she closed the door, ^ how can you 
tillnk of countenancing tiiat horrid wo^ 
Ma&r whilst i^e shrunk away as the 
poor girl passed her, as if she feared to he 
polluted hy the contact of her skirt. 

The most earnest desire Susan had, 
after she had heen dismissed from Miss 
Wentworth, was to ^o orer to the house 
that had heen the scene of the catastrophe, 
and inspect eTery part of it herself. But 
after ^ WentwortVs hody had been re- 
moved, whidi was at the close of the first 
day's hiquest^ the house was shut up, and 
the gate that led to it locked ; and yrhen 
she hinted her wish to Mr Jeremy, he 
advised her to say nothing about it, as he 
Was sure it would not be complied with. 

Exhausted with fftUgue and grief, poor 
Susan forgot her troubles for some hours 
in a refreriiing sleep; but early in the 
morning she arose to prepare for her 
melancholy journey to Oameld. When 
she was dressed, finding no one was yet 
stirring in the house, she opened her win- 
dow and sat down near it to think ov^r 
her projects for the i^ature. Immediately 
beneath the window was a pump, to which 
with the early dawn came the housewives 
of the village to fet<Jh their daily allow- 
ance of water : withered crones, and young 
maidens, and lads who, before they went 
to their labour in the fields, carried their 
mothers' pails to fill, and little children 
who tottered beneath the yoke they bore 
on their shoulders. Some, busy or dili- 
gent, cBd their errand, and hastened away * 
while others, less occupied or industrious, 
Imgered to talk over the gossip of the 
day. 

The tnoming was tolerably bright and 
fine now; but it happened that the pre- 
vious da/s rain haa affected the water/ 
which, looking thick and muddy, drew 
forth many complaints. ^Kain or not 
rain, it never was over good water to my 
mind,'* observed a middle aged woman. 
**We'd much better at Totcombe, where 
I come from, than any to be got here." 

**Na, na, said an old crone, putting 
down her pails, and setting her hands on 



her hips; ** there's no better water at 
Totcombe than there is at Maningtree, if 
we had the right tise on't, but they took 
it away from us ; and this here pump, I 
grant you, was never good for nothhig. 
When I was a girl everybody in the vil- 
lage fetched their water from the well, at 
the old house there, over the way ; but 
they were fine people as lived there in 
those tlmefr— mighty fine people with 
carriages and horses, and ladies in their 
silks and theit satins, and their hoops, 
and what not ; and one day they found 
out that our slopping about in the grounds 
with our paib was a nuisance, and not 
to be toleirated, no how ; so they took the 
privilege firom us, and gave us this here 
pump in exchange — ^but the water never 
was the same thing/' 

^^And what came of it!" said another 
— ^why they never had no luck arter. 
The very next summei^ the little boy, that 
was the only son they had, fell into the 
well and was drowned afore ever they 
missed him * and then when it was too 
late they boarded it up.** 

**Ay," said the crone, "they Went to 
the dogs from that time, and many said 
it was a judgment on 'em for taking away 
the privilege of the poor that wed had 
time out o mind. First, the boy was 
drowned, and Ihe mother pined away after 
him of a broken hearty then one went, 
then another. At last Squire Remorden, 
as owned the place at that time, brought 
home a beautiful foreign lady — some said 
she was his wife, some that she wasn't — 
howbeit, she sang like a robin-redbreast 
— ^but one night there came a carriage 
with four horses, galloping through the 
street like mad, till it stopped at Remor- 
den's gate, and outstepped a dark man-* 
they said he was her father. Then shots 
were heard, and presently the dark man 
came out^ dragging the lady by the arm, 
and after flinging her into the carriage, 
away they went as fast as they came. 
Soon after this Eemorden went away 
across the water, and we never saw him 
again ; and then it came out that he had 
spent more than he should, and was 
obliged to live abroad till things came 
round. However, he soon died ; and then 
the estate felt to George Eemorden, his 
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neph«w; » wild one lie was. At the end 
of two y^ars he hadn't a rap to blew him- 
self wi^ ; and then the house was shut 
upf and has been goix^^ to raineyernnce; 
and this here last business 'U do for it en- 
tirely." 

''And who does it belong to now?" in- 
quired one of the auditorSf 

^ To that same Squire George, if he's 
alive/' replied the woman ; '' but it's years 
sin we seen him here. He was a fine 
young gentleman as you'd wish to see be- 
fore he took to gaming and bad conipany 
—and there wasn't a girl in the ^^llage 
but her head was turned for him. There 
was Judith Laker— Lake the carpenters 
sister-*4he drowned herself for lore of 
hinu I reqismber the day, as if it was 
yesterday. We were going to church, for 
it was a Sunday morning ; and there was 
Mary Middleton, and Bob Middleton, and 
Job Lake, and I — and Mary was dressed 
out in a fine new bonnet, with sky blue rib- 
bons that Bemorden had given her ; and 
Bob was sulky about it, and so was Job, 
for he had a mind to her himself-Hwd 
when we were going through the meadow 
by the mill stxeam, Mary called out 'La! 
what's that in the water ? I do think it's a 
woman r and sure enough, when iJiey 
pulled her out, who should it be but 
Judith Lake. But that didn't keep Mary 
tKm going the same road. We soon 
missed her from the village, and Bob saw 
her in London, where he went to se^ her> 
dressed out like a duchess, sitting in a 
play-house with Bemorden. Bob waited 
for him till he came out | and then what 
did he do but fetch him a blow aoross 
^he &oe that broke his nose» and laid him 
his length on the pavement — ^but Mary 
wouldn'4 leave him for all Bqb eould say 
to h^, and we heacrd she died at last upon 
the streets. But the squije '11 cany Bob's 
in#?k with him to the graye. Na, na, the 
family never had no luck alter they took 
the water from ua—wve 'em righti I say, 
devil holp 'em 1" and with thi£| ohiuitaUe 
oonclusion the conclave broke up. 

Bninow that the stage was olear, an- 
otb^v dialcigae bfoame audible^ which was 
eairvied on by two girls that were leaning 
against the house immediately ^nder the 
window. 



'' How much are you to have of it ?" 
asked one. 

''Mother says she'll give me ten shil* 
lings out of it,'* replied the other ; and X 
don't know whether to buy a gown or a 
shawl with the money." 

"What luckl" said the fix«t, «what 
9ort of a gentleman was he ?" 

" I didn't see Mm," said the other ; " at 
least I'm not sure whether I did or not ; 
I wasn't at home when he came ; but J 
ihink| from mother's description, I did see 
hinv when I was standing by the post' 
office talking to Lucy Winters. A stout 
gentleman in a drab cpat came up and 
dropped a letter in the box* I dare say 
that was to the lady." 

" I wimder whether it was one of the 
Miss Roebucks he corned after," said the 
first. 

" Like enough," said the second — ^" for 
they say one of 'em's got a sweetheart that 
the old gentleman don't like. And he 
told mother when he came, that he wanted 
to get speech of his sweetheart as she went 
to the ball without anybody's seeing him ; 
and that was why he left his horse at our 
house and wouldnH ride iato the town." 

" I wonder if he did see herl" said the 
other. 

"I don't know," said the second. When 
he came back it was the middle of the 
nighty and I was in bed. Mother said he 
saddled his horse himself, and threw her 
the guinea, and away he went without 
saying a word, — But^ come along up to 
Thomson's, he'd got a beautiful gown- 
piece in ike window yesterday, but I 
couldn't make up my mind whether to 
have that or a shawl for the ten shillings ;" 
and away wen^ the two girls to ini^ot 
Mr Thomson's goods, ande^joy the lusniry 
of indecision betwcten two objects so de- 
sirable. 

When Susan had bad her breakfast^ 
she sat down in a room that happened to 
b0 vacant^ to wait till tilie coaoh came up ; 
and as it was in the Itchdi^ she had an op- 
portuni^ of inspecting ihf fatal edifice 
over the way, more at her leisure tha^L 
she had hitherto done. 

It was a large square brick buildings 
and it had a heavy, a^tiquat9d> form^ 
looky that suited wii^U with ihe nai|^ it 
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bore, which was the Old Manor House, 
The place was encircled by a lowish wall, 
and there was a pared walk which led 
from the gate to the door ; and Susan per- 
ceived that one of her objects in desiring 
to inspect the place would have been de- 
feated. She had a notion that she might 
make some discovery by examining the 
ground under the window of Andrew's 
room ; but the pavement extended to a 
considerable width all round the house, 
so that no footmarks could remain. Be- 
yond this there appeared a laigish wilder- 
ness of a garden and orchard, neglected 
and overgrown with weeds, shrubs, and 
fruit-trees past bearing. 

** It's a dismal looking place," said 
Susan to the chambermaid, who happened 
to come into the room, ^^ but I should like 
to have gone over it if they would have 
let me." 

" You'd have seen nothing,*' replied 
Betty, to throw any light on it. There 
wasn't a comer we didn't look into ; but 
except the young man's watch, and purse, 
and stocking, there wasn't a thing left 
behind." 

" And his boots," observed Susan. 

** That's true," answered Betty; " and 
unless he'd a pair of shoes in his pocket, 
he must have gone away barefoot; for he 
didn't take a single article over with him 
when he went to bed, that I saw; and I 
lighted him to his room myself. The 
only thing I found at all," continued the 
chambermaid, *^ was an old shirt-button, 
such as gentlemen fasten their wrist- 
bands with — it was on the pavement 
under the window of the footman's room ; 
but it may have been lying there weeks 
before, for anything I know. Here it is," 
and she drew it from her pocket — ** if 
you like to have it, you're very welcome." 

** I should," said Susan, as she exa- 
mined it. It was a pair of little studs 
united by a chain, with a bit of coloured 
glass in each; on one was inscribed W. 
G., and on the other J. C. The first were 
the initials of Mr Gaveston ; and though, 
even if the thing were his, the discovery 
amounted to littie or notldng, yet Susan 
felt anxious to possess it, and accepted 
Betty's offer with thanks. 

Whilst they were yet talking, they 



heard voices and the sound of a horse's 
foot under the window; and on looking 
out, she saw the ostler was bringing out 
Mr Gaveston's mare, as he (Mr G.) was 
about to start, as he had announced, in 
quest of the fugitives. 

It was a beautiful animal of a bright 
bay colour, and had a coat that, as the 
ostler remarked, you might see your face 
in; and he led her admiringly up and 
down, patting her sleek sides and stroking 
her taper legs, waiting till her master was 
ready to mount. 

" A nice bit of blood that," remarked 
the blacksmith, who had been summoned 
to look at her shoes before she started, 
and was now with other idlers lingering 
about the door to witness the traveller s 
departure ; " but them high-bred critturs 
am't fit for the road — ^it shakes the bones 
out of their bodies." 

«It do," returned the ostleiv-" It 
knocks 'em to pieces. Two years on the 
road tells sadly agen a oss. She's shook 
in the shoulder, surely, sin' I seen her 
last. She was a nice crittur then." 

" What, she's an old acquaintance o' 
yours, Jem, is she?" said the blacksmith, 
winking to the bystanders — ^for Jem was 
famous for his recognition of the animals 
intrusted to his care. 

** I never forgets a oss," replied Jem. 
" We Newmarket lads never do, none on 
us. Bless you! they be a deal more me- 
morable like than Christ'ans, to them as 
is used to them. She was a nice crittur 
two years agone. She won a sweepstakes 
of a hundred guineas agen some of the 
best cattle on the course — ^I mean to say 
them as wasn't quite thorough-bred, but 
she's good blood in her too." 

" And did she belong to this here chap 
then?" asked the blacksmith, pointing 
with his thumb towards the house. 

" I can't rightly say," answered Jem. 
" I remember there was two or three 
rum coveys came down from Lunnun the 
night afore the Darby, and bilked the 
knowing ones — and this here mare was 
one on 'em. I worked at the Spread Eagle 
then, where they put up. There war a 
chap among 'em as went by the name o' 
Nosey, that I'd seen afore at Newmarket 
— ^my eyes I how he cleaned 'em out!" 
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Mr Gavestpn now came from the house 
accompanied hy the landlord, and as they 
stood on the steps, the latter was heard to 
say — *^ No, no, Sir, depend on it, nohody 
in this neighhonrhood had any hand in 
it. I have lived here man and hoy these 
forty years, and know everybody high 
and low about the place, from his honour 
Sir Thomas, down to black Cuddy the born 
idiot. That letter m ay have been dropped 
into the office here, and as there was 
no postmark on it, I suppose it was. But 
you see, Sir, on a ball night there's a con- 
course of people about, gentry and ser- 
vants ; and nobody knows who's who, nor 
thinks of asking any questions. Depend 
on it. Sir, it's been some of them London 
chaps that have got hold of the lad, and 
planned the whole thing. But it'll come 
out sooner or later. Some on 'em 'U peach 
— when a man's going to be tucked up he 
likes to make a clean breast of it. He 
don't care much for his pals then." 

" I believe you are not far wrong," said 
Mr Gaveston as he moved ofiF the steps. 

'^ A fine mare. Sir, said the landlord, 
inspecting the girths to ascertain that all 
was right — *^ and a nice un to go, I'll 
warrant her. Had her long. Sir?" 

'' Almost since she could cany a sad'- 
die," replied Gaveston. " She's something 
the worse of hard work now — ar'n't you, 
Bess? Your ostler has done her justice, 
however,*' added he, drawing some silver 
from his pocket. 

" I always take care to have a man in 
that situation that knows his business," 
answered the landlord — " this is a New- 
market lad, and I'll back him against 
any ostler in England." 

" From Newmarket, are you?" said 
Gaveston, eyeing the man. 

" Ees, 5ir,'* said Jem, " but I lived at 
the Spread Eagle at Epsom since that — 
and I think I've seen this here mare 
afore—" 

"Very likely," said Mr Gaveston dryly ; 
and returning the silver to his pocket he 
drew out a guinea, which having handed 
to the ostler, he mounted his horse, and, 
wishing the landlord " good morning," 
rode away. " Humph!" said the black- 
smith, winking at the ostler, " you be 
Newmarket, sure enough, Jem I" 
No. 4. 



" I war bred there," said Jem, with a 
knowing leer, and putting his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Upon this the loungers dispersed ; and 
the coach that was to convey Susan to 
Oakfield presently coming up, she took a 
friendly leave of Mr Jeremy, who pro- 
mised to call on her when he returned, 
and with a heavy heart, and a last look 
at the old Manor House, she mounted the 
roof and departed from Maningtree. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUSAN RESOLVES TO SEEK HEB FORTUNE IN 
LONDON. 

Susan had a lover, as what young house- 
maid, or any other maid at twenty, has 
not? His name was William Dean, and 
he was the son of the Miller of Mapleton 
— a man reputed well to do in the world. 
It would, therefore, have been a great 
match for the humble and parentless Su- 
san, who had only her own two hands, 
and her good character, to make her way 
withal. But now, alas ! the good charac- 
ter was gone, or at least under suspicion; 
and it was to be feared that the two hands, 
however industriously disposed, might not 
be able to earn her bread. 

Before reaching Oakfield the coach had 
to pass through Mapleton, and as Susan 
cast her eyes towards the mill, she could 
not help feeling some anxiety as to how 
William Dean would meet her. As her 
arrival was not expected, and as the coach 
did not stop in the village, few people re- 
cognised her ; but she fancied that in the 
demeanour of those few she could already 
perceive a difference. They looked at her, 
she thought, with more curiosity than 
kindness ; and there was something in the 
cool nod of the head, and the nudging the 
elbow of the next bystander, that made 
poor Susan's cheek bum ; and inspired an 
earnest wish that there were some spot in 
the world where, unknowing and un- 
known, slie might earn her subsistence, 
however hardly, and hide her drooping 
head till death relieved her from her sor- 
rows, or justification from her shame. 
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When the coach reached the stile that 
led across the fields to Oakfield^ Susan 
got down, and with her hnndle in her 
'handy trudged onwards towards the park 
gates. Ko one could be on better terms 
with her fellow-serrants than she was, and 
yet now she dreaded to meet them; and 
as she drew near the house she slackened 
her pace, and the big drops chased each 
other down her cheeks at the thought of 
her altered fortunes. 

. ** Susan 1" cried a well-known voice, 
^^and she felt a friendly hand laid on her 
arm — ^^ Susan, how are you ? Let me 
carry your bundle, I have run all the 
way from the village to overtake you." 
It was William Dean, the faithful man. 

" Oh, William 1" said she, giving free 
vent to her tears — '^ I little thought you'd 
ever have seen me brought to this trouble." 

^* Keep a good heart, Susan," said the 
young man. ^^ You're not to be blamed 
for o^rs' faults," 

*^ Sure, you don't think Andrew guilty, 
WOliamr said Susan indignantly. 

** I hope not," answered he. " But we 
heard here they'd proved it against him, 
and that he'd gone away with Mabel." 

*^ I have no right to be angry at any^ 
body's believing it," replied Susan. But 
it's hard to bend one's mind to it. It's 
one of the greatest trials I have to go 
through — ^but I must bear that with the 
rest, till it please God to bring the truth 
to light. In the mealtime, WiUiam, I am 
very much obliged to you for this kind- 
ness. I know it's what few would have 
done in youf place; and I am very glad 
you have done it, bec^pse it gives m# the 
opportunity of saying something that I 
had made up my mind to say the &P8t 
time we metr^that is, if I saw occasion — 
for I thought perhaps you would not wish 
to speak to me." 

^^ That was a very unkind thought^ 
Susan," said the young man. 

" It would have been like the world, 
William," answered Susan; ^' but though 
you and I must keep compoiny no longer, 
it will always be a pleasure to me to re- 
member that you did not forsake me in 
my trouble." 

** I have no intention of forsaking you, 
Susan," answered WiUiam; ** I don't 



know whether Andrew's guilty or whe- 
ther he is not — ^but as I said before, there 
is no reason why you should sufier for 
other peoples' faults." 

"But I must suffer for them, Wil- 
liam," answered Susan. " When one 
member of a poor family does a bad act, 
he takes the bread oiit of the mouths of 
the others." 

" Then you'll have the more need ol 
friends," replied William. 

" Need enough," returned Susan i " but 
that's not the question now. What I wish 
to say is — and there's no time like the 
present to say it in— that we must keep 
company no longer. Til bring no honest 
man to shame ; and unless I live to see 
the day that I can hold up my head again, 
I'll live and die Susan Hopley." 

Many were the arguments WiUian^ 
used to shake this resolution, but Susao 
felt that she was right, and she remained 
unmoved. It was doubtless a severe trial 
to resign her lover, and to renounoe the 
support and protection she so much need- 
ed ; but the pain was much less severe 
than it would have been h^d be forsaken 
her ; and she w^ sustained by th^ oon^ 
sciousness that she was giving him the be^t 
proof of her affection. " He may think 
himself strong enough to hrave the world 
for me now," said she to herself, "but in 
after years he might meet many morti^- 
cations on my account, that would make 
him repent of his generosity, aud blM3a# 
me for taking advantage of it." 

Susan remained at Oakfield but o^e 
night, and on tbe following ^y d^ >^' 
moved to Mapleton, where i^ engaged a 
room, and gave out that she wished Uf 
take in needlework. A fi>w eh^ritable 
people sent her some ; but she soon per-* 
ceived that, from the smallness ot the 
neighbourhood on the one band, find tbf 
prejudice against her on the other, §b$ 
would be obliged ere long to seek a Uveli' 
hood somewhere else. In the ffiBm%^^9 
she eked out he? se^uity g#ins by drawing 
on the little stock of money Miss Wentr 
worth's liberality bad supplied her witht 
and bore up against )m troubles pA "W^H 
as she oouldf 

One day, about a forteigbt aft^T *« 
had been settled i^ her lodgiu|r» A$ he^ 
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ft lieavy foot ascending the narrow stairs, 
and presently Mr Jeremy threw open her 
room door. It was his second visit, for 
he had called on her the day after he re- 
turned from Maningtree, and she saw hy 
his manner and his portentous brow that 
he now came charged with ill news. 

« What's the matter, Sir?" said she, ** for 
I'm sure by your face there's something 
wrong.* 

But Mr Jeremy only threw himself into 
a chair, placed his hands on his knees, 
pu£Ped out his cheeks, and after blowing 
like a whale, folded in his lips as if he 
were determined the secret should not 
escape him; so Susan, who knew his 
ways, looked at him in silence, and waited 
his own time. " No will !" said he, after 
a pause of some duration, and rather ap- 
pearing to speak to himself than her — 
"No will! "Whew! they may tell that to 
them as knows no better, but it won't go 
down with John Jeremy.'* 

** What, Sir," said Susan, " hasn't mas- 
ter left a willT 

"So they say," said he, **but 111 take 
my oath there was a will, and that I was 
by when it was signed ; and not one only 
but two— and what's more, to my certain 
knowledge, master took one with Kim 
when he went away, and left the other at 
Oakfield ; for I was myself in his dress- 
ing-room the last morning when he took 
one of them out of the escritoir where 
they both lay, and put it into the port- 
folio just before I carried it down to the 
carriage." 

"Then whoever took the money out of 
the portfolio took that also," said Susan. 

" No doubt,** answered Jeremy. ^'Tliat's 
as plain as a pikestaff, though one can't 
see of what use it could be to them — ^but 
Where's the other, Susan 1 That's the ques- 
tion. Master had his keys with him ; 
and after Miss Wentworf5i came back, 
nobody ever opened the escritoir till Mr 
Rice and Mr Franklyn, who were ap- 
pointed trustees and executors, went to 
search for the will.** 

Again Susan thought of her dream; 
but as she never mentioned it before, she 
f&lt that to do it now would be useless ; 
and perhaps subject her to the suspicion 
of haj^g invented it for the purpose of 



shifting odium from her own family to 
others. 

" As they can't find either," continued 
Jeremy, "people say he must have taken 
both with him ; but I know better." 

"But after s^ it won't signify much, 
will it r said Susan. " The whole fortune 
will go to Miss Wentworth ; and Tm sure 
shell take care of Master Harry." 

" Miss Wentworth won't be of age these 
two years," replied Jeremy, " and if she 
marries that Jackanapes before she's her 
own missus — ^whew !" 

The marriage, however, was deferred 
for a twelvemonth ; and all they had to 
hope was, that in that interval the lost 
document might be recovered. 

The day before Christmas day, Susan's 
door was suddenly burst open, and in a 
moment she found Harry Leeson's arms 
about her neck. " Oh, Susan," he cried, 
bursting into tears, " do teU me the truth 
about Andrew. I won't believe it — ^I 
can't believe it — ^Andrew that was always 
so good — ^and that went into the water 
to save my life— and that was so kind to 
poor Rover when he broke his leg — ^no- 
body shall make me believe it— but teU 
me Susan, where is he V* 

" In heaven, my dear boy, I believe," 
answered Susan ; "for I'm sure Andrew 
never did a thing in the world that he 
need hide his head for ; and if he were 
alive, he'd have come forward before this 
to prove his innocence." 

" But, perhaps," said Harry, " some 
wicked people have got him, and shut 
him up in a dungeon. I've read of such 
things." 

" I thought of that too," replied Susan, 
" but they tell me that couldn't happen 
now, in this country, at least." 

" But if he's dead, what made him diel" 
said Harry. " Did anybody kill him ? 
What should they kill poor Andrew for ? 
He'd no money, had hel" 

" No, dear child," said Susan, " if they 
killed poor Andrew, it was not for money. 

"Then what was it fori" asked Harry. 

" It's hard to say," replied Susan. 
" Perhaps he had discovered their wicked 
intentions— or, perhaps, he was killed in 
trying to save his master." 

" That'a it I" cried Harry. " I'd bet 
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anything that's it ! But, Susan, where 
do you think they put him when they'd 
kiUedhimr 

" Ah, there's the thing, Master Harry," 
said Susan. '^They've made up their 
minds that he's a thief and a murderer, 
and they've offered a reward for his ap- 
prehension; but if instead of that they'd 
offered a reward for his body, perhaps the 
mystery might be cleared up. And there's 
the misfortune of being poor, Harry. If 
we were rich gentlefolks, instead of poor 
servants, they wouldn't have been in such a 
hurry to condemn him ; and if I had plenty 
of money I might find out the truth yet." 

'^ When I am a man," «aid Harry, his 
cheeks flushing and his eyes sparkling at 
the thought, ** I'll find out the truth, I'm 
determined. Fanny says I shall be any- 
thing I like ; and I mean to be a lawyer, 
or a doctor ; and when I am rich, I'll put 
in the paper that I'll give a hundred 
pounds to anybody that will tell me the 
truth about Andrew Hopley." 

" Although I had little hope," Susan 
would say, " that the dear child would 
ever have it in hb power to do what he 
promised, or that if he did, the truth 
would be discovered by such means, yet 
it was a great comfort to me to hear him 
talk in this way ; and I shed tears of joy 
to see the confidence his innocent mind 
had in Andrew's goodness ; for I was sure 
if my poor brother was in heaven, and 
knew what was doing on earth, that the 
words of the child he had loved so much, 
would rise up to him sweeter than the 
odour of the frankincense and myrrh that 
in the old time was offered to God upon the 
altars." 

About a fortnight after this, Harry, 
who, since he came home for the vacation, 
had seldom passed two days without pay- 
ing Susan a visit, entered her room with 
a countenance that plainly denoted some- 
thing had happened to vex him. His 
cheeks were crimson, the heavy drops still 
stood on his long dark lashes, and his 
pretty lip was curled with indignation. 

" Oh, Susan," he cried, throwing him- 
self into a chair, " I wish I was a man !" 

"What for, dear?" said Susan. « Don't 
be in a hurry to wish away time. We 
know what is, but not what is to come." 



"I do though," he said, "that I might 
be revenged on Mr Gaveston !" 

" Hush, Harry! " answered Susan. " We 
must leave vengeance to God. But is Mr 
Gaveston come to Oakfield ?" 

" Yes," said he, " he came the day be- 
fore yesterday; and now I shall be very 
glad when my holidays are over, and I go 
back to school. I hate him !" 

"But what has he doneT inquired 
Susan. "You didn't use to hate him, 
did you?" 

"No," replied Harry, "for he didn't 
use to give himself such airs. When my 
uncle was alive, he wouldn't have dared 
to treat me as he does ; or to say anything 
against Andrew." 

"And what does he say against Andrew, 
dear ?" said Susan. 

" Why, when I told him I was coming 
to see you, he said, *Upon my word, young 
gentleman, you show a delicate taste in 
the choice of your society, and remarkable 
gratitude towards your benefactors! A 
promising youth, certainly !' And, oh, 
Susan, he said it in such a spiteful, scorn- 
ful manner, that it was worse than the 
words ; and I would have knocked him 
down for it if I had had strength to do 
it." 

" And what did you answer T inquired 
Susan. 

" I said," replied Harry, " that I loved 
my uncle and Fanny too as well as ever 
he did, and better too, perhaps ; but that 
I wasn't going to forget that Andrew had 
saved my life at the risk of his-own, when 
other people had left me in the water to 
be drowned ; nor that you had helped 
Dobbs to nurse my poor mamma through 
all her sickness; and that I should go to 
see you as often as I liked." 

"Well, and what then 1" 

"Then, he said, in the same spiteful 
disagreeable way, * Pray, do. Sir, by all 
means ; I should be sorry to balk your 
inclinations. But I shall take care that 
if you choose to keep up a connexion with 
that rascally family, that you shall pay 
your visits to them elsewhere, and not in 
this neighbourhood. Pretty associates, 
truly, you've selected, for a chap like you, 
that depends on charity for his bread and 
butter. Now, I dare say,' said he, *if 
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you choose, you could tell us where that 
scoundrel is hiding from the gaUows—of 
course you're in the secret.' Yes, said I, 
I do helieve I know where Andrew is, 
and that's in heaven, where spiteful people 
can't hurt him — ^but when I am a man, 
and have got money of my own, Mr Gave- 
ston, rU spend it all to find out the truth, 
and get justice for Andrew and Susan; 
and I'll advertise in the papers a great 
reward to anybody that'll tell me what's 
become of him.^— Oh, Susan, if you had 
but seen his face when I said that ! He 
turned as white as that muslin you're 
hemming, with rage ; and I do believe, if 
he dare, he would have killed me. He 
did lift up his hand to strike me ; but 
though I am but a boy, I wouldn't stand 
still to be beat by him, for I'd have given 
him blow for blow as long as I could have 
stood up to him. But then he seemed to 
recollect himself. I suppose he began to 
think how Fanny would like hb treating 
me so, if she heard of it : and he said in 
a taunting jeering way — * You're i-eally 
a nice young gentleman I It's a pity your 
mother had no more like you. Go your 
ways. Sir, to the devil, if you please ! and 
the sooner the better ;' and then he turned 
away. But one thing, Susan, I'm so glad 
of — ^though I couldn't keep from crying 
as soon as he was gone, I did keep in my 
tears while he was speaking to me. I 
wouldn't have had him seen me cry for a 
hundred pounds !" 

This conversation alarmed Susan a good 
deal, for she saw in it the confirmation of 
what she had always feared, that when- 
ever Gaveston had the power, he would 
show himself no friend to Harry ; so she 
told him, that though his visits were the 
only real comfort she had known since 
her misfortune, that she must forbid his 
coming ; " for," said she, " remember, 
dear, you have only Miss Wentworth to 
look to for your education, and for every- 
thing ; and although she might not her- 
self object to your visits, yet husbands 
and lovers have great power over women, 
and can not only oblige them to do as they 
please, but very often can make them see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears — 
and if you ofifend Mr Gaveston, there is no 
telling what may happen ; he may do 



many things that yuu can't foresee, nor I 
neither. By and by, Hany, when you're 
a man, and your own master, it will l)e 
different ; Uien, perhaps, we may meet 
again." 

^' And then," said he, brightening up 
with the glowing hopes of a young heart 
that could not believe in disappointment 
— '^ And then, Susan, when I have got a 
house of my own, you shall come and live 
with me, and be my housekeeper. Won't 
that be nice ? I'll go back to school the 
very day the holidays are over, and take 
more pains than ever to get on, that I m&y. 
soon be able to go into a profession, and 
keep a house ;" and then he ran on with 
all sorts of plans for their little establish- 
ment, amongst which he proposed that 
Susan should be treasurer—-'^ for," sf^dhe, 
*^ I am very bad at keeping money ; some- 
how or another I always spend it in non- 
sense, and things of no use, and afterwards 
I'm son-y — and so, by the by, I wish you'd 
do me the favour to accept this half-crown 
that Mr Gaveston gave me the other day. 
I don't want it — and, besides, if I did, I 
shouldn't like to keep any present of his," 
and as he said this^ he laid the half-crown 
on the table. 

"Keep it my dear," said Susan, "you'll 
be glad of it at school ; and I assure you 
at present I am not distressed ; if I were, 
I wouldn't scruple to accept of it, for I 
know I should be welcome ;" but as she 
pushed the piece of money towards Harry, 
she perceived something on it which led 
her to examine it more closely. 

Over the royal e&gy was cut the fol- 
lowing inscription, " 6th June, 1765." 
The characters appeared to have been made 
with a knife, and Susan felt perfectly sure 
that she had seen that half-crown before, 
and under circumstances that induced her 
at once to alter her mind and accept of 
Harry's gift. 

It happened the day before Mr Went- 
worth left home on his last fatal journey, 
that she was in his dressing-room when 
he was arranging some papers in the port- 
folio he took witii him. He had emptied 
it of most of its contents, and laid them 
on the table beside him, when in turning 
round he jerked the table, which was but 
a small one, and they all fell to the ground. 
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Susali aseisted him to pick them up— and 
when she had done so, he asked if that 
wasaJl. 

" Yes, sir/* replied she—" it's all I see ; 
but I thought I heard something roll away 
like money." 

"No," answered Mr Wentworth — 
" don*t trouble yourself farther— there 
was no money here." 

" Yes, sir," said Susan, "there was — 
here it is under the drawers. It's a half«- 
ctown.' 

** Keep it, then," said he, " for your 
pains," and he locked the portfolio and 
left the room. 

Whilst Susan was yet looking at it, 
howerer, he returned. 

" Show me that half-crown," said he. 
"is there anything on it ? Ah I" con- 
tinued he, with a cdgh, as he examined it, 
" t must not part with this. Here's 
another, Susan, in its place ;" and then 
he folded the one she had fbund in a bit 
of white paper, 'and replaced it in a cor- 
ner of his portfolio. 

Now Susan felt perfectly satisfied that 
this was the same half-crown * but how 
it should have come into Mr Gaveston's 
possession she could not imagine. That 
Mr Wentworth had no design of parting 
with it, was evident ; and from the man- 
nerin whichhe had put it away, there was 
no possibility of his doing so by mistake. 
2t seemed almost certain that it must hare 
been taken from his portfolio at the time 
of the murder — ^but it wad inexplicable, 
not only that Gaveston should have had 
it, and kept it so long, but still more so, 
that if he knew whence it came, he should 
have given it to Harry. 

Susan, however, who was resolved to 
neglect nothing that could throw the 
faintest light on the mystery she Was so 
anxious to penetrate, consented to keep 
the half-crown, and after making Harry 
observe the inscription, she folded it in 
paper, and deposited it in the same little 
box with the shirt studs. 

Much did she debate whether or not to 
mention the circumstance, but the appre- 
hension of not being believed on the one 
hand, and of injuring Harry still farther 
with Gaveston, on the other, decided her 
t6 remain silent fo:f the present. Indeed, 



although from foregone conclusions, she 
attached much importance to the accident 
herself, she could not expect it to have 
any weight with other people. Gaveston 
would naturally deny any acquaintance 
with the previous history of the half- 
crown ; and his having given it to the 
boy, would be a strong confirmation of the 
truth of his assertions. 

The displeasure she found she was likely 
to bring on Harry by remaining in the 
neighbourhood of Oakfield, quickened a 
determination she had been some time 
forming, of trying her fortune in London ; 
where, her unhappystorybeing less known, 
she hoped she might get employment. 
With this view, she Wrote to her friend 
Dobbs, explaining her motives, and re- 
questing her advice ; and Dobbs, whose 
kindly feelings towards her were in no 
way diminished by her misfortunes, re- 
commended her to come up without delay, 
assuring her that "Lunnuners were not 
so nice as country people ; and that she did 
not doubt being able to get her into a re- 
spectable situation." 

With this encouragement, Susan, glad 
enough to leave a place where she was 
looked on coolly, and where she had no 
tie but little Harry, lost not a moment in 
preparing for her departure ; and having 
with many tears embraced her dear boy, 
and taken a kind leave of Mr Jereftiy, she 
mounted the coach that passed through 
Mapleton, and bidding adieu to the place 
of her birth, and the scenes of her child- 
hood, she started to try her fortune in 
London. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Susan's arrival in london — she finds 
a friend in need. 

As Susan understood that the coach 
would not reach London till between ten 
and eleven at night, she made up her 
mind not to trouble her friend till the fol-" 
lowing day ; and with this view, she re- 
quested the coachman to set her down at 
some inn where she would be able to get 
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a bed, as near' as lie could to Parliament 
Streety where Dobbs resided. 

In complianee with this request^ when 
they readied Charing-Crossy the driver 
suddenly pulled up; and calling out, 
** Now, young 'oman, here, you are! — 
Quick if you please! Help her down. 
Jack! Box in ihe boot^-that's it!"-*-Su- 
san in a moment found herself standing 
in the middle of ihe area with her luggage 
beside her. 

*^ Which Is the inn. Sir?" said she. 

^^ Please to remember the coachman,*' 
said he. 

^^ In her confusion, Susan put her hand 
in her pocket ; but, in trulh, she knew 
sbe had nothing there ; for A» had only 
kept out the money she ejEpected to want 
on the road— the rest she had paeked for 
security in her box; and the expenses 
having exceeded her calculations, she had 
not a single sixpence left. 

^' If you U show me the inn, and wait 
till I've unlocked my trunk"— -she was be- 
ginning to say to the man^^but without 
stayingto hearths eondusion of her speech, 
he mounted his box, ejaculating ^* drr-n 
all such passengers!" and with a ^nack 
of the whip, the coach was gone, and out 
of sight before Susan had recovered her 
astonishment. '* And there I stood," she 
used to say, *^ in the middle of the place, 
close to the figure of the king on horse- 
back, with my luggage beside me, perfect- 
ly bewildered, and not knowing in tha 
world which way to turn, or what to do 
next." 

Coaches md carriages whisked by her, 
but no one paused to ask her what she was 
standing there for; and there were plenty 
of f oot-passesgers going to and fro on the 
pavement, of whom she might have in- 
quired her way; but she had heard so 
much of the dangers and dishouesty of 
JiOndon, that she trembled to turn her 
eyes fycm her boxes lest they should va- 
nish from her sight for ever. Just, how- 
ever, as she had made up her mind to 
encounter this peril, and venture as far as 
the pavement, rather than stand where 
she was all night, a man who had been 
observing her from a distance, crossed over 
and inquired if she wte waiting for a 
coach. 



^ No, Sir," replied Susan ; ^ I have just 
left the coach, but I am a stranger in Loii- 
don, and I don't know which is the inu,'' 

« Oh," said be, « if that's all, P U show 
you the inn in no time^— Is this your lu|^ 
gager 

'' Yes," replied Susan, '' but I wamt 
somebody to carry it." 

'' PU carry it," said he. « The inn 
isn't two minutes walk—just hoist up th^ 
trunk on my shoulder— that's your soit 
*— now give mfi the bandbox." 

« I won't trouble you with that, Sir," 
said Susan, grateful for this unexpected 
aid — ^^ I can carry it myself." 

** No, no," said he — " give it to me; 
you do not know London. Somebody'd 
snatch it out of your hand before you got 
the length of a street;" and so sayiug, 
away he trudged with the two boxes, and 
Susan after him, as hard as she could go* 
But with all her efforts she found it imr 
possible to keep up with him. Whilst he 
held along the 3traad, as the way wa« 
straight, and the lamps pretty thickly set^ 
she contrived to keep hin^ in view; but 
when he approached th^ neighbourhood 
of Drury Lane, and turn^ up a street tA 
the left, that ws4s rather on the ascent and 
worse lighted, he got the advantage of her, 
and she soon lost sight of him altogether. 

Poor Susan called out ^^ stop! st^p!" 
and ran as fast as she could, but littls 
thought had he of stopping, and after 
being nearly knocked down several times^ 
and getting repeated blow9 from people 
she ran against in her confosion, out of 
breath, frightened and exhausted, sbegart 
up the chase, and sitting down on the step 
of a door, she burst into teare* They w^re 
bitter tears, for it was a sad beginningr-*- 
all her little stock of money gone, how 
wae she to lire till she obtained a ^tur 
ation! And when sbe bad found lone, how 
was she to go to it» when she had not an 
article of clothing in the world but what 
she had on ? 

It is admitted that no loneliness can be 
worse than the loneliness of a great city; 
and Susan felt it so, as passenger after 
passenger passed, hurrying on their er- 
nmds of pleasure or of business, or hasr 
tening to the shelter of their own roe£i, 
heedless of the poor stranger, houseless 
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and liomelessy whose sobs met their ears. 
A few turned their head to look at her; 
but none stopped or spoke; for there^ 
where vice. and misery walk the streets 
bj night, or keep unholy vigils in unblest 
abodes, the sight of women's wretchedness 
is too common to excite either curiosity 
or compassion. 

At length the cold and damp, for it had 
come on to rain hard, forced her to get 
upon her legs and move on ; and consid- 
ering her desperate condition, without a 
penny in the world even to procure a 
night's lodging, she thought, unwilling as 
she was to disturb the family, that she had 
better try andfind her way to Dobbs, late 
as it was. But the difficulty was to find 
the way. Some to whom she ventured an 
inquiry abused her — some insulted her ; 
one man fiung his arm round her waist 
and said he'd go with her anywhere she 
liked ; and she had much ado to get rid 
of him ; and another told her if she didn't 
leave him alone, he'd call the watch. As 
for the women she addressed, they were 
still worse ; and one, who being very gaily 
dressed she took for a lady, swore a big 
oath, and bade her go to h — ^11 ! 

After running the gauntlet in this way 
for some time, without advancing in the 
least towardsher object, Susan gave up the 
point ; and resigning herself to what seem- 
ed inevitable, faint and weary as she was, 
she once more seated herself on a door step, 
and folding her cloak about her, resolved 
to wait there till morning. 

She had sat some time, and had nearly 
cried herself to sleep, when she was aroused 
by the opening of the door behind her, and 
looking round, she saw a lady stepping out, 
who, however, paused upon the threshold 
to speak to some one, that with a candle, 
appeared to be standing within the passage. 

" Be sure you're ready in time," said the 
lady. ** Rememberthe coach starts at six." 

Never fear that," replied a voice that 
struck upon Susan's ear, as one not unfa* 
miliar. " I am too glad to get away from 
this place to risk staying an hour longer in 
it than I can help." 

« Well, good by," said the lady. « I 
hope you'll have a pleasant journey, and 
meet with no disappointment." 

" Grood by !**, answered tiie voice within. 



" I wish you were going with fiae." " 1 
wish I were !" said the other. " Oh, I 
forgot to say, that you are to be sure and 
travel in the veil Mr Godfrey sent you." 

" Yes, he told me," replied the voice. 
There was another "good by !" and a shake 
of the hand ; and then the door closed 
and the lady stepped forward. 

She was attired in a silk dress, red 
shawl, and straw bonnet ; and by the 
light from the lamp which fell upon her 
face as she advanced, Susan discerned that 
she was young and pretty. Her voice too 
was gentle ; and emboldened by that and 
the countenance, the poor wanderer de- 
termined on making a last attempt to ob- 
tain the information she needed. Rising, 
therefore, to let her pass, she dropped a 
curtsey, and said, "Would you have the 
goodness, ma'am, to tell me the way to 
Westminster ? I am a poor stranger from 
the country, and am quite lost." 

At first she was about to pass on with- 
out heeding the question, but at the last 
words she paused and looked back. ** To 
Westminster !" said she, " you're a long 
way from Westminster. What part of it 
do you want to go to T 

" To Parliament Street, Ma'am," replied 
Susan. 

" And don't you know your way about 
London at all V said she. 

" Not a bit. Ma'am," answered Susan. 
" I never was in it till about two hours 
ago, when I got off the coach that brought 
me from the countiy ; and since thal^" she 
added, giving way to her tears, "a man that 
ofitelred to cany my luggage has run away 
with my boxes, which contained all I had 
in the world ; and here I am, without 
money, or a lodging for the night, and but 
one friend in the whole place, and I can t 
find my way to where she lives." 

" It's impossible you should without 
some one to guide you, and it's not my 
road," answered the lady. She hesitated 
a moment, and then drawing nearer to 
Susan, she looked hard in her face under 
her bonnet, as if to see whether she were 
speaking the truth. The result of the 
investigation appeared to be satisfactory ; 
for she added as if moved by a sudden im- 
pulse of compassion — " Come with me i 
rU give you shelter for a few hours*; and 
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in the morning you can find your friend. 
There was a night in my life when if some 
charitable soul had done as much for me, 
I mightn't be the miserable wretch I am 
now. Come along !*' And with that she 
turned and walked rapidly up the street, 
Susan keeping close by her side. 

As she was young, pretty, well dressed, 
and according to Susan s notions appeared 
to be a gentlewoman, the poor girl was so 
surprised at her last words, that she forgot 
everything else in wondering what they 
could mean ; and as the lady herself seemed 
to be in a reverie, they proceeded for some 
time in silence, which she at length rather 
abruptly interrupted by saying, ** What's 
your name, and where did you come from ?" 

" My name's Susan Hopley, Ma'am ; 
and I come from Mapleton," answered our 
heroine — "And as I spoke the words," she 
used to say, " I fell rather behind her ; for 
I expected nothing else but that she would 
have driven me away from her directly, 
and left me to pass the night in the street. 
But, to my great relief, the name didn't 
seem to stritce her at all ; and I felt much 
comforted to see that the people in London 
were not so much occupied about Andrew 
and me, and what had happened in the 
country, as I had supposed." 

" And what was your employment 
there ? " said she. 

"I was a servant," replied Susan. 
** But latterly, being out of a situation, I 
took in needlework." 

" And you are come to seek a situation 
here, I suppose ?" said the lady. 

Susan answered that she was ; and after 
this there was no more conversation till 
they reached the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street, where she lived, and then slacken- 
ing her pace a little, she said " I'll put you 
into the room with my little girl ; but as 
my husband might not be pleased at my 
• taking a stranger into the house, you'll 
make no noise till I come to let you out in 
the morning. He'll be gone away before 
that." 

She then, having stopped at a respectable- 
looking house, drewakey from her pocket, 
and let herself i^ ; and beckoning Susan to 
follow her up stairs, she conducted her to 
the second floor, where there was a candle 
half burnt down standing in a basin. 
No. 5. 



"Take this," she whispered, giving her 
the light, and opening the door of a room 
which she motioned her to enter ; and 
laying her finger on her lip, once more to 
enjoin silence, she closed the door and dis- 
appeared. 

On looking round, Susan found herself 
in a comfortable well-furnished apartment, 
with a four-post bed on one side, and a 
child's crib in the comer, in which lay 
sleeping as lovely an infant, of about. four 
years old, as eyes ever looked upon. It 
was enjoying a sweet, calm sleep, with one 
little hand under its rosy cheek, and with 
a half smile playing round the pretty red j 
lips, that showed its baby dreams were 
pleasant. 

" What" thought Susan, as she hung 
over it admiringly, "can make the mother 
of such a cherub call herself a wretch 1 
She cannot be very poor, or she couldn't 
afford to live in such a house as this. 
But we poor people are too apt to think 
there's no evil so great as poverty. Per- 
haps there are many as bad, and worse — 
and I ought to learn to bear my own trou- 
ble patiently, when I see that this pretty 
kind young creature is not without hers. 
jEIeaven bless it, sweet soul !" she added, as 
she stooped down to kiss the infant's cheek ; 
and as she lifted up her head again, she 
saw the lady standing beside her with a 
piece of bread and a glass of wine on a 
plate. 

" My husband is not come home yet,** 
said she, laying her hand kindly on Su- 
san s arm, as if she were pleased at finding 
how she was engaged — " Take this, it 
will do you good." She then kissed the 
child, and once more bidding the grateful 
Susan " good night," left her to her re- 
pose. Without undressing, the weary 
traveller stretched herself upon the wel- 
come bed, and was soon in a sound sleep. 

This blessed oblivion, however, had not 
lasted long, when she was aroused by the 
sound of a man's voice, which, although 
proceeding from the next room, reached 
her distinctly through the thin partition. 
In the confusion of first awakening, she 
started up, imagining herself still on the 
top of the coach, and that the man was 
abusing her for not paying him ; for the 
first words she distinguished were, "D — ^n 
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it ! no money I Dont tell me I What's 
become of the last ten poimds V 

** Gracious, George," said a voice which 
Susan recognised as that of her compas- 
sionate hostess, "how can you ask ? Why, 
you know, we owed every farthing of it, 
and more ; and I was obliged to divide it 
between the tradespeople just to stop their 
mouths/ 

"Well, if you cant get any money 
from him, you must walk the streets for 
it," replied the man, "for devil a rap I 
have to give you. I suppose he gave you 
the allowance for the child ? If he stops 
that, you can have him up before the ma- 
gistrates, and he won't like that just now, 
I can tell you* 

"Yes," answered the lady, "he has 
promised me the allowance ; but that is 
not enough to pay the rent, and all the 
other things we owe. Besides, how are 
we to get on when that^s gone ? I dare 
say I shall get no more from him till 
you come back.** 

" I'll be d — d if I know what you're to 
do," answered the man, " unless you 
choose to do what I tell you. I can't 
afford to pay the piper any longer, and I 
won't, that's flat. And now I'll thank 
you to let me have a little sleep, for I 
must be up at daylight to be ready for the 
coach. I hope that girl will be ready. 
Did you tell her to be ptmctuall" 

"Oh, yes, shell be ready," answered 
the lady. " But before you go to sleep 
do listen to a few words I have to say to 
you ; for, perhaps, it may be long bdTore 
you return. I have been thinkmg that 
if I could contrive to get money enough 
to set me up in some sort' of little shop 
that would provide me and my child with 
bread, that I needn't be a burden to you 
or anybody eke; and I want you to help 
me to this." 

" I can't help you to what I haven't 
got," answered the man, in a drowsy tone. 

"Yes, you could," answered she, "if 
you would persuade him to do it. Tell 
him that I would on that condition re- 
nounce the allowance for the child, aad 
undertake to maintain her myself. Will 
you, Geoige T 

" Very well," said the man, in a tone 
that denoted he was half asleep. 



" I say, George, listen to me, will you 
ask hun to do this X' persisted she. 

" D — ^n it, woman, hold your tongue, 
will you ? or I'll make you !" exclaimed 
the man, in a louder key. 

" Only promise to do what I ask, and 
I'll not speak another word," returned 
she. " I know very well, George, you're 
tired of me now ; but you did like me 
once ; and then you promised that I should 
always share whatever you had. I don't 
complain that you have changed, and I 
have no right to reproach you. . But do 
me this one favour ; it's all I'll ever ask 
of you r 

" Very well," replied the man, in rather 
a softer tone. "Perhaps, I'll try what I 
can do ; but he's devilish hard to deal 
with. He was a different sort of chap 
when he wanted me. And as to my wish- 
ing to get rid of you, Julia, you know as 
long as the game lasted I've kept you like 
a lady, and you've wanted for nothing ; 
but now it's up, I tell you, and you must 
shift for yourself." 

" And so I will," replied she, " if you 
could only get him to put me in an honest 
way of getting my living." 

" Well, I'll see what I can do,'* said 
the man ; and now, d — ^n it, do let me get 
a little sleep!" 

Here the conversation terminated ; and 
much as Susan was impressed with it, 
her fatigue soon put an end to her reflec- 
tions ; and in a few minutes she was again 
buried in a profound sleep, from which 
she did not awake till she was roused by 
the joyous infantine laugh of the child in 
the morning. The mother was dressing 
it, and between every article of clothes she 
put on, it was running away and hiding 
itself behind the curtains of the bed. " It 
would have been a pretty sight to look 
on," Susan would say, " the fair young 
mother and the lovely child, if I had not 
had in my mind the conversation I had 
overheard in the night — ^but that spoiled 
the picture ; and I could have wept to 
think of the misery that was gathering 
round them. *And that sweet face of 
thine,' thought I, as I looked at the in- 
fant, ^ may be but a snare to thee, as thy 
poor mother's has doubtless been to her. 
She was a pretty young creature, the 
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mother, witli delicate featares, and soft 
dove-like eyes, but already, altlioagh she 
was not more than twenty years of age, 
there were traces of melancholy and deep 
anxiety in her countenance. Perhaps, 
if I had not been so much in her secret, I 
might not have understood them so well ; 
but as it was, I fancied I could read her 
story in her face." 

When she had finished dressing the 
child, Susan arose and wished her good 
morning. She answered rery kindly, 
hoping she had rested well, and had re* 
covered her fatigue. 

^ Qruite, Ma'am, thanks to you," replied 
Susan ; *^ and I am sure I shall never 
forget your goodness the longest day I 
have to live. It's what few would have 
done for a poor stranger." 

" You are very welcome," replied Julia ; 
*^ I wish I could do more to help you out 
of your difficulties. But I suppose when 
you have found your friend you'll do 
pretty well ; so after we have had some 
breakfast I'll walk part of the way with 
you and put you on the road." 

They l&en adjourned to the front room, 
where there was a fire ; and Susan having 
assisted her to prepare the breakfast, they 
sat down together. 
I "And what made you leave the country, 
where I suppose you had. friends, to come 
to London for the chance of doing better 
among strangers ?" inquired Julia. 

" I had plenty of friends in the country. 
Ma'am," answered Susan; " and very 
good ones ; and six months ago I never 
expected to be as badly ofi^ as I am now, 
or to be obliged to look further for a home; 
but a circumstance happened that threw 
a suspicion on one of my funily, and since 
that I loUnd people began to look coldly 
on me." 

"Ah," said she, " that's the way of the 
world ; at least, towards the poor," and 
then she fell into thought and was silent. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and they set off 
towards Parliament Street, leading the 
child between them, who, pretty soul, 
went skipping and prattling along, as gay 
M the morning. 

They had walked some distance, and 
had reached the neighbourhood of Soho, 



when, in passing through a narrow shabby 
street, Julia requested ^san to take charge 
of the child a moment whilst she called at 
a shop, and presently she turned into one 
that, by the watches and trinkets in the 
window, Susan concluded was a jeweller's; 
but a longer acquaintance with London 
life would have taught her to recognise it 
as a pawnbroker's. She had a small par- 
cel in her hand when she went in, but she 
came out without it; and after walking a 
few steps, she said, " Here, Susan, take 
this ; it's not much, but it's better than 
nothing;" and she had placed five shil- 
lings in her hand, before she knew what 
she was doing. 

" My dear lady," answered Susan, who 
after what she had heard in the night could 
not bear to think of accepting her bounty, 
" pray take it back again ; I don't fear but 
I shall do very well when I have found my 
friend. And, at all events, I am alone, and 
able to bear up against a deal of hardship 
— ^but you have this dear child to provide 
for ; and I could never find in my heart 
to spend the money if I took it." 

" She turned a sharp eye on me," Susan 
used to relate, ^when I said this, and I saw 
in a minute that I had betrayed myself ; 
for certainly there was nothing in her ap- 
pearance or way of living to justify me in 
supposing that she could not spare so small 
a sum. The colour came into her cheeks, 
for she guessed how I had gained my in- 
formation ; and I turned away my head, 
for I felt my own getting red too. * No,* 
she said, when she had recovered herself, 
though her voice was slightly altered— 
^ no, keep it ; it won't make my situation 
better or worse; but it is awkward for 
you not to have a shilling in your pocket 
in case of need.' 

" I couldn't keep the tears that were 
already in my eyes from running down 
my cheeks, at these words, to think of her 
goodness, her youth, her troubles, and her 
sweet young diild, and I thought what a 
blessed thing it would be for anybody that 
was rich, to put her in the decent way she 
wanted to earn her bread, and so peihaps 
save her from being driven by poverty and 
want to more misery, and a worse way of 
life ; but I could only bid Grod bless her, 
and look down upon her with pity." 
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When they had reached the neighbour- 
hood that Dobbs inhabited, and there was 
no further danger of 'Susans losing her 
way, Julia stopped, and said, " Now you 
are within a few doors of your friend's 
house, and I may leave you." 

" Dear lady," said Susan, " it's not 
likely that such a poor creature as I am 
should ever have it my power to make any 
return for your goodness but my prayers, 
but if there ever should be anything that 
a poor servant can do, be sure that I would 
go as far to serve you or your dear little 
child here, as I would for myself." 

" I don't doubt it," replied Julia, « for 
I, see you ve a grateful heart; and I wish 
I was so situated that I could keep you 
with me. Such a friend would be a great 
comfort. Heaven knows I want one ! But 
that's impossible; so good by, and God 
bless you!" 

"Amen, Madam, and you!" said Susan 
— ^^ and so shaking hands kindly, we 
parted, after a few hours* acquaintance, 
with our hearts as warm to each other, 
and as much trust and good will, as if we 
had been friends all our lives." 



CHAPTER IX. 



LOTE AND HUBOER. 



In an oM chateau on the banks of the 
Garonne in the neighbourhood of Cadillac, 
and about fifteen miles from Bordeaux, 
dwelt an antique cavalier, called Don 
Querubin de la Rosa y Saveta. As his 
name implies, he was a Spaniard by birth ; 
and was, in fact, a native of Upper Na- 
varre ; but a rather premature explosion 
of gallantry having brought him into peri- 
lous collision with a powerful attd vindic- 
tive family of Arragon, his parents de- 
spatched him across the P3rrenees, to the 
care of Monsieur R^oul, a worthy exporter 
of claret, and an old acquaintance. 

Although Don Querubin could show 
some quarters of nobility, he was the 
youngest son of a very indigent family ; 
. nd after residing some months in the 
house of Monsieur Raoul, he began to dis- 
cover that there was better fare to be met 



with at the table of an opulent Bordeaux 
merchant, thancow-heel,onion-broth, tripe, 
or unsavoury stews ; and that it was more 
agreeable to relish his fricandeaux and 
salmis with a good glass of Chateau Mar- 
gaux, than with the poor produce of the 
paternal vineyard. Overlooking the de- 
gradation, therefore, he consented to de- 
file his pure blood by connecting himself 
with commerce ; and in process of time 
became a partner in the house of R^oul, 
Bonstetten, and Company ; of which firm 
he wias still a member, although, being now 
advanced in years, an inactive one. 

His Spanish pride, which, although sub- 
dued to his interest, was by no means era- 
dicated, caused him to prefer inhabiting 
in solitary state the old castle we have 
mentioned, which he had christened the 
Chateau de la Rosa, to residing in the 
more gay and bustling city, although he 
sacrificed a great deal of comfort and so- 
ciety to his dignity. But in Bordeaux he 
was simply called Monsieur Rosa, whilst 
in the neighbourhood of his castle he was 
styled Monsieur le Marquis ; a variation 
of nomenclature that made an incalcula- 
ble difference in the old gentleman's hap- 
piness and self-complacency ; and fully 
compensated for all the advantages he was 
content to forego to enjoy it. Besides, 
after the vengeance of his enemy was sup- 
posed to have relaxed, he frequently re- 
visited the place of his nativity ; and he 
found it more agreeable to his haughty re- 
lations to be invited to the Chateau de la 
Rosa, where his remnant of nobility still 
adhered to him, than to busy Bordeaux, 
where it was neither esteemed noracknow- 
leged. 

Now, it happened that Monsieur le Mar- 
quis had the misfortune to be fitted by na- 
ture with some rather incongruous attri- 
butes ; he was very ugly, very vain, and, 
withal, an inordinate admirer of beauty — 
of beauty of all shades and countries, but 
more especially of English beauty. He had 
been in love all his life ; but he had been 
one of the most unsuccessful of lovers, par- 
ticularly amongst the goddesses of his pe- 
culiar worship, the Dsrir Englishwomen; 
not one of whom had he ever been able to 
persuade to listen to his vows. Neverthe- 
less, he did not despair ; he loved on as 
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sanguine people liveon, through athousand 
disappointments ; reviving again after each 
overthrow, ready to enter with fresh vigour 
on a new pursuit ; and willing to attri- 
bute his failure to any cause in the world 
but his own want of merit ; although with 
an extremely tall, spare figure, a sallow 
complexion, high aquiline nose, and long, 
yellow teeth, he certainly made but an ill 
representation of Cupid ; especially as these 
charms were usually attired in a black 
velvet skull cap, called a calotte ; a crim- 
son damask dressing gown, and yellow 
slippers. But he found his consolation 
and his encouragement in his favourite 
song, which, with a cracked voice, he daily 
and hourly carolled out of tune : — 

That Love his triumphs dear should sell. 

Is sure most just and fair. 
Since none but be rewards so well. 

With joys beyond compare. 
Besides, 'tis clear the urchin's wise. 
For what is cheap we never prize. 

" Here is a letter for Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,*' said his servant, entering his dress- 
ing-room, one morning, where he was 
shaving, and singing — 

That love his triumphs dear should sell. 

^* Let us see, Criquet," said the marquis ; 
" where does it come from, eh ? " 

" It comes from England," said Criquet, 
holding it up to the light, and eompressing 
the sides, that he might get a peep into it. 

" Give it me," said Don Querubin, lay- 
ing down his razor, though but half shaved. 

" Stop," said Criquet, still endeavouring 
to penetrate the contents of the letter, ** I 
see the words, 'beautiful girl.'" 

" How ? you see that V* said the mar- 
quis, turning briskly round on his chair. 

*** Beautiful girl,'" repeated Criquet 
slowly, *" her eyes are' — ah ! I can't make 
out the colour of her eyes." 

" Blue, Criquet J" cried Don Querubin, 
smacking his lips. " Blue, by my mar- 
quisate. For doubtless she's an English- 
woman. But let us see ; give me the 
letter, that we may ascertain what it's 
about." 

** It's about a pretty girl," said Criquet; 
"that's clear." 

** Nothing better, Criquet," said the mar* 
quis with a knowing wink, whilsthe broke 
the seal. " A-h !" continued he, drawing 



a long breath as he threw himself back in 
his chair, and stretched out his legs, that 
he might the better relish a communica- 
tion on so interesting a topic-—" now, let 
us see ;" and he commenced reading aloud 
as follows : — 

"* Dear Sir, 

'In compliance with your re- 
quest, I have, ever since my return to Eng- 
land, been looking out for something likely 
to suit you — (" How?" exclaimed the mar- 
quis, a little puzzled by this beginning;) 
' and I trust I have at length been so for- 
tunate as to discover an object exactly to 
your taste.' ("What can it be, Criquet?" 
said the marquis. " Go on," said Criquet.) 
' The young lady to whom I have ventured 
to promise your favour and protection, is 
exceedingly desirous of travelling and 
visiting foreign parts.' (" That shows her 
sense ;" observed Criquet. " Softly," said 
Don Querubin ; " where were we ? Ah, 
I see — 'travelling and visiting foreign 
parts.*) * She is a most beautiful girl' — " 

"Didn't I say so ?" said Criquet. 

"'Her eyes,'" continued Don Querubin. 

" Ah ! now for the eyes ! " said Criquet, 
rubbing his hands. 

" ' Her eyes are of a heavenly blue — ' 
By the blood of my ancestors !" exclaimed 
the marquis, "I was sure of it. * Her hair 
ia perfectly black, and her complexion 
positively transparent.' Heavens! what 
incomparable charms ! " cried the marquis, 
dropping the letter, as if paralyzed by the 
force of the description. 

"Let us see the rest," said Criquet, 
picking it up, and proceeding to decipher 
it's contents. " ' Her teeth are like pearls ; ' 
(that's good,) * her figure graceful, and her 
hands and feet models for a sculptor.' A 
thousand miracles ! " " Why, she's an an- 
gel, Criquet," exclaimed the marquis. " I 
like the hands and feet," said Criquet. 
" But stay, there's more to come. * This 
young person,*" continued he, "'is re- 
markably prudent, and entertains a pecu- 
liar preference for individuals of a certain 
age.' " " The very thing we want," said 
Criquet. " I admire her taste," said the 
marquis. " Go on, go on." 

"'But,'" continued Criquet, ('*Ah! 
here comes a buty as usual,) ' but I will not 
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conceal from you, that this lovely crea- 
ture is ambitious.' " 

"And why not?" said the Marquis. 

"'Ambitious,'" repeated Criquet; "*and 
desirous of raising herself to an elevated 
rank.'" 

" She shall be a marchioness, Criquet," 
said Don Querubin. " I hope that will con- 
tent her. De la Rosa y Saveta, eh 1" 

" * Nevertheless,' " continued Criquet 
reading, " * being very young, for she is 
but seventeen — * " 

" The tender lambkin !" exclaimed the 
marquis. 

" * Knowing little of the world, and be- 
ing entirely ignorant of all foreign lan- 
guages and customs — 

" I'll teach her the language of love/' 
said the marquis, sentimentally. 

" * Or customs,* " reiterated Criquet, 
" * some slight ceremony, and a few un- 
meaning words read from a missal by our 
friend Criquet, who will make a capital 
priest,* ("the devillshalll " said Criquet ;) 
* will be all that is necessary on the occa- 
sion/ 

"The end spoils the beginning I" said 
Criquet, nodding his head significantly. 

" But that is villanous I" said the mar- 
quis, in an indignant tonet 

"And pray who does the letter come 
from?" 

"It's signed, TValter Qaveston^ an- 
swered Criquet. " Here's a postscript too." 

" Read it," said Querubin. 

"*I have addressed the young lady, 
whose name is Mademoiselle Amabel 
Jones, to the house of Monsieur Raoul 
and Co., Bordeaux; where I expect she 
will arrive, escorted by a particular friend 
of mine, shortly after this reaches you.' " 

" That's all," said Criquet, as he closed 
the letter, with a strong expression of 
contempt on his countenance. 

" We shall marry her in reality," said 
the marquis. 

" To be sure we shall," replied Criquet. 
^' What do they take us for ? wretches 
without principle, without honour, to de- 
ceive a young creature that puts her trust 
in us ! The very idea shocks me." 

** You are an honest fellow, Criquet," 
said the marquis. "You are a man of 
honour." 



*' I hope so," said Criquet. " As for 
that rascal, Gaveston, he was never much 
to my taste. I'd never much opinion of 
him." 

** Nor I," replied the marquis. " He's 
a hard man ; he has no heart, no suscepti- 
bility. I doubt whether he was ever in 
love in his life." 

" And it is said some awkward misun- 
derstandings arose at the card-table when 
he was last here," said Criquet. " I know 
some gentlemen refused to play with 
him." 

" A man that w^l deceive women will 
deceive men when he hopes to do it with 
impunity," said the marquis. 

" I have always remarked it," replied 
Criquet. 

" True honour," continued the marquis, 
" is for every day's wear ; for all times 
and for all places ; it is not to be put ofF 
and on at pleasure." 

" That's true," said Criquet. " He was 
not a man to employ on so delicate a mis- 
sion," 

" It was rather a jest than anything 
else," returned the marquis. "I have 
never thought of it since." 

" But since she is coming," said Criquet, 
" we must make up our minds what we 
are to do." 

" Marry her, of course," replied Que- 
rubin. 

" With all my heart," responded Cri- 
quet, ** provided always — " 

" Provided what?" said the marquis. 

" Why, there are certain points to be 
considered," said Criquet. " Suppose, for 
example, she was not exactly — ^hem !" and 
he shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

" What do you mean, Criquet f ' asked 
the marquis. " Isn't she as beautiful as 
an angel T 

" There's no denying that," replied 
Criquet, " at least, if she answers the de- 
scription ; but what's to become of us if 
she should not happen to be as virtuous 
as one ?" 

" But he particularly mentions her pru- 
dence," observed the marquis. 

" That's true," replied Criquet ; " but 
what is his word good for?" 

** Fie, fie, Criquet," said Querubin. " We 
must not suspect the lovely creature." 
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** Bat, unforttmately, loyely creatures 
are not always as irreproachable as they 
should be/' said Criquet. 

" For my part," said the marquis, " I 
have always found their yirtue impreg- 
nable." 

** I fancy that depends on circum- 
stances," said Criquet. " But, however, 
supposing that's all right, there's another 
question. What are we to do with Ma'm'- 
selle Dorothee V* 

^* But if she does not love me ?" replied 
Don Querubin. '^ Have I not persevered 
for three years without a shadow of suc- 
cess ? I am satisfied she has some other 
attachment, or the thing would be im- 
possible." 

" That may be," answered Criquet. ** I 
don't dispute it ; but there are certain 
little emolument that the young lady 
has touched occasionally, which she may, 
perhaps, be less willing to dispense with, 
than with the vows that accompanied 
them. Besides, if I mistake not, it was 
only yesterday that I found you at her 
feet." 

" I can t deny it," replied Querubin. 
** And moreover, I promised her a new 
shawl, which I was to give her this morn- 
ing." 

^^ And here she comes to claim it," said 
Criquet. '^ I hear the pattering^ of her 
feet in the corridor," 

" Open the door, my friend, open the 
door, and we'U 'Confess the whole affair to 
her with honour and candour," said the 
marquis. ^ 

" Come in, Ma'm'selle Dorothee," said 
Criquet, as he threw open the door, and 
admitted a pretty, arch-looking, black- 
eyed grisette, who walked into the room 
with all the consciousness of power in her 
step. 

" Good morning, marquis," said Doro- 
thy ; ** how are you to-day ?" 

" Quite well, my^ love — ^hem ! that is 
Ma'm'selle Dorothee, I mean." 

« Ha ! ha !" thought Dorothee. « He's 
angry because I wouldn't let him have a 
kiss yesterday. I must coax him a bit. 
Gracious I how blooming you are looking 
this morning ! Stay, just let me set your 
cap a little on one side — there, so. Now, 
whip me, if you look more than thirty — 



you don't indeed ; and you know I never 
flatter you." 

** Not often, certainly, Doioth^,* re- 
plied the marquis. ** But the good news 
I have just received has cheered me, I con- 
fess." 

*^ From Spain, perhaps ?" 

** No, it's £rom England," replied the 
marquis. '^ It announces the approaching 
arrival of a young lady — *' 

"A young lady I" said Dorothee, raising 
her eyebrows. 

" As beautiful, Dorothee, as yourself." 

^ And I hope a little more amiable," 
thought Criquet. 

"It's to try me," thought Dorothe'e. 
"And pray what is she coming forT 

" For the sole purpose of honouring me 
with her hand and her affections," replied 
Don Querubin. 

"Bah!" said Dojoth^e. "Before she 
has seen you ?" 

** It's true, however," replied the mar- 
quis ; " this young lady is gifted with a 
remarkable degree of prudence — she has 
very proper notions about things, and en- 
tertains a decided preference for gentle- 
men of a certain age." 

" That is, she says so, and you are flat 
enough to believe her," said Dorothee. 

"Besides," said the marquis, "she is 
ambitious, and aspires to a distinguished 
alliance." 

" For that part of the story, it's likely 
enough," said Dorothee. " And what do 
you mean to do with her when she ar- 
rives?" 

" Marry her, assuredly," said the mar- 
quis, in as firm a voice as he could assume, 
for he felt rather awed by the thunder- 
cloud he saw gathering on Ma'm'selle Do- 
roth^e's fair brow ; there was something 
very like truth in the marquis's manner, 
and she did not quite admire the aspect 
affairs were taking. 

"You're telling me this to put me in a 
passion ; I'm sure you are," said Dorothee, 
as the angry blood sufliised her cheeks. 

** By the blood of my ancestors, no I" 
answered Querubin. " Here is the letter 
— ^let Criquet read it to you. You will 
there learn her qualifications, and the fa- 
vourable disposition she entertains towards 
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Not too mucli delighted at the office, 
however, Criquet undertook it ; since the 
art of reading formed no part of Ma^m'selle 
Dorothee's accomplishments. She waited 
quietly till he reached the end of the epistle, 
(a certain passage of which, regarding the 
false marriage, he had the precaution to 
omit,) and then settling herself firmly on 
her jfeet, putting her two hands in the 
pockets of her apron, and fixing her bright 
black eyes on the marquis, she said, " Now, 
' listen : if this woman comes here, I'll poison 
her I" 

" Bah !" said the marquis. " You're 
joking." 

"You think so r said Dorothee. "You 
had better not put me to the proof. For 
three long years you have been couil- 
ing me — it was but last night you en- 
treated me to accept your hand — " 

" And you refused it," said the mar- 
quis. 

"No matter," answered she," I mightn't 
always have refused it. Perhaps, I came 
here this morning with certain intentions 
— ^I shall not say what, now — I might have 
owned that I loved you for anything you 
know — ^but you shall never know now 
whether I do or not !" And passion here 
supplied the fountains that grief would 
have left dry. 

" Nay, nay, Dorothee !" said Querubin, 
who was at a loss to find an argument 
against the tears. " Queen of my soul !" 

" I am not the queen of your soul," 
sobbed she. " You never loved me ; I see 
it plainly, now that it's too late." 

" By Heaven I but I did, and do," said 
Querubin, quite overcome. 

" Then you won't marry her T said Do- 
rothee. 

" But if she come to me all the way from 
England on purpose?" said the marquis. 
" What can I do, as a man of honour, but 
marry her ?" 

" Very well," said Dorothee. " Let her 
come ; that's all. I ask no better. But 
mark me, for what I say I'll do. If she 
comes here, I tell you again, I'll poison 
her !" and so saying she quitted the room. 

" By the great gods !" exclaimed Don 
Querubin, throwing himself back in his 
chair, and dropping his arms — " I pity 
her ! She loves me to distraction !" 



"It's to be regretted she never men- 
tioned it before," said Criquet. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DUKE AND THE DAIRYMAID. 

On a certain evening, nearly about the 
period that the conversation detailed in 
our last Chapter took place in the dressing- 
room of Don Querubin, in the Chateau de 
la Rosa, the unwieldy diligence from Har- 
fleur, entering by the Barriere de Neuilly, 
rolled into the city of Paris, containing in 
the interior of its massive body its full 
complement of six goodly souls ; and in 
the coupe, two, a lady and gentleman bear- 
ing in air and aspect the most unequivocal 
symptoms of a recent importation across 
the channel. The lady was very young, 
exceedingly handsome, and neatly attired 
in the costume of her own country ; and 
though without any appearance of fashion 
or of artificial polish, there was an air of 
simple and natural grace about her person 
and demeanour that left no room for re- 
gret, that art had done little where nature 
had done so much. Her figure was light 
and agile, her eyes of a rich deep blue, her 
hair glossy black, and her complexion 
pure, delicate, and healthy. 

The gentleman was many years older, 
perhaps about forty, with a countenance 
that yet showed some remains of beauty, 
and that appeared to have suffered more 
from dissipation and bad company, than 
from time. Its expression was so mixed 
as to be almost undefinable. There were 
some traces still surviving of good natui-e, 
and of a disposition to enjoy and be happy, 
that occasionally struggled through and 
illuminated the dark and complicated mask 
that puzzled the beholder ; but then such 
a heavy cloud would suddenly fall and 
obscure these gleams of light, that the spec- 
tator felt as if a black crape veil had been 
unexpectedly interposed betwixt him and 
the object of his contemplation. 

The prevailing expression, however, the 
one most frequently pervading both the 
countenance and manner, was that of ex- 
treme recklessness, mingled with a con- 
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Biderable degree of intrepidity. With re- 
spect to the costume, and general air and 
carriage of the person in question, it par- 
took, in about equal degrees, of tliat of the 
horse jockey, prize fighter, and gentleman ; 
and there was one feature in his face which 
inclined an attentive observer to believe 
that his society had not always been of 
the most peaceable description ; namely, 
his nose, which had evidently been broken 
across the bridge, and had consequently 
acquired a very remarkable twist and ele- 
vation. 

The evening was dark and excessively 
wet ; and Paris, noisy, dirty, and ill light- 
ed, as it then was, did not present a very 
alluring aspect. 

" Is this Bordeaux?" inquired the lady 
of her companion, as they drew up at the 
Barriere to deliver their passports, 

" Not exactly," replied he ; " we shall 
be there by and by. But I propose re- 
maining here to-night, and perhaps for a 
few days to recruit, if you have no objec- 
tion." 

" Not any," answered she ; " I shall be 
very glad of a little rest, for I am very 
tired, and my head aches dreadfully with 
jolting over those stony roads." 

" Come, ladies and gentlemen ! " cried 
the driver, when he had safely lodged the 
cumbrous vehicle in the court of the coach- 
office, in the Rue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. " Now I We are at the end of our 
journey. Have the goodness to get down. 
Give me leave to help you," added he, tak- 
ing the fair traveller round her slender 
waist, and placing her on the ground. 

" We want a lodging," said the gentle- 
man, in indifferent French, and addressing 
himself to one of the clerks. " Is there 
anything to be got near here ? " 

'^ I have a splendid apartment at the 
gentleman's service," said a respectable 
looking man, advancing with his hat off, 
and bowing to the ground, " Allow me 
the honour of showing you the way; it's 
not five minutes' walk from this." And 
the luggage being intrusted to a commis- 
I sionaire, the party immediately moved ofi; 
and were conducted by the stranger to a 
respectable looking house in the Rue des 
Petites Ecuries ; where, after ascending a 
considerable number of dirty stone stairs. 
No. C. 



they foxmd themselves in a very tolerable 
suite of apartments, decorated with faded 
yellow damask, and a due proportion of 
cracked mirror% tarnished gilding, and 
marble slabs; and w*hen the stove was 
heated, the girandoles lighted, and a good 
supper from the kitchen of a neighbouring 
traiteur was placed upon the table, aecom- 
panied by a bottle of Yin de Bordeaux, 
the travellers began to find themselves 
tolerably comfortable and disposed to con- 
versation. 

" You've heard of Paris, I dare say?" 
said the gentleman. 

"Yes,"repliedthehidy. "It's in France, 
isn t it < 

" Precisely," returned he. " The chief 
city, as London is of England ; only much 
gayer and more agreeable." 

" It may easily be that," replied she ; 
" at least for all I saw of London." 

" That was not much, certainly," an- 
swered the gentleman, smiling. ^'But 
you'll see Paris under different circum- 
stances." 

" Is it on our road ?" said she, 

" Why, to say the truth," returned he, 
" it did not make much difference, and I 
thought it a pity to lose the opportunity, 
so here we are!" 

'^ In Paris," said she. 

" In Paris," returned he ; " where I 
think we may kill a little time pleasantly 
enough. You must not judge by what 
you've seen yet," added he, observing that 
the impression made by the dirty streets 
and dim lights was not altogether favour- 
able. " You'll see things under a different 
aspect to-morrow. Besides,- we are not in 
the fashionable quarter, exactly." 

" I should like to live in the fashionable 
quarter," observed the lady, " if we are to 
make any stay." 

" By all means," replied the gentleman. 
".It's precisely what I intend. There is 
no place in the world where beauty sooner 
attracts notice than in Paris, especially 
foreign beauty. It has only to be seen 
in public places— the Thuilleries for ex- 
ample," 

" What sort of a place is that?" inquir* 
ed the lady. 

" It's the garden of the royal palace — 
the king's palace." 

G 
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^^Does he live there 1" said she. 

** He does usually/' answered her com- 
panion. 

" I should like to go there very much," 
responded the lady. 

^^ I thought sOy" replied her companion. 
'^ Of course, it's the resort of the court, 
and myriads of gay cavaliers^ young, hand- 
some, and rich are to be met with. I think 
it will be time enough to go to the Chateau 
de la Rosa when we have shown ourselves 
here a little. What say you?" 

** I should like to go to the Thuilleries, 
by all means," returned the lady ; "but I 
don't intend to give up being a marchio- 
ness." 

** Certainly not, imless you gave it up 
for something better," replied the gentle- 
man. " But there mre more marquises in 
the world than Don Querubin who have 
an eye for beauty ; young, handsome, and 
rich ones into the bargain ; not to mention 
counts, dukes, and princes, all as plenty as 
blackberries here. At all events, you can 
give it a trial. A little delay can do no 
harm ; and we can go forward if we find 
things here don't answer our expectations. 
To-morrow, if you like, we'U move into a 
more fashionable quarter ; and by the by, 
we must think of how we'll caU ourselves. 
We're in the passport as Mr and Miss 
Jones — Colonel Jones would sound better, 
and be more likely to get us on." 

" Why not Lord Jones?' said the lady. 

** I'm afraid that won't do," returned 
he. " Lords are too well known. But 
there are fifty Colonel Jones's and I may 
be one of them for anything the people 
here will know to the contrary. 

*^ I don't like the name of Jones at 
all," replied the lady. " I like names of 
three syllables, at least; and I like two 
or three names. There were some people 
in our county that had two or three names, 
and they were always thought more of 
than others on that account." 

" But we'd better stick to Jones," re- 
turned the gentleman, " for fear of acci- 
dents, as it's in the passport." 

**But we can add some more names to it," 
said the lady. " In our county there were 
the familiesof the Arlingtons, and the Dar- 
lingtons. I think Arlington Darlington 
Jones would sound veiy well," 



^^ It's coming it rather strong," said the 
gentleman. 

« I like it," said she. 

" Then Arlington Darlington Jones let 
it be. We'll get some cards to-morrow, 
the first thing we do." 

On the following morning after break- 
fast, Colonel and Miss Arlington Darling- 
ton Jones sallied forth in quest of fashion- 
able lodgings, and at the Hotel Marboeuf, 
in the Rue St. Honor^ Uiey found a suite 
of apartments likely to answer their pur- 
pose. On the first floor, large, lofty, and 
elegantly furnished, they appeared, to the 
fair Englishwoman, everything that was 
desirable. 

"I think they'll answer extremely well," 
said thecolonel to the showily-dressed lady 
who condescended to treat with him on the 
subject. " We'll order our luggage to be 
sent, and sleep here to-night." 

" Excuse me !" said the lady, " but per- 
haps Monsieur would have the goodness 
to favour ftie with a reference — it's ex- 
tremely unpleasant, but we are obliged 
to be cautious." 

" Oh, by all means," replied the colonel, 
with the most unconoernedmanner imagin- 
able. You are very right, very right in- 
deed. Here is my card — Colonel Jones, 
Arlington Darlington Jones, you observe. 
You've only to send to the British Am- 
bassador's, they'll recognise the name im- 
mediately. There are few better known 
in England, I flatter myself, than Jones." 

" I am persuaded of it," responded Ma- 
dame Coulin, with a deferential curtsey 
and a winning smile, dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the reference. " Persons of dis- 
tinction are so easily recognised." 

" As I am assured your inquiries will 
be answered satisfactorily," pursued the 
colonel, " I shall desire the luggage to be 
sent immediately. In the meantime, as 
we want to make a few purchases, you 
can perhaps favour us with the address of 
a milliner, a tailor, and so forth?" 

" Certainly," replied Madame Coulin. 
" There is the excellent Monsieur Truchet 
just opposite ; a man of the first respecta- 
bility, and my own cousin, by the by; an 
artist of the highest celebrity. And for a 
milliner, I shaU take the liberty of recom- 
mending my sister, Madame Doricourt, 
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Rue de Richelieu, No. 7. She has one of 
the first establishments in Paris, and I 
flatter myself the young lady will have 
every reason to be satisfied." 

" I don't doubt it," responded the colo- 
nel ; and everything being arranged, I be- 
lieve we may take our leave for the pre- 
sent. You'll have the goodness to receive 
our luggage; and we shall ourselves re- 
turn in the course of the day. Good morn- 
ing, madamet" 

" Adieu, Monsielir I" said the lady, as 
she curtsied them out of the saloon. ^' You 
will have the goodness to remember my 
sister's address ; the worthy Monsieur 
Truchet you will find exactly opposite." 

" Certainly," said Colonel Jones. "They 
may rely on our custom ; the being con- 
nexions of yours is quite a sufficient re- 
commendation ; and we shall not fail to 
make use of your name." 

** Gracious !" said she, as she looked 
over the gilt balustrade, and followed them 
with hereyes down the stairs, "those Eng- 
lish folks I Never to ask the rent ! But 
they're so rich, that's the reason. I'd made 
up my mind to take six hundred livres — 
but eight won't be a penny too much. In- 
deed, the apartments are cheap at eight ; 
and eight it shall be. It will be just the 
same to him, I've no doubt" — a conclusion, 
in which Colonel Jones, had he been ap- 
pealed to on the subject, would have per- 
fectly coincided. 

The next visit of our travellers was to 
the gate of the British Ambassador's hdtel, 
where, having inquired if his lordship was 
at home, and being of course answered in 
the negative, the colonel threw down his 
card, begging it might be delivered to him 
without fail ; so that when, presently after- 
wards, Madame Coulinarrived to make her 
perquisitions, the porter was prepared to 
say that he believed the gentleman was an 
acquaintance of his excellency, as he had 
just been there to make a visit. 

The assistance of the worthy cousin, 
Monsieur Truchet, and of the sister, Ma- 
dame Doricoui't, were next put in requisi- 
tion ; and the colonel suggested to his fair 
companion the propriety of not exhibiting 
themselves in the more fashionable resorts 
till their appearance was improved by the 
result of these admirable artists' taste and 



science. They accordingly coniined them- 
selves to the obscurer parts of the city, tak- 
ing their dinner at an inferior restaura- 
teur's ; after which the colonel conducted 
Miss Jones to the hdtel of Madame Coulin, 
who received them with the most flattering 
attention ; and then proceeded to finish his 
own evening at a gaming-house in the Pa- 
lais Royal. 

On the second day, being duly equipped, 
they repaired at the accustomed hour of 
promenade to the ThuiUeries, where the 
transcendant charms of Miss Jones soon 
attracted such a swarm of admirers, that 
their way was absolutely impeded by the 
flutter around them. 

" What exquisite beauty!" cried one, 

" Who is sher cried another. 

** Does no one know the name of this 
divine creature?" cried a third. 

" I'm sure she's English," said a fourth. 

"Sie's certainly a foreigner," said a fifth 
— ^in short the aristocratic crowd was in 
commotion. 

" What's the matter r said the Due de 
Rochechouart, who at that moment came 
out of the palace. 

" ITie most incomparable beauty has just 
appeared," replied the Comte d'Armagnac; 
** and we cannot make out who she is." 

*' Where is she?" inquired the duke. 

" There, just before," answered De 
L'Orme. " The man that accompanies 
her looks like a blackguard." 

** She's provincial," said Rochechouart, 
eyeing her figure through his glass. 

*' She has no fashion, I admit," answered 
lyArmagnac. " But her face is divine." 

"Let us see," said Rochechouart, calmly, 
and with the air of a man certain of accom- 
plishing whatever he chose to undertake ; 
and advancing hastily, close behind the 
colonel and his fair companion, he con- 
trived slightly to entangle the hilt of his 
sword in the drapery of Miss Jones's dress. 

" A thousand pardons !" cried he, taking 
off his hat in the most irresistible manner 
in the world; and exhibiting a head that 
Adonis himself need not have disowned ; 
whilst under pretence of extricating the 
sword he took care to entangle it stOl fur- 
ther — ^** I am really in despair." 

"Miss Jones does not speak French,*' 
replied the colonel, who easily penetrated 
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the manoettTre ; " or I am sure she would 
be happy to accept your apologies." 

** You are extremely obliging," returned 
Rochechouart. ^^ I have the happiness to 
speak a little English, having been ambas- 
sador in your country for a short time ; but 
I did not make myself so much acquainted 
with the language as I might have done, 
which I always regret when I have the 
good fortune to meet any of your charming 
countrywomen. Jons," said he, ** Jons — 
I am sure I met a family of that name in 
England." 

" Nothing more likely," replied the colo- 
nel. " Our name, if I may be excused for 
saying so, is pretty well known in most 
parts of the island." 

" And you have very lately arrived in 
Paris, I presume r said Rochechouart, 
" with this young lady, your daughter." 

** Miss Jones is my niece," replied the 
colonel. " We arrived three days since, 
and are lodging at the Hotel Marboeuf, 
Rue St Honore." 

** Where I hope mademoiselle will per- 
mit me the honour of paying my respects," 
returned Rochechouart, handing his card 
to the colonel. 

" We shall be particularly happy," re- 
turned the colonel ; and with another ele- 
gant salutation, Rochechouart retreated, 
and joined his companions. 

« Welir| cried D'Armagnac, " 111 bet 
you haven't learnt the name of this divi- 
nity." 

" Then you'll lose," returned the duke. 
" Her name is Jons — she's the niece of the 
man that accompanies her — she arrived 
three days since, and she lodges at the 
Hotel Marboeuf, where to-morrow I shall 
have the honour of presenting myself." 

" The Devil !" cried D'Armagnac ;. and 
you have found out all that already." 

" Just like him," muttered De L'Orme ; 
^^ there's another hooked — ^they all go the 
same road." 

In the meantime the travellers had 
studied the card with infinite satisfaction. 

" A duke I" said Miss Jones. " I never 
saw a duke before." 

"A duke he is, indeed," replied the 
colonel ; and one of the first dukes in 
France, J assure you. Young, handsome, 
and devilish rich I've uo doubt. What 



think you of him instead of the old mar- 
quis?" 

" Perhaps he won't think of me," said 
Miss Jones. 

"I'll answer for that," returned the colo- 
nel. " What is he coming to call on us fori 
Not to see me, you may take your davy." 

The colonel held some debate with him- 
self the next morning, whether it would 
be advisable to await the duke's visit, or to 
go out and leave Miss Jones to receive him 
alone ; and after a due calculation of pro- 
babilities, he resolved on the latter. Miss 
Jones was extremely clever, indeed, for an 
extempore Miss Jones, and had a natural 
genius for her part ; and though certainly i 
she was singularly ignorant, and the duke 
singularly fascinating, he relied on her 
beauty to charm, and her ambition to pre- 
serve. 

"Monsieur le Due de Rochechouart," 
said Grosbois the French servant thecolo- 
nel had engaged, as he threw open the 
door and introduced the noble visiter. 

" I am enchanted," said the duke, with 
the most captivating address. 

Miss Jones rose and dropped him a curt- 
sey. 

" And is this the first visit of mademoi- 
selle to Paris ?" said he, seating himself be- 
side her. 

<*Yes, Sir," replied Miss Jones. "I 
never was here before." 

** I flatter myself you'll be delighted 
when you see more of it;" said Itoche- 
chouart. " There is nothing like Paris. 
You have not been to the Opera, I dare 
say?" 

" I don't think I have," answered Miss 
Jones. " What sort of a place is it T 

" How ?" exclaimed the duke. " You 
have never seen an Opera V 

" I believe not," replied she. " What 
is it like r 

" Very extraordinary," said he. " Ma- 
demoiselle has probably been educated in 
a convent r 

"I was brought up at Mapleton," re- 
plied Miss Jones. 

" Is Mapleton a convent ?" 'inquired the 
duke. 

"I'm sure Idon't know," answered Miss 
Jones. " It's a village." 

" She has not common sense," thoughti 
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Rochechouart* ^^ Handsome as an angel, 
but Silly as a sheep." 

"But what is a convent?'* inquired 
Miss Jones. 

" Ah ! I remember," said the duke. 
" You have none in your country. A con- 
vent's a place where we shut up pretty 
young ladies to prevent their falling in 
love." 

" But that must make them more in- 
clined to fall in love when they come out," 
said Miss Jones. 

" Not quite such a fool either," thought 
Rochechouart. "It's ignorance. Ibelieve 
it does, indeed," answered he; "but we 
don't let them out till they're about to be 
married,— and after that^ they may fall in 
love as much as they like, you know." 

" May they T said Miss Jones, opening 
her eyes with astonishment. 

" Certainly," replied he. « Its the cus- 
tom ; everybody does." 

"Do they?" exclaimed Miss Jones, 
looking still more amazed. 

" How can they help it ?" said the duke. 
"There's no living without love you know." 

" Then it don't signify who one marries 
in this country," returned Miss Jones, " if 
one may fall in love with whoever one likes 
afterwards T 

" Precisely," replied Rochechouart ; " a 
young lady naturally marries foran cstab- 
li8hment~--for a fortune or a title ; and 
having secured that which is indispensable, 
she must of course console herself with a 
lover for the sacrifice she has made." 

" But the people that have fortunes and 
titles are sometimes young and handsome 
tfaemiselves," said Miss Jones^ looking at 
the duke. " How is it, then. Don't they 
marry T 

"Occasionally we do, certainly," re- 
plied Rochechouart. 

"And don't yourvnvcs love you T asked 
she. 

" Sometimes !" said he, "a little ; but 
it don't last." 

" And what do you marry for ? Is it 
for love?" asked Miss Jones. 

" Sometimes," said he, " now and then ; 
but more generally for an alliance, or a 
fortune. Butj my fair lady," continued 
he, observing that Miss Jones lookedr^ther 
disappcHfited at thia avowal, " although we 



seldom marry for love, we very often love 
without marrying — ^marriage has nothing 
to do with love." 

" But it has something to do with the es- 
tablishment you speak of," answered Miss 
Jones. 

" She attacks me with my own wea- 
pons," thought Rochechouart. 

" True," said he, " and we sometimes 
sacrifice interest to love." 

" Would j^o«?" said Miss Jones, with 
the greatest simplicity imaginable. 

The duke, experienced as he was, found 
some difficulty in answering the question. 
" Hem ! — It's not impossible," he said. 
" I might, certainly, under great tempta- 
tion ;" and he darted a thousand loves 
from his beautiful black eyes. 

It was a decided hit. Miss Jones cast 
down her beautiful blue ones, and a deli- 
cate blush suffused her fair cheeks. 

" It's a crisis," thought the duke ; " I 
must seize the opportunity to withdraw. 
I shall hope for ^e honour of seeing ma- 
demoiselle in my box to-night," said he, 
rising to take his leave. " One of my 
carriages will be wholly at your orders ; 
and you will find it at your door at eight 
o'clock, to convey you to the theatre. As 
I am in waiting at the palace, and must 
dine at the king's table, I may be late ; 
but I shall have the honour of attending 
mademoiselle the moment I'm released. 
Adieu 1 till the evening." 

" It's very singular," thought he, as he 
drove away, " Her beauty is exquisite ; 
yet she is without the slightest education, 
and has the manners of a peasant. I 
much doubt whether this man 's her uncle. 
Why leave her alone to receive me? There 
is a mystery which I am determined to 
solve." 

" Well, Rochechouartr said D' Armag- 
nae, when they met pres^tly at the pa- 
lace. " How do you like your goddess?" 

" She's divine," answered Itochechou- 
art, who had no idea of depreciating the 
value of his own anticipated triumph ; 
and who was oftener urged to these pur- 
suits by the silly ambition of outstripping 
his companions, and the desire to show 
them that he could accomplish whatever 
he chose to undertake, than by his own 
passions or inclinations. " She is charm- 
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ingy and her Bimplicity Ib as captiyating 
as her beauty." 

^'I have been making acquaintance 
with the unde," said D'Armagnac ; ** and 
he has inrited me to visit him." 

" Invited you ?" said Rochechouart^ 
looking not very well pleased. 

« Why noti" said D'Armagnac. 

" You will be nothing the forwarder," 
answered Bochechonart^ ** for she cannot 
speak a word of French, and you do not 
speak English." 

" Bah !" said D'Armagnac, " what does 
that signify ? Do you think I can't talk 
to a pretty woman without a grammar 
and a dictionary." 

« Well," said Colonel Jones, to the 
young lady, when he returned home, 
" how do you like the duke ?" 

^^ I like him very well," replied Miss 
Jones. 

''And did he tell you he liked youT 
asked the coloneL 

'' I believe he's courting me," answered 
the niece ; '' but I'm not sure it's for mar- 
riage.** 

'' Leave that to me," returned the uncle 
— " If you take care of yourself, we shall 
bring him to that, I warrant." 

"I'll have nothing to say to him else," 
answered Miss Jones. ''I would rather 
go on to Bordeaux directly to the old 
marquis. Mr Gaveston said he was sure 
he'd marry me." 

" May be he would, but there's no tell- 
ing," replied the coloneL '' And, at all 
events, a young duke in the hand is well 
worth an old marquis three himdred miles 
ofiF. Besides, you will have dozens of 
lovers, and may make your own terms. 
If one won*t, another will. There's one 
of 'em coming here to-morrow, the Count 
D'Armagnac, just such another swell." 

Predaely at eight o'clock, an elegant 
equipage with two powdered laquais in 
gorgeous liveries, drove up to the door of 
the Hotel Marboeuf. 

*^ The Due de Rochechouart's carriage 
for madame," said Groshois ; and the 
colonel presenting the young lady his 
arm, they entered it, and drove off. 

<' Limed, said the birdoateher," mur- 
mured Grosbois to himself, as he stood at 
the gate and looked after the carriage. 



'' Come in, come in, Monsieur Grosbois," 
said Madame Coulin, as he passed the door 
of her entresol ; ** come in and take a 
glass of something." 

** Yon are very kind, madame," re- 
plied Grosbois, accepting the invitation. 

** There, Monsieur Grosbois," said she, 
handing him a glass, ''there's a drop of 
cherry brandy of my own making. I 
flatter myself it's not bad." 

"It'sexoellent," said Grosbois. "There's 
nothing better." 

" Take another," said Madame Coulin, 
" and I'll join you. Ah ! that's good 1 
Well, Monsieur Grosbois," continued she, 
as they sipped the liqueure, " they're going 
it nicely, I think, up stairs. That was a 
duke's carriage, if Fm not mistaken." 

" Rochechouart, the rogue," replied 
Grosbois ; " he's really an extraordinary 
fellow that ! He devours the young girls 
like an ogre." 

" But the uncle !" said Madame Coulin, 
" how will he like it ? An officer, too — a 
colonel?" 

" For the uncle," saidGrosbois, " I don't 
exactly know what to think of him ; for 
to tell you the truth, I have discovered 
that he has but three shirts ; and even 
they bear decided marks of a very vene- 
rable antiquity." 

" Oh Heavens 1 Monsieur Grosbois !" 
exclaimed Madame Coulin, " you've taken 
away my breath-— but three shirts, and 
take my first floor." 

"It's too true," answered Grosbois; 
^ and I even suspect that the young lady's 
wardrobe is not too well provided." 

"Gracious goodness!" cried Madame 
Coulin, "I shall certainly faint ! What 
opinion can one form of people so ill pro* 
vided with linen T 

" Doubtless," replied Grosbois, " one 
cannot feel much respect for a man who 
has only three shirts." 

In the meanwhile the uncle and niece 
were conveyed to the theatre, and con- 
ducted to the duke's box by Dillon, his 
servant, who was an Englishman^ and 
therefore appointed to attend on the yoxmg 
lady till the duke arrived ; and if she 
was amazed at the splendour of the scene 
to which she was for the first time intro* 
duced , her beauty, and her appearance 
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in that dtuation, produced no less effect on 
the audience. The honest citizens pitied 
her^ and the young exquisites envied Am. 

« What a pity !" cried the first, as they 
directed their glasses to the hox she was 
in, — " so young, so beautiful ! And to 
all appearance, so innocent T' 

<< What a fortunate fellow that Roehe- 
chouart isl" cried the second. "Now, 
there's a young beauty that has been in 
Paris but three days; whose existence 
was positively unknown to him a few 
hours ago ; and she's in his net already ! 
He must have some secret for fascinating 
them — ^they actually drop into his mouth." 

" Boldness and promptitude — ^these are 
his secrets," said the old Marquis deLangy. 
^^ He takes the fort, while you are looking 
about for the pontoons and the scaling lad- 
ders." 

"That's true," said D'Armagnac. "We'd 
a fair start — ^there was an open field for 
all ; but whilst we have been discussing 
who she is and where she camefrom, Roche- 
chouart pays her a visit, and persuades her 
to accept his carriage and his box." 

" He ought to make a capital comman- 
der, Rochechouart," said De L'Orme. 

" And so he would," answered De 
Langy. " I am old, and may not live to 
see it; but you'll find that when Roche- 
chouart has discharged the unhealthy hu- 
mours that disfigure his character, he'll be 
another sort of man. There are the germs 
of much good in him ; but they are stifled 
by his passions and his vanity." 

" I have a mind to go round and intro- 
duce myself," said De L'Orme, ** before 
Rochechouart comes." 

" You may as well remain where you 
are," said D'Armagnac. " I've tried my 
fortune already, and that scoundrel, Dil- 
lon, literally shut the door in my face, 
declaring he'd the duke's special orders to 
admit no one. ' I dare not for my life,' 
said he ; ' the commands of Monseignenr 
were absolute, and extend even to you, 
Monsieur le Comte.' " 

***Then he's not sure of his game, and it 
may not be too late to enter the lists," said 
De L'Orme. 

"Look ! look !" cried several voices^ 
" there's Rochechouart just arrived ; now 
we shall see how she receives him." 



"That's capital 1" she has absolutely 
risen to salute him I" said De L'Orme. 
" She has never been in any society, that 
is evident." 

" Ah ! she is charming !" said the old 
marquis. " It's not the grace of a duchess, 
I allow, but it is the perfection of rustic 
grace — ^the grace of a milkmaid." 

" By the by, that is the ballet to night," 
said D'Armagnac. 

" And trust me," said De Langy, " if 
the actress, who plays the milkmaid, could 
only imitate the simple grace of that Eng- 
lish girl, the performance would be perfect." 

" I will explain to you the argument of 
the piece we are about to see represented," 
said the duke to Miss Jones. "It is called 
La belle Laiti^re, which means, the pretty 
milkmaid." 

" Does itr said Miss Jones, looking 
round at him. 

" Yes," replied he, " it does. It has been 
very popular here all the season ; and the 
danBeu8e,whoperformsNina,theberoine,is 
extremely clever — ^there she is now ; that's 
her, appearing with her milk-pails. That 
youth who follows her, is a shepherd who 
is deeply in love with her — ^but she disdains 
his suit. See, he kneels, but she is inex- 
orable. Now, observe the cavalier who 
enters at the back of the stage, and is 
watching them ; that is a prince who, 
captivated by her charms, has come in 
disguise to seek her." 

" Does he intend to many her?" in- 
quired Miss Jones. 

" Diable!" muttered Rochechouart. 
" You wiU see presently," said he. " Now, 
observe, he kneels at her feet, and vows 
eternal love. Ah! she says, you must 
prove it by making me a princess." 

" And will he T asked Miss Jones. 

" Look ! he says she shall be mistress 
of his heart, but that, being a prince, he 
cannot marry her." 

" Then I wouldn't listen to a word more 
he has to say, if I were her," said Miss 
Jones. 

"You think so," said Rochechouart; 
" but you wouldn't be able to help it." 

"Indeed I should," replied the young 
lady. 

" Not if you were in love," said he ten- 
derly. 
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*• But I'm not in love," answered Miss 
Jones. 

*•*' That alters the case, certainly/' said 
the duke. " It's very extraordinary," 
thought he ; '* she's not the least like any 
other woman I ever met with ;" and he 
fell into a reverie, forgetting for a time to 
continue his explanations. 

" He's gone," said Miss Jones. 

"Who?" said the duke, starting. 

" The prince," said she. " Has she dis- 
missed himr 

"Yes," replied Rochechouart; "she has 
sent him away discomfited ; and there is 
the shepherd returned to try his fortime 
again ; but she can't bring herself to listen 
to him." 

" I don't wonder at it," returned Miss 
Jones. " Who would, after being made 
love to by a prince T 

"I admire yonr sentiments," said Roche- 
chouart, with animation. 

" My Lord," said Dillon, opening the 
box-door. " Here is the Comte D'Armag- 
na«, who insists on coming in." 

" Had you not my positive orders to ad- 
mit no oner said the duke. 

" True, my Lord," said Dillon, " but the 
Count is peremptory ; he will take no re- 
fusal." 

" You mean to say that he has just been 
slipping five guineas into your hand, I sup* 
pose?" said Rochechouart. 

" Upon my honour,, my lord," said 
Dillon, laying his hand on his heai*t. - 

" Well, I suppose he must be admitted," 
said Rochecliouart. \ 

" This is the gentleman I mentioned to 
you," said the colonel to his niece — ^** The 
Count D'Armagnac, Miss Jones." 

D' Armagnac could not speak any Eng- 
lish ; but he was very handsome, and 
dressed bewitchingly ; and if he could 
make no efiective use of his tongue, he 
made amends with his eyes. 

"But look," said Rochechouart, "we 
are forgetting the ballet all this while." 

" There is the prince again at her feet," 
said Miss Jones ; and he has changed his 



" He hopes to be more successful inhis pre- 
sent brilliant costume," said Rochechouart. 

" But she's dismissing him again," said 
Miss Jones. " And, see, she's accepting 



the peasant alter all. Then the prince 
won't marry her." 

" No," replied Rochechouart. " He says 
he would if circumstances permitted ; but 
he can't." 

"Well, I would never have married that 
shepherd, with his coarse clothes, and his 
crook, if he had knelt there forever !" ex- 
claimed Miss Jones. 

"To be sure not," replied Rochechouart. 
" I was sure you'd end by being in favour 
of the prince." 

" I'm not in favour of the prince," said 
the young lady ; I should have blamed her 
much more if she had listened to him." 

"How, then?" asked Rochechouart. 
" What would you have had her do?" 

" Wait for another prince," replied Miss 
Jones^ glancing at D' Armagnac — " there 
are more princes in the world than one." 



CHAPTER XI. 

SUSAN FINDS ANOTHER SITUATION — TKB 
LOST LETTEB. 

It was with a sad heart that Susan knocked 
at her friend's door, and a humble doubt- 
ing knock she gave; for bad as had been 
her situation when she wrote to Dobbs, it 
was now, from the loss of her clothes, and 
little stock of money, much worse ; and 
she felt mortified and ashamed at present- 
ing herself before her in so destitute a con« 
dition. 

Her first reception did not tend to en- 
courage her ; for the pert footboy that an- 
swered the summons, on seeing who had 
rang, banged the door in her face, and told 
her to go down the haay, Susan, who was 
not accustomed to cockneyisms, or London 
areas, was looking about for the means of 
accomplishing his behest, when a well- 
known voice, bidding a butcher's boy not 
to forget the beef-steaks^ drew her eyes in 
the right direction, and in a minute more 
she had shaken hands with Dobbs, and 
was comfortably seated by the kitchen fire. 

" As for losing your boxes," said Dobbs, 
"it's just my faidt and nobody's else. I 
should have told you to let me know what 
coach you were coming by, and have sent 
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somebody to meet you. How should you 
know the tricks of the Lununers? Bless 
you, it takes a life to learn 'em ! However, 
when things come to the worst, they'll 
mend ; and what's done can't he undone ; 
and so there's no use fretting about it. 
Now, I've got a place in my eye for you, 
that I think will do very well for a begin- 
ning. By and by, when all this here busi- 
ness is blo^vn over and forgotten, you can 
look for something better ; and I'll lend 
you a trifle of money, just to set you up 
in a few necessaries for the present, which 
you can pay me when you get your 
wages." 

Grateful indeed was Susan for this kind- 
ness ; but she still expressed some appre- 
hension that the family, when they had 
heard her name, might object to take her. 

" No fear of that," answered Dobbs ; 
they'll be quite satisfied with my recom- 
mendation, and ask no questions. Their 
•name's Wetherall — ^he's a clerk, or some- 
thing of that sort, in the post-office ; and 
she's sister to our baker's wife ; I meet 
her sometimes when I go to the E^op, and 
that's the way I know her. They've been 
living hitherto in lodgings, where the 
people of the house did for them; but 
he's just got a rise, and so they've taken 
a small house in Wood Street, and mean 
to keep a servant. She asked me the other 
day if I knew one to suit her, and think- 
ing how pat it would do for you, I said I 
did. You'll have everything to do, and 
the wages are low ; but you mustn't mind 
that for a beginning." 

Susan was too glad to get into any de- 
cent service, and thereby break the spell 
that she feared fate had cast over her 
honest exertions, to make any objections ; 
and therefore, in the evening, as soon as 
Dobbs was at leisure to escort and intro- 
duce her, they started at once in quest of 
the situation, lest some other candidate 
should forestall them. 

As Dobbs had foreseen, no difficulties 
were raised on the part of the lady ; and 
as Susan made none on hers^ the treaty 
was soon happily concluded ; and she en- 
gaged to enter on her service the next day, 
which she accordingly did, after spending 
the intervening time with her friend, .who 
was no less anxious to hear and speculate 
No. IV. 



on the state of affairs at Oakfield, more 
especially all that regarded Harry Leeson 
and his fortunes, than she was to tell 
them. 

It was impossible for any master or mis- 
tress to be more good-natured, and more 
disposed to be satisfied with her exertions 
to please them, than were Susan's. Mr 
Wetherall was a little pursy man, with a 
very enjouie expression of countenance, al- 
though much marked with the small-pox ; 
he delighted in a laugh, and was extremely 
fond of a pun or a joke, practical or other- 
wise ; and was by no means sparing in the 
indulgence of his fancy. Mrs Wetherall was 
a handsome young wotnan about eight and 
twenty years of age, rather disposed to be 
fat, of an excellent temper, and extremely 
fond of her husband. Though their means 
had hitherto been restricted, their content- 
ment and good spirits had helped to feed 
and clothe them ; but now that their cir- 
cumstances were improved, they proposed 
to indulge in a few amusements and a 
little society, to which they had both a 
natural tendency; and therefore, with a 
view both to profit and pleasure, they had 
arranged to take a boarder, a gentleman of 
the name of Lyon, who performed in the 
orchestra of one of the theatres. 

«I don't doubt," observed Mr Wether- 
all to his wife, " that we shall find Lyon 
a very agreeable acquisition. People in 
his situation see so much of life, and have 
so many good stories to tell, that they are 
generally the pleasantest fellows in the 
world. Besides, I dare say, he'll be able 
to give you tickets for the theatre some- 
times; and though I can never have much 
leisure, I shall have more than I had, and 
I hope we shall enjoy ourselves a good 
deal." 

** We've always been very happy," re- 
plied his wife, " and have no right to com- 
plain ; but I certainly should like to be 
a little more gay than we have been ; and 
as we have no children to provide for, I 
don't see why we need be too saving." 

"Certainly not," answered her husband, 
" it would be folly not to make hay while 
the sun shines. Besides, things will im- 
prove, I've no doubt. There's poor Daven- 
port with just one foot in the grave al- 
ready; it's impossible he can hold out 
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longy and fhatll gtre me a step ; and then 
nvhen Bzngliam'B father dies — and he has 
had two seizuTeSy I know — ^that will be 
another; for Tom will never stick to tiie 
office when he's got a thousand a year, 
and a nice honse in the country. So 
I reckon our worst days are over, and 
tihat we shall get on now we're once set 
going." 

"If we never see worse days than we 
have done," said his wife, smiling, "we 
shall have no reason to complain, either." 

As Mr Wetherall had foreseen, Mr 
Lyon proved an extraordinary acquisition. 
He was not only a capital fellow himself, 
but he knew a number of other capital 
fellows, who were all as willing to be in- 
troduced to Mr Wetherall as he was to 
them, and who unanimously agreed that 
Mr Wetherall himself was also a capital 
fellow. The consequence was, that fiiere 
were dinner parties on a Sunday, and 
supper parties four or five times in a week, 
at which the only contention that arose 
was, who should be the merriest, and say 
or do the funniest things. The visiters 
were mostly actors of an inferior grade, 
who, if they could make nobody laugh 
when they were on the stage, could keep 
Mr Wetherall's table in a roar; and 
who, if they could not act themselves, had 
a particular talent for imitating those who 
could. The host was little behind them 
— ^he could bray like an ass, and crow 
like a cock, and do a great many other 
humorous things; and as from the retire- 
ment in which he had lived, these talents 
had hitherto been much in abeyance, he 
was the more sensible to the honour and 
glory of eachibiting them now to actual 
professors in the art of being fanny ; more 
especially as the applause they drew was 
certain, loud, and long. It is so easy to 
please a set of capital fellows at your ovm 
table, when they have no other table to 
goto. 

But, unfortimately, these delights, lilce 
most others, have their sting. It is im- 
possible to entertain a set of capital fel- 
. lows four or five days in a week without 
cost; and, however unaristocratic the na- 
ture of the potations, it is equally im- 
possible to consume a great deal of liquor 
without liquidating a great deal of cash. 



After these things had been going theii 
train for some months, the butcher and 
the baker began to be extremely impor- 
tunate ; and Mr and Mrs Wetherall took 
a particular dislike to single knocks at 
the door, and hated the sight of little bits 
of dirtyidi- white paper that Susan was 
ever and anon forced to present to their 
notice. At the same time, the man that 
kept the public-house at the comer dis- 
continued his morning salutation to Mr 
Wetherall as he passed, and his evening 
commentaries on ^e state of politics and 
the weather; and it was not long before 
the clerk, who missed these civilities, 
turned to the left instead of the right when 
he quitted his house for his office, and 
preferred going farther about to meeting 
the cold eye of the once obsequious publi- 
can. When matters get to tMs pass with- 
out a viry vigorous efibrt, they rapidly 
get worse; and as neither Mr nor Mrs 
WetheraU had the resolution to shut their 
door against their pleasant friends, nor to 
retrench tiie flood of their hospitality, their 
difficulties daily increased, and ruin stared 
them in the face. 

It was in this crisis of aflairs, that Su- 
san, one morning when she was cleaning 
the parlour grate, found amongst the ashes 
some remnants of a letter, which appeared 
to have been torn up and thrown on the 
fire, but which the flames had only partly 
consumed before it had fiillen beneath. 
She was about to thrust them in with her 
coals and wood to fiicilitate the operation 
of ignition, when the words ^ Harry Lee- 
son,* caught her eye, and induced her to 
exEtlnine further. But except the first 
syllable of the word " Oakfield," and part 
of the address, which appeared to have 
been to Faiiiament Street, there was no- 
thing more remaining that could throw 
any light either on the writer of the let- 
ter or its subject : but the writing of the 
few words she had found was a scrawl so 
remarkable, that Susan fancied she could 
hardly be mistaken in attributmg the 
epistle to Mr Jeremy. 

But how could a letter from the worthy 
butler, addressed toDobbs,have found its 
way under Mr Wetherall's parlour grate, 
witiiout her knowledge or intervention.1 
It was not easy to imagine, unless Dobbf 
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had Bent it or left it at the house some 
day when she had been out^ and that it 
had got amongst Mrs Wetherall's papers, 
and been torn up by mistake. She finally 
decided that this mnst have been the 
case: and regretting that she had thns 
lost the opxM>rtani<7 of learning some- 
thing about her much-loyed Harry, she 
resolyed to go to P^liament Street the 
first day she could get out^ and inquire 
the particulars of Dobbs. 

However, the distance bemg consider- 
able, and her moments of leisure rare, 
some weeks elapsed without her being 
able to accomplish the enterprise ; and at 
length one Sunday evening it was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the arrival of Dobbs 
herself. 

^^ Here's a kettle of fish," said dbe, seat- 
ing herself in Susan's kitchen. ^* You 
haven't heard firom Jeremy, have youT 

'' No," replied Susan, *' that's just what 
I wanted to speak to you about." 

"About what?" asked Dobbs. 

^ About the letter from Jeremy," an- 
swered Susan. "Did you leave it here 
yourself, or did you send it?" 

"Oh, then, you have had ItT said 
Dobbs. 

"Not I," returned Susan; "I never got 
it at all ; and I want to know who you 
gave it to." 

"I don't knew what you mean," said 
Dobbs, looking bewildered. "Kyou never 
got it, how do you know there vna any 
letter at all?" 

"Just because I found some lots of it 
torn up,and half burnt, lying under the 
parlour grate," answered Susiub— " Here 
they are;" and she handed Dobbs the 
remnants she had found. 

"Well, that's the fimmest thing!" said 
Dobbfl^ "that's Jeremy'shandfloxeenougli; 
but how in the world did it come hexe?" 

"Did you send it?" said ^isan, 

"No* I," replied Dobbs. "Ineverhad 
it, I tell you. I never so much as knew 
there had be^ a letter sent, till a few 
days ago when a young man called and 
left a few lines from Jeremy, asking if I 
had received his letter; and expressing 
much surprise at your not having^ written 
immediately to acknowledge Mias W^t- 
worth's kindness," 



" Well, that's the strangest thing," said 
Susan, " I ever heard." 

"The fact is," said Dobbs, " he must 
have directed the letter to you instead of 
to me by mistake." 

"But still, as 'Parliament Street' is 
on it," said Susan, " it would have gone 
to your house, not here ; and then you 
must have heard of it. No ; I think it 
more likely that he sent it up by a private 
hand, somebody that knew I lived here, 
and who found it less inconvenient to 
leave it in Wood Street, than at the other 
end of the town ; and tiiouglit it would do 
quite as well." 

"That's not unlikely," replied Dobbs, 
" but how in the world it got under your 
grate, I can't conceive, wi^out your ever 
seeing it." 

" It must have been left here some time 
when I was out of the way, and got mixed 
up with some of my master's or mistress's 
paper8,"]said Susan, "andbeen overlooked. 
But it's very provoking to have lost it." 

" Jeiemy'll write again, no doubt," re- 
plied Dobbs. "I Bexd him a line by the 
young man, who called for my answer next 
day, to say that I had received no letter, 
and to beg he'd write immediately, and 
tell me how he sent it, and what it was 
about. But at all events, we had better 
ask Mrs WetheraU if she Imows anything 
about if s coming here." 

" Sie's not at home now," replied Su- 
san, " but rU take an opportunity of 
mentioning it to her to-morrow;" and 
after a littie more chat^ Dobbs said " Grood 
n^ht^" and departed. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



" It's a very odd thing," said Mrs Wether- 
aU, when Jie was pouring out the tea, a 
day or two after the visit of Dobbs^ men- 
tioned in the last Chapter, " Susan's been 
telling me something about a letter that 
was left here for her, and that must have 
got amongst our papers and been torn 
up. You didn't take it in, did you, Mr 
Lyon?" 
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- "iSo," replied Mr Lyon, "Ihave never 
taken in any letter." 

" And it isn't likely you should. Wether- 
all/' continued the lady, ^ unless it was 
left on a Sunday. Yon didn't, did you?" 

** What ?" inquired Mr .Wetherall, lodk- 
ing up from the newspaper on which he 
was intent. • 

" You haven't at any time taken in a 
letter for Susan, have you?". 

" Not I,'.' replied Mr Wetherall, helping 
himself to another slice of hread and hut- 
ter, and resuming his perusal of the paper. 

"WeU," said Mrs Wetherall, "it's a 
very remarkable thing ! How it can have 
got here, I can't conceive. I'm sure I 
never saw it." 

" Did it come by the post," said Mr Lyon. 

" She don't know how it came," replied 
Mrs Wetherall ; *' nor, indeed, is it clear 
that the letter was addriessied to her at all. 
li appears to have b^en written to a friend 
of hers called Dobbs — " 

"Dobbs?" said Mr Wetherall, looking 
up suddenly from his paper. 

"Yes, Dobbs," answered his wife— • 
"that's the person that recommended Susan 
to me ; she's housekeeper to a family in 
Parliament Street, and — " 

"In Parliament Street?" reiterated Mr 
Wetherall. 

" Yes," replied his wife, " and there the 
letter was directed. But it seems Dobbs 
never got it, nor did she know a letter had 
been sent, till the man who wrote it sent 
a second to inquire for the answer." 

" It was forwarded by a private hand 
and never delivered, probably," said Mr 
Lyon. 

*' Well, but the most extraordinary part 
of the business is," continued Mrs Wether- 
all, " that Susan foTind the letter torn up, 
and partly consumed, lying under the 
grate — ^Look, my dear Wetherall, you're 
dipping the paper into the slop basin." 

" She must have been very much gra- 
tified with the warmth of the epistle," said 
Mr Lyon, facetiously. "But its really 
singular." 

"It certainly is," answered Mrs Wether- 
all. " How it should have come here be- 
ing directed to Parliament Street, and who 
could have taken it in, I can't make out. 
My dear Wetherall, do come and finish 



your tea ; you've no time to lose. W hat 
ar6 you. looking out of the window at?" 

" He's looking for the lost letter," said 
Mr Lyon. ■ 

" You don't know how late it is," said 
Mrs Wetherall. But Mr Wetherall, with 
his body stretched half out of the window, 
paid no attention to the summons. 

"What the devil are you looking at?" 
said Mr Lyon,' giving his host a smart slap 
on the shoulder, and thrustinghis own head 
out to ascertain what was to be seen. 

" D — ^n it, I wish you'd keep your hands 
to yourself!" ejaculated Mr Wetherall, 
turning round, at last, and discovering a 
face as white as the handkerchief that waa 
round his'throat. 

To Mr Lyon, who had seen a good deal 
of the world, and something of the indif- 
ferent part of it, this sudden ebullition of 
temper in a man usually so forbearing and 
patient of jests, cbpibined with the altered 
hue of the complexion, was a flash of 
lightning. 

"My dear Wetherall, you're not well," 
said his wife rising, and concluding that 
he had been hanging out of the window to 
breathe the air. 

" I'm very well," replied the husband ; 
^^ give me another cup of tea, as strong as 
you can." 

** I'm sure you are not," said she, taking 
the cup and saucer from his hand, which 
were rattling against each other as he held 
them out. "Can't you eat your bread and 
butter?" said she. 

" No," said he. *' I'm thirsty, give me 
some more tea. I suppose it's time I was 
off," added he, as he tossed off the fourth 
cup.. 

" It is," replied Mr Lyon, who had for 
the last few minutes been standing with 
his eyes fixed on him in a state of painful 
surprise. " As we're going the same road, 
I'll walk part of the way with you." 

" I really believe I am not quite well," 
said Mr Wetherall j as he staggered across 
the room to look for his hat ; " have you 
any brandy in the house, Eliza?" 

His wife fetched him a glass of brandy, 
which having swallowed, he said he didn't 
doubt but it would set him right ; but in at- 
tempting to place the glass on the table, he 
set it on one side and it fell to the ground. 
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"I feel giddy,". said he, *' and I have a dim- 
ness before my- ey es^ but it wiU g6 off when 
I get into the air ;'.' and ac<^mpanied by 
Mr Lyon, who seeing the condition he was 
in, ofiered him his arm, he left the house. 

.**It's a singular thing about that letter," 
said Mr Lyon, when they had walked a 
little way; "isn't it?" 

"Letter?" said Mr Wetherall, interro- 
gatively. 

"The letter found under the grate," re- 
plied Mr Lyon. " I wonder how it came 
there ; or indeed how it ever got to the 
house at all." 

" Oh, servants' letters are so ill directed 
that there are constant mistakes about 
them," said Mr Wetherall. 

"But it*s. being ill diiTected wouldn't 
account for its getting under your parlour 
grate," returned Mr Lyon ; "it certainly 
was not directed there." 

" No, it wouldn't account for that, cer- 
tainly," answered Mr Wetherall. 

" Nor for its coming to the house at all, 
you know, when it was legibly directed to 
Parliament Street." 

"No, it wouldn't," said Mr Wetherall. 

" I hope there was no money in it," ob- 
served Mr Lyon. 

" I dare say not," replied Mr Wetherall. 
** Nobody said there was, did they V 

"I believe not," answered Mr Lyon, 
** but we shall hear more on the subject, no 
doubt. But I must step out now, for I'm 
late, so good by." 

When Mr Lyon left him, Mr Wetherall 
was very near his office, but instead of go- 
ing straight towards it he turned down 
towards Cheapside. He wanted a little 
time to compose his countenance and his 
demeanour before he presented himself to 
what he now apprehended would be the 
scrutinizing eyes of his fellow clerks ; for 
although it was but an hoUr and a half 
since he quitted them, who could tell what 
might have occurred in that brief space. 
No doubt, the person who wrote the let- 
ter, as well as the one to whom it was ad- 
dressed, would lose no time in applying to 
the post-office for an explanation ; and it 
would be easily ascertained that it had 
passed through his department. To present 
himself with an agitated countenance was 
meeting discovery half way ; and he felt 



that if he could only getbver thifr-^if Jie could 
but escape suspicion this time, no embar- 
rassment, no temptation however powerful, 
should ever again induce him to risk hb 
soul's tranquillity on such a fearful cast. 

But It is not easy for a man with his 
hat over his brow, and his. hands behind 
his back to compose his thoughts in Cheap- 
side, where he stumbled over a truck one 
minute, and was pushed off the pavement 
the next, and Mr Wetherall, after making 
the experiment, found that' he was staying 
away from his office, which was itseU an 
offence,and might look suspicious^ without 
any chance of regaining the requisite com- 
posure. So he braced his nerves as well 
as he could, and walked in. 

"MnWetheraUl" cried one; "Mr 
Wetherall ! " cried another — " You're 
wanted directly — Mr Russel wants you-^ 
you're to go to his room — ^he has sent out 
half a dozen times to inquire if you were 
come." More dead than idive, Mr Wether- 
all turned his steps to Mr RusBel's room. 
" You're late. Sir," said that gentleman in 
a tone of displeasure. " I have been want- 
ing you thb half hour to speak about a 
very unpleasant affair that has occurred in 
your department— But you're ill. Sir," 
added he, observing that Mr Wetherall had 
sought the support of the table to keep 
himself from falling. 

"I am not very well," answered Mr 
Wetherall, passing his hand over his brow. 

" Then I had better put off what I have 
to say to another opportunity," said Mr 
Russel. - . - 

"Oh, no. Sir," replied Mr WetheraD, 
somewhat relieved by this last speech, 
which seemed to imply that the thing was 
not so very important. " I feel better nowl 
There's been no neglect in my department, 
I hope. Sir?" 

" There hasbeen something very wrongin 
your department," replied Mr Russel, " but 
I have got to learn who is the delinquent 
— ^but I see you're getting ill again. Sir ; 
you had better send for a coach and go 
home. Here, Bingham," continued he, 
opening a <door, *-* just step here and look 
to Mr Wetherall a moment. " You had 
better go home. Sir ; what I have to say 
will do as well at any other time as how." 

So that all this agony of apprehension 
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had been safiBred about a oommniiicatton 
that was of so litUe weighty that it would 
, do as well at one time as another! Saoh 
a tyrant is conscience^ and so does it play 
the buUy with our fears ! 

HoweYer, leUeved of his terroos for tiie 
momenty Mi Weth^rall dedazed hinudf 
better again, and forthwith addressed him- 
self to ^e business of his office with, what 
attention he could command. 

On the same ereningy not long after Mr 
Lyon and Mr Wetherallhadieftthe house, 
Susan was surprised by another visil fiaom 
DobbSy who, accosting her aa before^ with 
^' Here's a kettle of fi^ I " announced that 
she had had a letter from Mr Jeremy, hy 
which she learned that the fomur dee^atch 
had contamed a present of ten pounds for 
Susan, from Miss Wentworth, who was to 
be married in a few days ; aod who had 
heard from Jeremy of the misfortune the 
poor girl had susftalnedon her first azrlTal 
in London. 

^* Now," said Dobbs^ ^^ tiiat's a loss not to 
be put up with ; and Tm going to the post- 
office to have itinquiredinto. But I thought 
Td step round here first, to ask you if you'd 
mentioned it to Mrs Wetherall?" 

^I did," answered Susan, ^but she 
knowsnothingaboutit; and juknow, when 
I was taking away the tea things, she told 
me she'd been asking the gentl^en about 
it ; and they know no more than she does." 

'' Well, then," said Dobbs, '' there's no- 
thing to do, but to go at once to the poet- 
office. There's nothing like going to the 
fountain head — and the sooner it'& done 
the more chance there is of the truth com- 
ing out." 

^^I should like to go with you," said 
Susan, ^^if Mrs WetbaraU can &|»i5e me« 
I think ril go and adc her." 

" Do," said Dobbs, " for as the mon^ 
was yours, you ye tiie best right to com- 
plain;" andSusan'sleavebeiQgobtiuned, 
the two £denda were so^^ on thdr way to 
the post-office ; pausing only for a mo- 
ment at the end of the street, to borrow 
an umbrella of Miss Geddes the millinflx^ 
as it was just b^;inning*to rain. 

In the meantime, Mr Lyon, when ha 
left Mr Wetherallf had proceeded to the 
theatre, and taken his seat in the orehes- 
txa, in a state of nund little less agitated 



than his Mend. He was a roue sort of 
youngmaByOfdissipatedhabitaenoug^but 
neither bad4)6arted nor ill-natoxed* He 
had never taken the trouble to eonsider 
whether the WetheraUs could or could not 
afibrd the eipisise they were at in ei^^r- 
taimng tiie pleasaaxt f dlows he had intro- 
duced at their table, nor 'vi^t miglit be 
the coneefaenQea if they were exx»eding 
their means ; but now that these oonse- 
quMioes hurst upon his ▼iew,jGaid that re- 
flection told him he was in a groat degree 
the cause of the mischief he was struck 
with terror, remorse, and pity. From the 
condition in which he had left Mr Wether- 
all^ he could not help fearing that the 
slightest accident would make him betray 
himself; and he regretted very mndi that 
be had not been bolder, and persuaded 
him^ under the pretext of illness, to stay 
from the office, till he had himself tried 
what he could do by speaking to Susan on 
the subject, to prevent an exposure. 

Under these circumstances, it may be 
imagined that the instrument he held did 
not contribute very much to the harmony 
of the erening. He made all sorts of mis- 
takes ; played when he should have rested, 
and rested when he should played ; threw 
the leader into a passion, and drove an 
unfortunate debutant, whom he was to 
accompany in ^* Water parted from the 
Sea," almost insane, by forgettiug every 
direction he had given him at rehearsal. 
At length, finding he was of no use where 
he was, and eager to learn what was going 
on at tiie post-office, he pleaded indisposi- 
tion, and obtained leave to retire. 

^^ m make some pretence or anoUier to 
go in and speak to Wetherall," thought 
he ; and urged by anxiety, he walked at 
a rapid pace towards the office. When he 
reached it, however^ he^found he had not 
made up his mind uii^r what plea he 
was to excuse his unexpcM^^ i^pearance ; 
for as Mr Wetherall beli^f^ him at the 
theatre, he would naturally be surprised, 
and perhaps ahunned, at so unusual a visit. 
WhUst he was considering this matter^ 
and as he did so, pacing b«ck wards and 
forwardsbdbre thedooi^ two womenpassed. 
him^one of whom held an umloella. A* 
he was wnpped in rt^ection,. and lookiBg 
on the ground, he did not observe them 
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till tibftombzeUalu^pfiBedto come iacon- 
tactiwith. hiflhaty whkti H nioKAj knoeked 
off* *^IiMig7i>iirpudoify''fludthevoniBn 
•^4iisT«ao& gtmck him jmfMniliwr, andJba 
temed to lookaHterlwr. The two wobubi 
were jut tAeffmg into 1^ offioey.bi^ the 
one that carried the umbvdlatimiedioiiiid 
to sbaka off tiie wet before ihe patitdown 
•<— the Mght of a lamp at the door fisll upon 
herfBce*-«nd he sawthatit wasSosaiU 

^GndoufiHeayemi!'' diedhe^ daxting 
forward and seizmg her by i^e aim^ 
^ what are yon domg hoe ?' 

^Tm only gung to q^eak about a lit-» 
tie bttM aoM a b out a letter^ Sir/' an- 
swered Siii«n,wrrpriaad by the Tehiimenm 
ofhiaaddzMB. 

"Stop," said he "I beg of yott to stop 
a moment, whilst I speak to you-*who is 
Ihis woman?" 

" She's a friendof mine, Sir, Mrs Dobbs," 
replied Susan. " The letter was setnt to 
h&Cf bnt there was some money in it for 
m^ and we're going to maitionihatilhas 
never come to hand." 

" If you'll leave this business in my 
hands, Suaan," said Mr Lyon, " I will 
undotake to say you shall not lose your 
money — youll oblige me very particu- 
larly if you'll not stir further in it, at pre- 
sentr— I can't explain n^ zeftsons to you 
now, but—" 

^^ There's no oeeasaon. Sir," replied Su- 
san, who, from the energy of his manner, 
and his evident agitation, began to sus- 
pect something like the truth — ^^ we'll go 
back directly, and I'm voy glad I met 
you ; Tm sore I wouldn't be the oocasbn 
of ai^thing unpleaaEUit for twice the 
money." 

" You're a good gizl, Susan," said he ; 
" and you siudl lose nothing by it, d^iend 
on it. Say nothing on the subject to any- 
body, till you and.1 have had some con- 
versation ; and if you can persuade your 
Mend to be equally eautiona — ^' 

" ril answer for her," refdied Susan, 
and thinking bet^r of Mr Lyon tiian she 
had ever d«uie before, Susim turned her 
face homewards ; whilst he, relieved from 
present anxieiyy resolved not to disturb 
Mr Wetherall at the office, teit to ^leak 
to him a£ter supper." 

" They say ^er^s many a Blq» betwixt 



the cup and the lip," said Dobbs, as Su- 
san and she commented on what had 
passed, "and so I suppose there is be- 
twixt a man's neck and the halter." 

Bnt all was not so secure yet as they 
andJA^ Lyon imagined* 



CHAPTER XTTT. 

A COlfVERSinOir W ▲ WKRCHAllg'S OOUIITIVO- 
H0U8B, AND ▲ NIGHT SCEMSOR BTjAOKFRHlMt 



On the same evening that Mr Wetherall 
underwent all the horrors of anticipated 
detection, that we have described in the 
last chapter, and that Mr Lyon's oppor- 
tune intervention preserved him from the 
imminent danger that threatenedhim, — ^in 
a certain counting-house in Mark Lane^ 
might be seen an elderly gentleman in 
deep cogitation over various letters and 
ledg^» that were spread on the table be- 
fore him. The room was one evidently 
devoted wholly to business ; a couple of 
desks with high stools before them, (Selves 
loaded with heavy account-books, two 
well-worn black leathern arm-chairs, and 
a table, also covered wiUi black leather, 
on which stood a lamp, formed nearly all 
its furniture. 

The occupant of the apartment, — for 
there was but one, — ^was a gentleman of 
about fifty years of age, of the middle 
height, rather stout than otherwise, and 
of a cheerful agreeable aspect. He was 
attired in a full suit of brown, with gold 
buckles in his shoes, his hair well pow- 
dered, and tied in a queue behind, as was 
the fashion of the time, and with the 
wristbands of his shirt, which, as well as 
the handkerchief roimd his throat, were 
delicately white and fine, just appearing 
below the cuffs of his coat. 

He was seated by the fire in one of the 
armHihaini^ with his left ude to the table, 
on which rested his elbow, whilst he ap- 
peared to be deeply considermg the con- 
tents of the papers, to which he ever and 
anon referred, comparing some of them 
with the ledgers, making notes, casting 
up columns, and balancing sums total. 
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Most of the letters bore a foreign post- 
mark, but there was one which bore that 
of Mapleton. 

Several times the gentleman looked at 
his watchy and listened, as if expecting 
somebody ; and as the hour grew late, and 
he impatient, he frequently arose and 
took two or three, turnsabout the room. 

At length, towards ten o'clock, when a 
foot was heard ascending the stairs, he re- 
sumed his seat, thrust the letters under a 
ledger, and prepared to receive his visiter 
with composure. 

** I'm afraid I'm late, Simpson, and 
have kept you waiting,'' said a tall good- 
looking man, in a great coat and com- 
forter round his neck, who entered the 
room with the familiarity of easy ac- 
quaintance ; " but I came up by that d — d 
coach, for Bess had taken a mash when I 
received your summons, and I couldn't 
bring her out." 

" I'm afraid you are wet," replied Mr 
Simpson, stirring the fire, and drawing 
forward the other arm chair, whilst the 
visiter took off his great coat and com- 
forter, and hung them on pegs appro- 
priated to such uses. 

"But what's the matter T said he, 
" there's nothing wrong, is there?" 

"How's Miss Went worth. Sir? in- 
quired Mr Simpson. 

" Quite well," returned Mr Gaveston, 
for it was he ; "you know we're to be 
married in a few days, and she desired 
me to say that she hoped you would come 
down, and be present at the ceremony." 

" I fear that will not be in my power," 
replied Mr Simpson, with a sigh, and 
casting his eye on a handsome mourning 
ring that he wore on his little finger. 

" But what's the matter I" said Mr 
Gaveston, without urging the invitation. 
" You must have had some particular rea- 
son for sending for me." 

" I had. Sir," replied Mr Simpson, "a 
very particular reason." Here he paused, 
as if he found some difficulty in announc- 
ing the motive of his summons. " In 
short, Mr Gaveston, I have made up my 
mind to resign my situation. I do not 
think I can be of any further use here ; 
and I propose to retire, and end my days 
in the country." 



" You don't think of such a thiiig, I 
hope, Simpson,'! replied Mj^Gavestoni, with 
an unusual appearance of sincerity. ** You 
have been conducting this business for 
many years to the entire satisfaction of 
everbody concerned with you ; why should 
you leave it now T 

1 " Because, Sir," returned Mr Simpson, 
I feel that I cannot henceforth conduct it 
to my own satisfaction ; without which 
the approbation of others will be of very 
little avail to me." 

« Why not, .Sir ?" asked Mr Gaveston, 
with a less complacent voice and counte- 
nance. " If you mean because after my 
marriage with Miss Wentworih I shall 
become sole proprietor of the concern, you 
need not throw up your situation on that 
account. . I am very sensible that nobody 
can conduct the business as well as your- 
self ; and I shall interfere very little with 
you, I assure you." ' . 

" Neverdieless;" answered Mr Simpson, 
"I must beg leave to adhere to my. reso- 
lution. You may not propose to interfere 
with niy mahagenient ; but as sole pro- 
prietor,' your power will be absolute ; and" 
things may happen that I may disapprove, 
without the means of controlling." 

"Nonsense, nonsense, my dear Simp-. 
son," exclaimed Mr Gaveston, assuming 
an air of frankness. " I dare say the'tmth 
is you feel yourself ill used-^I ought to 
have proposed of my own accord to raise 
your salary — I know it's not equal to your 
merits.*? - 

" I have always been quite satisfied with 
my salary, Mr Gaveston," answered Simp- 
son. " If I had not, I had only to have 
mentioned the matter to Mr Wentworth, 
and he would have niet'my wishes on the 
subject; but I had quite enough for any 
single man, and never desired more, whilst 
he lived — but circumstances are now 
changed." 

"Well, then, what do you say to a 
couple of hundreds a-year in addition?" 

" That it would not make the slightest 
difference in my determination. I should 
be exactly as much subject to the dis- 
agreeables I apprehend as I am now* In 
short. Sir, to be more explicit, you will 
understand my motives better when I tell 
you, that I have received letters from 
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Messrs R46ul and Bdnstetten, and also 
from the hoaseis of Durand and Co., and 
the brothers Dulau, by which I learn that 
sumsilongago intrusted to youby Mr Went- 
worth to settle the accounts between us, 
have never been received ; that we are in 
debt to those firms to a very large amount 
—so large, in'&ot; that th'ey have begun 
to be apprehensive of our. stability, and 
our credit totters at Bordeaux — ^the credit 
of a hous3, Mr Gaveston, that was never 
impeached till now." 

The annoyance and confusion betrayed 
by Mr Gaveston at this unexpected intel- 
ligence, are not to be described. A few 
days more, and all would have been secure. 
From the precautions he had taken, he 
had reckoned with certainty, on being able 
to accomplish his marriage before any 
stir was made in this business ; and the 
ceremony once over, and he sole proprie- 
tor of Miss Wentworth's fortune, and the 
cbucem in Mark Lane, he would have had 
immediate means of discharging these 
debts, and of hushing up the whole afiair. 
Ther^ were reasons of the most powerful 
nature, besides the care a man generally 
has for his own reputation, that made it 
of the last importfince to him that this 
defalcation, this misapplication of sums 
intrusted to. his faith, should not come 
under ^public discussion. . Investigation, 
inquiry, gossip, once set afloat, who shall 
say into what port* the wind may waft 
them ? In what direction might suspicion, 
once .raised, conduct the curious ? It 
was a peril not to be encountered, and 
must be fought off at any cost— but how ? 
He knew Mr Simpson to be a sturdy, 
straightforward, upright man, — a man 
whom he feared was neither to be cajoled, 
bought, nor intimidated. Nevertheless, 
the case was desperate and urgent ; and 
hopeless as he considered the' experiment, 
he resolved to try the first; and if that 
failed, to have recourse to the itecohd. 

At Mr Simpson's alarming. announce- 
ment, Mr Gaveston had risen from his 
chair, and during these reflections had 
been pacing the room with an agitated 
step, his hieinds in the pockets of his trou- 
sers^ and his eyes bent oh the ground. He 
now, however, re^seated himself, and 
drawing his chair nearer to the worthy 



clerk, he said, ** 1 will not deny that I 
had hoped these early imprudences of 
mine would never have become known to 
you. It was my intention to discharge 
those debts as soon as I had the means, 
which you know my marriage in a few 
days will give me. I shall still do so, and 
you need be under no apprehensions of 
similar, follies recurring on my part. I 
have sown my wild oats, and intend hence- 
forth to be a sober, steady man; and I 
trust, therefore, Simpson, for the credit of 
a oon0em you have so long conducted, 
and for the interest of Miss Wentworth 
and myself, that you will not refiise to 
keep your present situation. . I will make 
any ^addition to your salary you desire." 

Mr Simpson shook his head. '^.Your 
intentions may be very good," replied he, 
" but you are yetayoung man, and— excuse 
me — I have heard, much addicted to the 
turf and high play. As long as you are 
sole proprietor, you may draw upon me 
for every shilling the concern yields, and 
I. must answer your demands; till, at 
last, we shall not be able to pay our way, 
and the house will stop disgracefully. 
Now, 1 dp. not choose to involve my char- 
acter nor my peace of mind in this peri- 
lous contingency. And as I am inclined 
to agree with you, that when I have left 
it, the concern will be even less likely to 
prosper than it is now, I intend, recom- 
mending Miss Wentworth to dispose of it 
at once, without a day's delay, whilst it 
is in her power to do so. I have made up 
and balanced the accounts as they stand, 
debtor and creditor ; and I have a pur- 
chaser ready to sign and seal the moment 
I get her consent." 

" But she's not of age," returned Mr 
Gaveston. . : 

" I shall recommend her to defer her 
marriage till she is,", replied Mr Simpson 
— "or we can throw the business into 
Chancery till she can dispose of it." 

"Consider the sacrifice?" urged Mr 
Gaveston—" such a business, such a con- 
nexion." 

" The first loss is the least," returned 
Mr Simpson. " If the concern gets in- 
volved. Miss Wentworth's whole fortune 
may go to pay the deficit." 

" I see but one way," said Mr Gave- 
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«toii9 after a psnse^ ^^flince you aaw sa 
mi alruBlfu L Suppods you take a share 
in the bufdness — a f omUt ¥r6*ll sajr. FU 
gire yoa this, and leave liu whole ma- 
nagement of the eoneem m your hands*" 

A faint smile might haive been ohserred 
staling over Mr Simpson's features at 
thb proposal, but he hastened to oenYvrt 
the expression into a lo^ of dissent. 

** I dionld still be neaify as nmdi at 
your merey. Sir" relied Mr ^mpson, 
*^ with tizeadditiMBd disadTsntage of hair- 
ing tiie saTiDgs of my life perilled with 
the fertones <xf tiie ftrm/* 

'^What would indnoe yon to rmain, 
Mi Simpson?" said Gaveston. ^ If my 
ofier don't satisfy yon, name yonr own 
terms.** 

" They are what you probably will not 
accede to, Sir/' replied Mr Simpson, 
'therefore it would be useless to name 
them." 

'^ Name them, nevertheless,'' rektmed 
Gaveston. 

'* Half the concern, Sir, instead of a 
quarter; and that all payments and re- 
ceipts of every kind whatsoever be per- 
mitted to pass through my hands. I dare 
say you do not doubt my honour ; besides, 
you will be welcome to inspect Uieaoeounts 
whenever you please." 

This was a hard morsel for Gav«Bt(m 
to digest. Again he started up and walked 
about the room, and bit his lips, and knit 
his brows ; and as they trembled on his 
tongue, swallowed a voUey of oaths tiliat 
might have shaken ihe welkin; but ex- 
posure was ruin in every way— 4here was 
no alternative but to submits 

^'As soon after my marriage asl can 
(iome to town," said he, when he had ex- 
pressed his acquiescence in Mr ^mpson's 
demands, " I wiU settle this business to 
your satisfaction — ^in the meantime you 
can get a deed drawn up." 

« Thatj Sir," replied Mr Simpson^ « can 
be done to-morrow ; andif thisagie^nent 
between us is to sland, the wbole affair 
must be arranged, signed and sealed^befine 
your marriage." 

When the eonferenee had termiBated, 
the triumphant clerk conducted his visiter 
with great deference to the door; anditen 
with a satisfied smitei and rablwig his 



handawithdeKght^hftretaimfidtohis aanwd 
dJudr and prepared, to wzltis a note. Til 
send a line to OlU^lonfe immediately," 
said he to himself, *Ho beg he'll get the 
deed putinto hand early to-racnzow mean- 
ing. He'll be as mueh sarpsmd at my 
saceesB as I son— I couldn't have believed 
he'd be so easily frightened, or tbat he'd 
have oared half as much alxmthia reputa- 
tion ; however, since the poor gid's so in- 
fetuated tiiat ^e'll listen to no advice, ii^s 
fortunate there's some hold over him^ be it 
of whatnature itmay, rveltalf;aniind," 
thon^t he^paiuing aahe wasabout to ring 
Ihe bell, 'HhatrU taketbe note myself— 
the walk will do me good after that battle. 
By the by, there's thailetter of Jeremy's^ 
too, I must attend to to-morrovp — ^it's a 
disagreeable buttuess, andonerm.not very 
fend of interfering in : I wie& I knew the 
safest viray of setting about it— but I don't 
know who to consult — •" and thus solilo- 
quizing, he put on his great coat^ and tell- 
in^tiie post» he should be back presently, 
he took his way to HtB solidtmr's. 

Nothing could exceed the rage that boil- 
ed witiiinGaveston's breast aifinding him- 
self thus in the power of a man whom he 
at once fieaied,despised,iittd respected. He 
dendied his handiB as he went down the 
stairs, and strode along the etreets towards 
the west end of the town, where he intend- 
ed to sleep, figuring to hmiself the joy with 
which he coidd h&ve closed them round the 
tibroat of the man thai had found the way 
to take snoh advantage of his feanu He 
was astenished too as w^ as incensed-^ 
^ He, too, with all hisparade of honesty," 
he said, ^ is to be bou^^t— a fellow that 
haanousefer money^-thatwillneves spend 
it: but every man haa his price." 

In this state of mind he felt it was use^ 
less to go to hia lodging witii the view of 
i^seping ; and when he drew near the river, 
the codairfraniihewaterbiewpleaBanUy 
on his heated brow^and he toxaed towaards 
it He wanted to th]id&—ioreSeet if there 
were yH no way d eaespBig his dilemma 
without sDch a saorifiee; and when he 
reaidied j^ackfriani ^id^e^ ii looked so 
invitiiB^ for a noBtamal walk, thttt he di« 
rested his stepe that vmy^ and began pao* 
ii^ backwards and forwa r d s ^ sndewang 
the oanversatioB. that had paand ; 
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z^pnAtiBg Ids owB pwMprtwIion^ gpd tiiBB 
a^akct xejcnciBgiSist eveo: that way lanain* 
eiof esQapiagp il» ^d«l and dao^ of an 



6K|kOSIII6^ 

It mv now appxaaeki]^ to nddiugflit) 
and Ida ce^giitatioiia were mMMiurbed hy 
noiae or jactie. Bat two fanBtuoi bamgai)^- 
eadea Imaaeif waie on the liridg»— « wo- 
nan wiio, with a oliild on her lap, waa 
Bitting^ on a abnie* She had a hoBBat on, 
anda diuwl^ tixeendaof whieh were folded 
xoimdiiieiidSEttit*; and cdie sat aikBtlj rode- 
mg^ herself badnmards and foorwsrds aa if 
in tre«bky hoi she aaid nothing ; and Mr 
QmftakoB poned her again and again lut- 
heeded, till Hhe wordbv "Mamma, Tm so 
fanngiy!'* reached his ears; and then he 
ahniptty oroflsed owr to tiie other aide to 
escape the interrapdon to ins refleetioiu* 

He had not takea many turns hexe^ bo- 
fine he heard the sofimd cdf feet appioadi- 
ing from Bridge Stieet. The passenger 
was adranctng along the side tbat he boid 
just quitted, and as he drew near, he p^- 
oeiyed it was a gentleman. There was 
something about the air and carriage of 
the new comer that struck fafan, and he 
retired into the shade to observe. A slight 
cough and a ^hon ! ** confirmed his sus- 
picions ; he had heard that voice too re- 
cently to be deoeived. — ^ It's Simpson him- 
self r saidhe. "^He'sgoingto OllipluiEt s 
about the deed, I'll be sworn 1 '* ai^ he 
stqyped lightly after him to observe his 
moftiiieiits. ^ He'll drop the letter in the 
boxjmd xetum,*' thoi^ht he— '^ and, now, 
if fortune favours me — ** and he gnu^ped 
more firmly a stout stick with a tlddc 
knob at the end of it, tibat he held in his 
hand — *^ One good bkw, and a heave 0ver 
the passpst, and Fm at ooee levcB^ and 
safe I" 

In the meantime, tiie unooDSokss ISf r 
Sla^psoR proceeded oa his way. He too 
was deep in thought, looking neither to the 
rig^ nor the kit, tiUtho sound of a fiBeUe 
moan &om a child, f (^Dowed hy a graan 
from a more mature voice, atteaoted his 
atteoMo% and loeMng bade, he poneived 
the mouniful group if^iose paoximxty had 
'drmttMrQffirestoitttWffy. ^^Poorthing," 
sndli^ faeBng in Ids pocket for some ad- 
V9ac^-^**J (^afiretuminainhmlc^andtiwa 
ru give her something— I wish Fd dona 



itatoBos: this is a dangerous neighbour- 
hood for misery at midnigfat,'' and he has- 
taned fbfwoxd to Albi<Mi Fkoe, which is 
jaal attbe&rthereztremityof the bridge, 
dropped hia note into the soHcitor^s b^ 
and hunted back. 

^Hero he comes!" thought Mr Gave- 
sion, who, ooneealed in a reoeoEi with his 
hku^Heen posed, awaited his victim. On 
came l&Simpaoit---but just as he arrived 
at the>Bpot wheie his enen^ was lurking 
totakehiafife^ the iaint outline of a figure 
movnted on the parapet caught his eye— 
^Gbneious Heavens! It's ^t wretched 
eieaiure going todrownherself," exclaimed 
he — and with a loud cry to arrest her des- 
pesate purpose he darted across the road, 
whilst tiie weapon raised for his destruc- 
tion, descended through the unresisting 
air. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB BSNOCHITBB AND THB DI800TERY. 

Gkbjlx was Mr WetheraU's relief when the 
hourarnved that released him from his 
oosifiiDeineiit, and from the importunate 
^^ofhisfellow labourers. Ashestef^ed 
(is the threshold he turned his eyes back 
upon the bnildtag whidi he doubted he 
should ever enter again as a free man, and 
tiwB with a c^w and melandioly pace he 
saasrtered onwards. He felt that he could 
not go home to ^icounter the anxious 
though unsuifweting inquiries of his wife, 
nortfaescmtimziBg questions of Mr Lyon ; 
80^ instead of bending his steps towards 
Wood Street, he turned them in the direc- 
tion of the river. 

Hie streets were neaiiy empty now, and 
ha could deliberate without interruption 
OB liie unhappy situation to which his 
ftdly anl crime had reduced him. He was 
a man untried in affiction ; for till that 
onafistal error had planted a thorn in his 
pillow,faiadayB had paseed in dieerful con- 
tentmHKtaiBd his mghis in unbroken sle^. 
^eom thatmomeat he had beirat restkes, 
abstiaeted, and occarionally irritable; 
humours so unusual with him, that his 
w^ had hnaghMd has in ; hehad^aied 
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it ; but the moment was now come when 
concealment and denial could no longer 
avail — ^probably the . next posfcr-^it all 
events a few hours must tell her all, and 
expose him to the vengeance of the law^ 
and the scorA of mankind. It was true, 
there might be yet time to flee : if he 
mounted one of the earliest coaches, he 
might, possibly reach the coast, and be 
across the chaanel before pursuit could be 
commenced. But in the first place he had 
no money ; in the second he felt remorse 
at the idea of taking care of himself and 
leaving his poor wife to bear the horror of 
the surprise, and the ignominy of the ex- 
posure alone ; and thirdly, he. hadn't en- 
ergy for the enterprise. He was utterly 
cast down and depressed — what would be 
the use of escaping 1 He could never be 
happy. Even if he could find the means 
of supporting life, it would not be worth 
supporting — and, but for. the disgrace and 
horror of a public execution, he would have 
preferred death. 

As he sauntered forwards in this mood, 
he kept almost insensibly bending his ^teps 
towards the river — " there," thought he, 
as his eye glanced on the bro,ad expanse, 
^* there is a quiet bed where a man. might 
sleep ;" — ^but then rose again the thought 
of his poor wife — ^it was so cowardly to 
desert her — ^to leave her to weather the 
storm alone. But oh the other hand, would 
she not rathei>-rWOuld she not rather know 
him dead, and at rest, than see him dragged 
a prisoner from his home? than behold 
him a culprit at the bar, a criminal at the 
scaffold ? " If we could only escape toge- 
ther — ^but the thing's impossible without 
money-r-and wouldn't this be.the next best 
alternative for. her interest, as well as for 
myself? She'd be deeply grieved — but 
time alleviates all grief when it's unaccom- 
panied by remorse — and how much better 
it were, than to drag her from her home, 
her country, her friends, to pass her life 
in an exile of :poverty and wretchedness, 
with a husband disgraced and broken- 
hearted — a criminal escaped from justice I" 
Thus he reasoned, and every glance of the 
river became more inviting, and evety re- 
view of life, *of such a life as must hence- 
forth await hihiy'less so. 

^' She, too, and the world, will see that 



I preferred encountering death to shame. 
My name will not stand in the calendar 
of crime, a disgrace to all connected with 
me. At first, they'll think I have fled — 
and there'll be a reward offered — and the 
police will seek me — and the coast will be 
on the alert — ^but, ere long, the body will 
be found and my fate ascertained — ^there'll 
be a little noise about it — a few remarks 
in the newspapers — and then the whole 
will be forgotten;" and so saying he quick- 
ened his pace, and walked briskly forwards 
towards Blackfriars Bridge. ^^ That will 
be the best place," thought he — ^a leap from 
the parapet, and all is done — and sinee my 
mind's made up, there shall be no pause — *' 
he stepi^d upon the bridge — ^^V since I 
am to die, hesitation would be weakness 
— and how much better is it thus to die a 
death of my own choosing, than to have 
my shame and my agonies made a sooiF 
and a spectacle to assembled thousands! 
— ^Farewell, Eliza," he whispered, as he 
prepared to mount the parapet — " fare- 
well, dear wife ! Forgive me, and be 
happy!". 

At that moment a cry reached his ears. 
Absorbed. in. hb own reflections, he had 
looked neither to the right nor to the left 
— ^but, at the sound of a human voice, he 
lifted up his eyes and beheld on the oppo- 
site side of tiie bridge the figure of a 
woman exactly in the very act he had 
himself contemplated a moment before: 
she too had been for an instant arrested 
by the cry, and in that interval he rushed 
across the road and caught her by the 
dress. 

He had scarcely lifted her to the 
ground, when a gentleman out of breath 
with haste, came running towards him 
from the further extremity of the bridge 
— ** Thank God !" cried he, as soon as he 
perceived the group: "when I lost sight 
of her, I didn't know which side she'd 
gone down — I was afraid she was in the 
water — child and all !" 

"I. was but just in time," said Mr 
Wetherall — ^ another moment and she'd 
have been gone." 

" And I should never have forgiven 
myself," said Mr Simpson, "that I hadn't 
stayed to relieve her the first time I 
passed." 
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' During these brief words they were 
both supporting the unfortunate woman, 
who, either from weakness or. agitation, 
appeared unable to 'support herself.- *^ Give 
me the child," said Mi Simpson, taking it 
from her arms. 

'^ I'm so hungry !" said the little girl in 
a feeble voice. 

" Oh give her food I" cried the mother — 
^^or let me die at once-— for I cannot live 
and hear that cry!" 

^' She shall have food, and plenty !" said 
Mr Simpson — ^^Grod! that such things 
should be I Have you a home ?" he asked. 
— *^ Where can we take you T 

" Pve no home," replied she — ^** P ve no 
toof to shelter myself, nor my child, nor 
a bit of bread to give her!" 

" Where can we take her?" said Mr 
Simpson, abruptly. ^' She should^o hbme 
with me, but I have no woinan in the 
house — ^it's so late that no respectable 
place will be open — besides, unless they 
know us, they will object to let her in. I 
don't like to take her to the watch-house." 

/' She shall go home with me, Sir," said 
Mr Wethefall, carried away by his own 
good-nature, and the benevolence of the 
stranger. " I can give her shelter for to- 
night at least." 

"God will reward you for it," returned 
Mr Simpson. " After to-night she shall be 
no burden to you — ^I'U take her oflF your 
hands to-morrow. But I don't think she 
can walk — ^we must look for a coach." 

This they had no great difficulty in 
finding, and handing her into it, Mr Simp- 
son still keeping, the child in his arms, 
they proceeded to Wood Street ; whilst 
Mr Wetherall was so bewildered, and the 
current of his idefas so changed, that he 
almost forgot Iiis own misfortunes and 
the dread he had entertained of meeting 
his family. Besides, the presenting him- 
self, accompanied by the two strangers, 
under circumstances that would neces- 
sarily turn attention from himself, was 
very different to going home alone to be 
the subject of scrutiny and wonder. 

The moment the coach stopped at the 
door, Mrs Wetherall, Mr Lyon, and Susan, 
rushed into the passage— the* first expect- 
ing to see him brought home ill — ^the two 
last expecting something much worse. 



"My dear Wetherall, how you have 
frightened us!" cried his wife. " Mr 
Lyon was just going off to the office in 
search of you.". . 

" Nevermind me i" answered Mr Wether- 
all, ^ but see what you can do for this 
poor woman.". 

" Whose life your husband has been 
fortunate enough to save, with that of her 
chUd,"/ said ■ Mr Simpson, carrying the 
little girl into the parlour, where the 
mother was laid on a sofa by the fire, 
whilst the worthy clerk began- rubbing 
the child's hands and feet, which were 
numbed by cold and starvation ; and when 
in a few minutes, by the active kindness 
of Mrs Wetherall and Susan, food was 
placed on the table, he fed her like a young 
bird, bit by bit, lest the too hasty indul- 
gence of her eager appetite should injure 
her. 

In the meantime, the circumstances 
under which the party had met were nar- 
rated — and Mrs Wetherall was loud in 
her wonder as to what could have taken 
her husband to BlackMars Bridge at that 
time of night — ** he that always comes 
home the moment he is released from the 
post-office ! I dare say he never did such 
a thing in his life before. Did you, We- 
therall T 

" I believe not," replied he. " But there 
were a great many letters to sort to-night ; 
and I came away with such a headache, 
that I thought a walk would do me good." 

*f Do you belong to the post-office, Sir," 
inquired Mr Simpson. 

" I do," replied Mr Wetherall, casting 
down his eyes, for he said to himself, "you'll 
learn that soon from other channels.". 

"Well," said Mr Simpson, "that is 
very singular I ' I have been all this day 
wishing I knew somebody connected with 
the post-office, whom I might consult con- 
fidentially about an awkward circum- 
stance thkt has occurred— but it's a mat- 
ter I shall not trouble' you with to-night. 
To-morrow, if you will allow me, I shall 
take the liberty of calling, to make' some 
arrangement for this poor woman and her 
child ; and then we can talk it over at our 
leisure." 

"But Wetherall is out all day," said 
the wife. 
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<<! fed 80 nnwdl tiiat I ibiiik I dutU 
not be able to go to the office to-monow/' 
said Mr WetIianiIt--for he Idt in die fint 
place that he could never go TOthintBrily 
to the office again; and in the lecond 
place^ he couldn't help feeling some en- 
riodty to hear Mr Simpson's oommnnica- 
tion. 

Soon after this the worthy derk took 
his leaye ; and the poor woman and her 
child were conducted to a comfortable bed 
that Susan had prepared fer them. 

^' You don't remember me^ ma'am T 
said Susan to the stranger^ aflter Mxb 
Wetherall had left the room. 

^Hfo," replied the other. 

** I have good reason never to ferget 
you, ma'am/' returned Susan; ^ fer you 
gave me feod and shelter when I needed 
it as mudi as you did to-night." 

" Oh, no !" replied Julia, ** for you 
had no child 2 ah, I remember you now," 
said she ; ^ andl remember your worda, 
too, when you refdaed die five diilliugs. 
I had never known tha agony then of see- 
ing Julia want bread." 

'^ I went to Oxford Street, ma'am, to 
inquire for you the first moment I could, 
but you hadleft the lodging, and I couldn't 
learn where you were gone," answered 
Susan. ^^ But I won't talk more to you 
to-night. Pleaee to stay in bed till I come 
to you in the morning, andbring^you some 
breakfest. — ^Please God, your worst days 
are over ; for I think that gentleman, by 
his looks, means to be a friend to you." 

During the progress of all diis buade 
and interest^ "Mr Wedierall had scarcely 
leisure to remember that he was a crimi- 
nal with the sword of the law sospended 
over him ; and that probably after the 
post came in on the following mornings he 
should be torn from hishome, and dragged 
away to a pnaon.; but as soon as he lay 
down in his bed, and the wodd was quiet 
around him, whilst his wife dept the cafan 
sleep of innocence, he, with burning hands 
and throbbing brow, was tossing from side 
to dde in all the agonies of tsitor and re- 
morse. How few people^ if they had snffi- 
cient acquaintance with the nature of the 
human mind to calculate the suffiarings 
consequent on crime, would ever commit 
it ! and how necessary it must be to edu- 



oBte than into this aequaintanoe, and to 
dissipate the%;nanaioRduit veils dieffutare 
feom their view! 

Now, that the emtement was over^ 
he looked back wiOl regret at the inter- 
ruption his design had met with— « mo- 
ment more and all would have h&eai over, 
and he at rest. The struggle was past, 
his mind was made up— -in diort, the 
worst part of the desperate enterprise was 
overcome; but it was not eai^ to work his 
resolution up to the same point : his suf- 
ferings returned on him with two-fold 
ferce, but he had lost the energy necesury 
to fleefromthem. In vain, he pamted to 
himself the honors of being seized — the 
arrival of the polioe offioers---the tears of 
his wife — ^the wonder of his neighbourly^ 
the ill-natured triumph of the discon- 
tented butcher, baker, imd pabUcan, as he 
was carried past their doors— the impri- 
sonment — the trial— 4he execution. In 
vain, he asked hiniself why it wastoo late 
to escape it all still by the voy means he 
had intended— 4herivOT still awaited him ; 
his wife slept soundly, and would never 
miss him feom her dde ; but the rain was 
pattering against the windows, and the 
wind blew— and it is altogether a diffanmt 
thing to rise deliberately ficom a warm 
bed to jump into the water feom the para- 
pet of a bridge, to performing the same 
featonthespurof a4niddenreBolatioii, fmd 
in the fever of ezcitsment. 

In this way, like one of Dante's wreteh- 
ed souls on the buzmng lake, he tossed 
and tamed tlilmoming dawned, tJiAT f^^ymf^ 
brief and uneasy dumbers, filled widi con- 
fused and dreadiiil visions dimly figuring 
forth the fete that awaited him, till he 
openedhis eyes and found thatit was hread 
day, that his wife had already risen, and 
that he was now irretrievably tied to the 
stake, the hourforescape being past ^*£n 
this," thought he^ ^the morning mails 
areinr-*and they'll soon be here." And 
at every knock and ring, and at-every foot 
cm the stairs^ his heart sunk within him. 
His wife brought him some breakfest, and 
told him die had requested Mr Lyon to 
call at the office "sdien he went to rehear- 
sal, and say he was ill; and willingly Mr 
Lyon undertook the commission ; for he 
thought noplace sosafe for Mr Wedierallas 
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his bed, ^oevheootddnot betrayliiinBelf, 
until hfi bad on opportoiuty of speiddiig 
to him in private on the subject of the ten 
ponnds ; a thix^ he had neither had the 
means of aeeompliidiingy nor the resolu- 
tion to attempt. 

But time crept on — ^the hoar for the 
axiiyal of the mails passed — and an inter- 
yal sufficient to admit of the disooTerj at 
the office, and the police being sent in pur- 
suit of him, elapeed also. The letter, then, 
could not have reached the post-master, 
and there was another day left at his dis- 
posal ; and perhaps another night ; and 
then he might yet execute his first inten- 
tion, and leave his shame and his sonows 
behind him. 

Under these circumitanoes, towards 
the middle of the day, herentuied to rise 
and comedown stairs ; and he had notbeiHi 
hmg in the padour, when his wife, who 
was standing at the window, amumnced 
the approach of Mr Simpson. 

With a cordial and friendly salutation 
the good man Altered, and was pleased to 
learn tibtat the young woman and her 
diild were still in bed, wiiich Mrs Weth- 
erall thought the best place liar them at 
pres^ '^for,'' siuid she, ^although I 
have nuide no inquiries about iKir hiirtory 
yet, I am sure tl^ poor things have been 
for many days .exposed to cdd and want ■; 
and that a good warm dean bed mnst be 
the greatest luxury they can enjoy.'' 

^* Hove and honour yonfov your good- 
ness, madam," said Mr Simpson. ^^How 
few of your sex there are, especially of the 
young and hsndKnne members ofit, (and 
here by a bow he appro pr ia ted the compli- 
ment to Mrs Wetherall,) would have ad- 
mitted tins poor cieatuxeimder^eir xoof 
and given hnr a night'« lodging, nntiltfaey 
had ascertained the cause of her destitu- 
tion, and wheth^ her child was bom in 
lawful wedlock. But you opened your 
doors and administesed food and shelter to 
the wretched, witibont demandingthat po- 
verty should be perfect, or human teilty, 
exposed to temptationsthatthe proapexvus 
never know, ex^npt horn error. Yours, 
madam, isroil charity, and I feelhonouxed 
in having made your acquaintance. Wi& 
respect to this poor creature, as you think 
she is not yet fit to be moved, and are 



willing to give her another night's shelter, 
m net diirturb her to-day ; and perhaps 
by to-moRow you may have learned 
wnmething of her history, and in what 
manner I can best serve her. Hiat she 
is not altogether blameless, is extremely 
probable; but young and pretty as^ 
amidst all her wxetchedness, she is, I' am 
inclined to think she need not have been 
reduced to theextremity in which wefound 
her, if there had not been some virtue left 
inher ; and her devotion to her child, to my 
mind, speaks rolumes in her farour." 

A^r this matter had been sufficiently 
diaouawd, Mr Simpson, turning to Idbr 
WetheraU, rauinded him that he wanted 
to speak afew words vrith him in private ; 
upon whidi hint the lady having retired, 
he drew his chair closer to his host, and 
having given three taps on the lid of his 
gold simiF-box, and refreshed- his nose 
with an ample supply from its contents, 
he drew a letter from his pocket, and 
opened the businesB as follows : — 

^^ Hie Bff&ir that I want to consult you 
about is one of a veiy delicate nature ; and 
I must premise, before I begin, that the 
communication I am about to make, must 
be npon honour, strictly private between 
us. It is not tint I have so bad an opi- 
nion of human nature— and still less of 
yonzs^ of whose character, as vrell as that 
of your amiable wife, I have formed the 
most £EiTourable opinion — as to suspect 
mankind of wishing to ixijure and expose 
each other gratuitouidy; but there are 
contendiog interests and enmities, and 
Heaven imows what, in the world, that 
one mnst guard against; especially where 
tile repntatbn, and probably the life of 
a fellow creature are at stake. The fact 
is," contmued he, unfolding the letter he 
held in his hand, ^^ there has been some- 
thing wrong about a letter — a money let- 
ter, seat frnm the country by a worthy 
friend of mine-— at least he viras the es- 
teemed servant c^ a very dear friend who 
is unfortunately dead — ^and he has writ- 
tento me to request I will go to the post- 
office, and inquire into the business. The 
letter came from a place called Mapleton, 
and contained ten pounds; and it was 
addressed toawomanin Parliament Street. 
My friend Jeremy says, that he has no 
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suspicion of the people at the country 
post-office, and that he put the letter in 
himself. He therefore feels assured that 
the delinquent is to be looked for in Lon- 
don ; either at the office, or amongst the 
men that deliver the letters. Now, Sir, 
no man respects the laws more than I do ; 
and I am aware of the great importance 
in a commercial country of Viewing breach 
of confidence as a capital crime. StiU, I 
confess, I am one of those who think we 
are apt to make too free with human life. 
Very young men are sometimes placed 
in situations of great temptation : a single 
error, and perhaps the hope of a family — 
the only son of a widowed mother — a idnd 
brother, or a beloved husband, perishes on 
the scaffold. I know the laws cannot 
afford to make these distinctions, nor de- 
scend to the detail of private suffering ; 
but, as an individual, before I have re- 
course to the law, I think it my duty to 
weigh all these considerations. — ^I don't 
know, Sir, how far your views on the sub- 
ject may accord with mine — ^** here Mr 
Simpson, who had been hitherto bending 
forward, with his eyes directed to the 
letter in his hand, raised them to Mr 
Wetherall's face. What he saw there, it 
would be vain to attempt to describe. 
Whatever it was, it occasioned him to draw 
himself up erect ; for a moment his counte- 
nance was fixed in surprise — and then he 
stooped forward again, and bent his eyes 
on the letter more perseveringly than be- 
fore — ^^ What I mean to say, Sir, is^" con- 
tinued he, " that I — I — should be sorry — 
I wouldn*t for the World be the occasion 
of— of anything — " and he stammered, 
and got red in the face, and finally broke 
down in his oration altogether; whilst 
the unfortunate culprit before him laid his 
head upon the table and wept like a child. 
Mr Simpson arose and walked to the 
window — ^took out his handkerchief and 
blew hb nose — and cleared his throat — 
and wiped away the tears that were gather- 
ing in his eyes. At that moment there 
came a loud double knock at the street 
door — ^Mr Wetherall started from his seat, 
rushed to the door of the room and turned 
the key, and then, trembling like a leaf 
in the autumn blast, he sank pale and 
breathless on a chair. 



"It is only some women — visiters to 
your wife," said Mr Simpson, interpreting 
his fear aright. It proved so; and Mrs 
Wetherall being denied, they went away; 
but this little shock had broken the ice. 
Mr Simpson turned round, and advancing 
to Mr' Wetherall, held out his hand, say- 
ing-^" Come, Sir, let us talk over this 
matter coolly ;" and leading him back to 
his former seat, took one beside him — 
" Perhaps,'' said he, *^ you have some in- 
terest in the person who has been guilty 
of this breach of trust V 

But Mr Wetherall was not a person to 
have recourse to a subterfuge on such an 
occasion. He understood the man he had 
to deal with ; and he now opened his 
bosom, and poured out the whole truth, 
as he might have done to an earthly father, 
or to his Father in Heaven ; and never 
was confidence better placed. " It was 
my first and my. last crime," said he. 
" An urgent necessity, a pressing occasion 
for a fe'w.pounds, made' me do it — ^but I 
have never known a moment's peace since. 
So confused, indeed, was I at th^ time, that 
it appears I didn't even destroy the letter ; 
and it was found and recognised by our 
servant, who, strangely enough, hi^pens 
to be acquainted with the woman in Par- 
liament Street, to whom it was addressed. 
I am afraid, therefore, I am not yet even 
safe, in spite of your kindness and indul- 
gence ; for they will naturally speak of 
the circumstance, and endeavour to ^- 
oover the money; and, Grpd knows, I 
have not ten pounds in the world to re- 
place it. In sdiort, to confess the truth, 
such has been my imprudence, that I am 
in hourly dread of being arrested ; in 
which case, whether the letter business is 
discovered or hot, I shall probably lose my 
situation." 

"How much do you oweT inquired 
Mr Simpson. 

" I'm 'afraid, almost two hundred 
pounds," replied the other. 

"Well, Sir," said Mr Simpson, " you 
shall not lose your situation for two hun- 
dred pounds. For your wife's sake, as 
well as your own, I'll lend you the money. 
You can pay me by quarterly instalments ; 
and the habits of economy that this will 
require, will be beneficial in their effects. 
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and bring you round to a more prudent 
way of living. With i-espect to Qiis wo- 
man, your servant, if you'll give me leave, 
ril speak a few words to her in private, 
and find out how she's to be dealt with." 

With a heart glowing with gratitude, 
and lightened of a load of care, Mr We- 
therall thanked his benefactor, and retired 
to send up Susan to the conference. 

Poor Susan entered the room with a 
very nervous feeling. She judged from 
Mr Wetherall's disturbed countenance and 
agitated manner, that she was going to be 
interrogated about the letter, and with 
what intention she could not tell. Mr 
Simpson, for anything slie knew, might 
belong to the post-office, and her testi- 
mony might be of the most fatal impor- 
tance to her master ; and poor as she was, 
she would not have been instrumental in 
bringing him into trouble for a hundred 
times tlie sum she had lost. 

"Come this way," said Mr Simpson, 
beckoning her to advance, when she had 
closed the door. "You have a friend 
called Dobbs, I believe, who lives in Par- 
liament Street V 

" Yes, I have. Sir," replied Susan. 

" I understand there has been some 
mistake about a letter addressed to her T 

" Has there, Sir ?" said she. 

" So I understood," returned Mr Simp- 
son. I thought you were awa?e of it V* 

"No, Sir," answered Susan. 

" Come a little nearer," said he. " Are 
you not aware that a letter, containing a 
ten pound note, which was sent to this 
Mrs Dobbs, is missing ?" 

" No, Sir," persisted Susan, turning at 
the same time very pale. 

" Excellent girl 1" said Mr Simpson to 
himself. "Then I am to understand," 
continued he, " that you know nothing at 
all of the affair in question ?" 

" Nothing in the world. Sir," answered 
she, growing still paler than before. 

" But your friend does, I suppose ? This 
Mrs Dobbs, I dare say, knows all about 
it ?" said Mr Simpson. 

" I don't think she knows more about 
it than I do," replied Susan. 

" Do you mean to say that you don't 
think she could give me any Information 
on the subject r i 

No. V. 



" I'm sure she couldn't, Sir," answered 
Susan. * 

" Then it would be useless for me to 
question her about it ?" 

" Quite useless, Sir," returned she. 

" Well," said Mr Simpson, nodding his 
head and smiling, " of course if anybody 
has lost any money it wUl be repaid. How 
long have you lived here T 

" About nine months. Sir," said she. 

" You appear to me a sensible, good- 
hearted girl," said he ; " my name is John 
Simpson, and I'm a wine-merchant in 
Mark Lane." 

" Are you. Sir T said Susan, thro'vvn off 
her guard, for she recognised immediately 
who she was speaking to. 

" Yes," returned he. " Why are you 
surprised at that T 

" I thought I'd heard the name before, 
that's all. Sir," replied she ; for she ap- 
prehended that the acknowledgment of 
who she was would not recommend her 
to the favour of her new acquaintance. 
" Then you don't belong to the post-office, 
Sir?" 

" No," returned Mr Simpson. " What, 
you thought I did T 

"I didn't know but you might, Sir," 
answered she, casting down her eyes, and 
blushing. 

"No," replied he — " I'm a friend of 
your master s. But what I was about to 
say is, that my name is John Simpson, and 
that if I can ever be of any service to you, 
you may apply to me. I've taken a liking 
to you." 

"Thank you, Sir," answered Susan, 
curtseying, as she left the room ; " Ah !" 
thought she, " I sliould soon lose his fa- 
vour if he but heard my name." 

**I can never be grateful enough for your 
goodness, Sir," said Mr Wetherall, when 
he learned the result of this interview ; 
and I think, considering my obligations, 
it would be wrong of me to conceal from 
you, that the same motive that took the 
poor woman, above stairs, to the bridge, 
took me there also." 

" Merciful Heavens!" exclaimed Mr 
Simpson — ** then my opportune midnight 
walk has been the means of saving three 
lives I" 

Little did he or Mr Wetherall imagine 
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that Mr Simpson's efiFort to save the life 
of another, had been the means, under 
Heaven, of saving his own. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HARRIED LIPE AT OAKFIELD — HARRY LEESON 
QUITS IT TO SEEK ¥ORTONE ELSEWHERE. 

When Mrs Gaveston arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, she was not nnmindfol of the 
resolution she had avowed at the period of 
her father s death, when it was discovered 
that he had left no will, namely, to exe- 
cute a deed in favour of Harry, as soon as 
she had the power, which should place him 
with respect to the property, precisely in 
the situation he would have held had 
the will been forthcoming ; for she had 
been fully aware of her father s inten- 
tions towards him, and the whole afiair 
had been arranged with her entire concur- 
rence. 

Previous to her marriage she had made 
known her determination to Mr Gaveston, 
who appeared perfectly to coincide in her 
views ; and whenever she had occasion- 
ally adverted to it since, as he raised no 
objections, she interpreted his sUence into 
acquiescence. Now, however, the time was 
arrived for fulfilling her intentions, and 
she opened the business to her husband 
one morning at breakfast, by observing 
that Harry would shortly be home for the 
summer vacation. 

" What do you mean to do with that 
boy, Mrs Gaveston?" inquired her hues- 
band. " He's now nearly fifteen, and it's 
high time he was put to something." 

^^ That depends on what profession he 
selects, I suppose," replied the wife. ** If 
he fixes on medicine, or the church, or the 
bar, he should go to college first, shouldn't 
he?" 

" Nonsense !" answered Mr Gaveston, 
^^ what should a chap like that do at col- 
lege, that hasn't a rap in the world ?" 

'^ He'd stand inthe greater need of a good 
education if that were the case," returned 
Fanny. " But I should be very sorry to 
think that was Harry's predicament. You 
know, Walter, I am now of age ; and it 



has always been understood between us, 
that when that time arrived, Harry should 
be compensated for the loss h& sustained 
by my father's having left no will." 

" Nonsense I Fanny," replied the hus- 
band. " How can you be so absurd ? You 
don't imagine Pm going to give away ten 
thousand pounds to a fellow that's neither 
kith nor kin to me." 

" But he's both to me, Walter," said 
Mrs Gaveston. "I love Harry as if he 
were my brother. Besides, I never could 
feel happy were I to neglect the fulfilment 
of my dear father's intentions." 

*' There is nothing so absurd, Mrs Gave- 
ston," returned the husband, ** as arguing 
a point on which one's mind is perfectly 
made up. Now, I repeat, that I have not 
the slightest idea of doing what you pro- 
pose. Therefore we may as well drop the 
subject." 

" You never made any objections be- 
fore," replied Fanny. " I'm sure I have 
named it to you twenty times, and you 
always appeared to acquiesce." 

" Because I expected you'd grow out of 
your foUy, and that opposition would be 
unnecessary," answered he. 

" I shall never outgrowthe foDy of being 
just," replied Fanny. 

Here Mr Gaveston took up the news- 
paper which he had laid down when his 
wife commenced the conversation, and ap- 
plied himself to its perusal with an air of 
perseverance, denoting that he did not in- 
tend to ai^e the matter farther, y* 

" I hope you will not interfere to pre- 
vent my doing that which I consider so," 
continued Fanny. But Mr Gaveston re- 
mained silent. " An act," she added, 
^ which is necessary to my peace of mind. 
I have had sorrows enough, Walter; don't 
add another to the catalogue." 

^* If you choose to coin sorrows out of 
every opposition to your will, I can't help 
it," said the husband. " When you are 
ten years older you'll see the folly of what 
you want to do now, and thank me for 
preventing it." 

^ That I assuredly shall not," replied 
Fanny. " But I think it extremely im- 
probable that I diall be in the worid ten 
years hence to entertain, any opinioB-^n 
the subject. As you^r^illjaiowmy healdi 
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has never reepvexed the shock it lecehred 
at my poor father's death, and-—" 

^^ I thought it was agreed, MrsGraveston, 
tliat I was at last to have some respite from 
that eternal subject," said the husband, 
throwing down the paper in an angry 
manner ; and abruptly pushing his chair 
from the table, he began to stride up and 
down the room. ^^ It's the sauce to my 
breakfast, dinner, and supper ; and I'm 
sick of it." 

" You wrong me very much," answered 
his wife. ^^ Painful as silence very often 
is to myseL^ since you have forbidden the 
subject, I never introduce it voluntarily 
— ^but in talking of such a business as this, 
it's scarcely possible to avoid it. How- 
ever, consent to what I propose to do for 
Harry, and I'll give you my word, Walter, 
ril never mention it again in your pre- 
sence." 

"But you'll mention it behind my back, 
and complain that I don't allow you 
liberty of speech, I suppose," said he. 

" I am sorry you have no better opinion 
of my taste than you have of my pru- 
dence," replied Fanny. " Whatever causes 
of complaint I might have, I hope I shall 
not forget myself so far as to entertain my 
friends with them. However, I wiU nei- 
ther mention the subject before your face, 
nor behind your back, if you will comply 
with my request in this one instance." 

"As I said before," replied Mr Gave- 
ston, "there is no object to be gained by 
arguing a point on which one's mind is 
perfectly decided. If you are willing to 
have the boy put to some decent trade, 
I'll go so far as to pay the fee of his ap- 
prenticeship ; but as for bringing up a 
beggar's brat like that to be a gentleman, 
or giving him ten thousand pounds to make 
him one, I'll not do it ; and as you have 
now my definite answer, I beg I may never 
hear any more on the subject," and bang- 
ing the door after him, he quitted the room. 

As the door closed upon him, Mrs Gave- 
ston clasped her hands, and ejaculated, 
" Oh, my father !" and then she relieved 
her heart for some minutes, by showers 
of bitter tears. After this, having com-, 
posed herself as well as she could, she re- 
tired to her room, and wrote a letter to 
her father's solicitor, Mr OUiphant ; in- 



forming him, that it had always been her 
intention to provide handsomely for her 
cousin Harry Leeson ; and now she was 
of age, it was her desire to do so still. 
That she had reason to apprehend Mr 
Gaveston did not acquiesce in her views ; 
but she could not feel that his dissent re- 
leased her from her promise, and an obli- 
gation voluntarily assumed ; and she there- 
fore begged that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of letting her know what was 
in her power, &c. But, greatly to her 
disappointment, she had received no an- 
swer to this letter, when the period of 
Harry's vacation arrived. 

As the academy was not far distant, 
Mr Jeremy, who was sent to fetch him, 
took Harry's pwiy with him, that the 
boy might ride home ; and as they jogged 
on together towards Oakfield, the worfiiy 
butler told him what he called "apiece of 
his mind." 

" Now, master Harry," said he, " you're 
grown up to a fine young gentleman, and 
it's time you learnt a little of what's what, 
and who's who, and how you are yourself 
situated with regard to these people." 

" What people ?" said Harry. 

" A certain person," replied Mr Jeremy. 
" There's some people, that, like the devil, 
one ar'n't over fond of calling by their 
names, lest one should see them looking 
over one's shoulder — ^but it's my master I 
mean — that ever I should live to call him 
so ! — ^but I shan't call him so much longer ; 
and would not now but for Miss Fanny's 
sake." 

" She's not Miss Fanny now," replied 
Harry. " I wish she was." 

"You may say that. Master Harry," 
replied Jeremy, " and nobody with more 
reason ; and that just brings me to what 
I wanted to say. As I observed just now, 
you're grown up a young gentleman by 
this time, and old enough to understand 
something of human natur, and that sort 
of thing — not that I think the person we're 
speaking of has much of that sort of natur 
in him ; but such as he has, you must learn 
as well as you can to abide by it, and make 
the best of it, for your own sake, and for 
the sake of Miss Fanny— for as for callmg 
her by any other name it's a thing I can't 
do." 
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• '^ But what has he to do with me rasked 
Harry, " I'm not obliged to care for him." 

" I wish you wasn't," returned Jeremy, 
" but he'll find the way to make you care, 
or I'm much mistaken — which is a thing 
I never was yet in man or woman. You 
see, Sir, if your uncle had lived the time 
that God Almighty intended he should, 
he'd have provided for you handsomely, 
I've no doubt ; but them as curtailed his 
life, curtailed your fortin ; and that being 
the case, you must cut your coat accord- 
ing to your cloth." 

" But the money's all Fanny's, is not 
itr said Harry. 

" Not a bawbee of it," replied Mr Jere- 
my ; ^^ and that's the reason I want to 
give you a bit of a caution. If the money 
belonged to Miss Fanny, as it should have 
done, you might have snapt your fingers 
at a person that shall be nameless, for it's 
little you have to thank him for; but 
things being as they are, he can make you 
or mar you, just as the fit takes him ; and 
the bit of advice I want to give you is this, 
just to keep in with him, and put up as 
well as you can with his figaries, and his 
insolence, and what not, till you've got 
settled in the world in some way to do 
for yourself — and then you may pitch 
him to old Nick for what I care, which, 
according to my private opinion, is the 
place he com'd from." 

"Does he behave ill to Fanny?" in- 
quired Harry. 

" Does he !" ejaculated Mr Jeremy. " If 
you'd been home this last vacation you 
wouldn't need to ask that. He soon sliowed 
his cloven foot, when the parson had 
joined them together for better and worse. 
Lord love you! he's worse to live with 
than a Turk, or a Jew, or a heretic !'* 

" Is her exclaimed Harry, alarmed by 
the force of Mr Jeremy's imagery. 

" Her eyes that was as bright as dia- 
monds, are dim with tears," said the but- 
ler, brushing a drop from his own eye 
with the cuiF of his coat, " and the roses 
in her cheeks, that her father was so proud 
of *s all washed out on 'em." 

" Poor dear Fanny !" said Harry. 

" He's no more heart than a flint," con- 
tinued Mr Jeremy, whose indignation made 
him eloquent ; and a tiger's whelp has 



more good-nature in his jawtooth than 
he has in his whole composition ! so Mas- 
ter Harry, mind your p's and q's till you 
can snap your fingers at him, that's all 
I want to say." 

Jeremy's advice was excellent, but un- 
fortunately not easily to be followed by 
a boy of fifteen, who had more spirit than 
prudence ; and indeed it would have re- 
quired a very considerable allowance of 
the latter quality to endure with patience 
Gaveston's tyranny and insolence to him- 
self, and his hard and arbitrary behaviour 
towards Fanny. But as it is quite cer- 
tain that the most forbearing demeanour 
Harry could have assumed, would have 
been utterly unavailing towards placating 
Gaveston, whose hatred to him was in- 
grained, his failure made no great differ- 
ence in the ultimate result. 

As Mrs Gaveston still hoped to find the 
means of providing for him, or at least of 
setting him well afloat in some profession, 
she took an opportunity of privately con- 
sulting him as to which he would select ; 
and he told her that as his papa had been 
a soldier, he sliould like, if she had no ob- 
jection, to be one, too ; and Fanny ac- 
quiesced willingly in his choice. It ob- 
viated the necessity of his going to college, 
which she much feared she might not be 
able to accomplish ; and would remove 
him very much from Gaveston's path, 
which, greatly as she grieved herself to 
part with him, she saw was necessary for 
all parties. 

One day at dinner, shortly after this 
decision, the conversation happening to 
turn on the army, Harry said that he hoped 
he should be a captain as young as his 
papa had been, for that it was when he 
was only nineteen, " and as I am only 
fifteen now," he added, " if I get my com- 
mission soon, perhaps I may." 

" I hope you will, Hany," said Mrs 
Gaveston. " I should like to see you with 
an epaulet on your shoulder." 

"How can you fill that chap's head 
with such absurd notions, Mrs Gaveston?" 
asked her husband. " How's he to get a 
commission T 

" By purchasing it, I suppose," replied 
Fanny; " I fear there's not much chance 
of getting one without." 
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''About as much chance as there ib of 
getting one with, I fancy," returned Gave- 
Eton. " But it's really high time this sort 
of nonsense was put an end to, and that 
the boy was made to understand his real 
situation, which you take as much pains 
to blink from him as if you could prevent 
his learning it at last." 

" I know I have no money," said Harry, 
blushing crimson. '' There's no need to 
tell me that." 

"And, pray, who do you expect will 
give you a commission, then T said Gave- 
ston. 

Harry looked down upon his plate, and 
the tears swam in his eyes, for he did not 
like to say he expected Fanny would, 
lest he should turn the tempest upon her ; 
whilst her face reflected all the poor boy's 
feelings ; and as for Mr Jeremy, who was 
standing behind her chair, he grasped the 
back of it, and clenched his teeth, to keep 
down the indignation he durst not give 
vent to. 

** He expects I will," returned Fanny ; 
" and with the best reason." 

" Then the sooner he is undeceived the 
better," replied Gaveston coldly. " What 
I am willing to do for him — and even that 
he has no right to expect — I have told you 
already ; and if you did what's right by 
the boy, you would have endeavoured to 
open his eyes to the realities of life, instead 
of filling his head with these romantic and 
extravagant notions, which must end in 
disappointment. If he chooses to be put to 
some decent trade — a boot and shoemaker 
for example — ^there's Wilcox that I deal 
with, I have no doubt would take him 
for a small sum — ^indeed, when I hinted 
the thing to him, he said he would, to oblige 
me — ^if you, young Sir, can make up your 
mind to exchange the gold epaulet you've 
been dreaming about for a leathern apron, 
and the sword for an awl, I'll pay the fee 
of your apprenticeship. If you don't, you 
must shift for yourself as you can." 

" Then I vdW shift for myself. Sir," said 
Harry, rising from the table, and with a 
bursting heart he quitted the room. 

" Oh, Walter !" said Mrs Gaveston, " if 
you knew how I love that boy !" and she 
covered her face with her hands, to hide 
the tears that were streaming down her 



cheeks ; whilst poor Jeremy, unable any 
longer to control his feelings, caught up 
a plate and disappeared. 

From that moment Harry's mind was 
made up. He felt assured that Gaveston 
would keep his word where the thing pro- 
mised was to make other people unhappy ; 
and he felt moreover, young as he was, 
that after the insults he had received, he 
never could condescend to eat the bread 
that tliat man's purse had provided. " No," 
said he, " I'll keep my hands free, that 
by and by, when he has broken poor 
Fanny's heai*t, as I am sure he will do, I 
may chaUenge him, and have a chance of 
punishing him for all his cruelty and his 
insults by blowing out his brains." 

What Gaveston had said, had certainly 
the effect of opening the boy's eyes, as he 
called it, to his real situation. The darling 
of his mother, and then the darling of Mr 
Wcntworth and Fanny, poor Harry had 
never had occasion to learn what poverty 
and dependence were ; but the lesson was 
instilled into him now with all its bitter- 
ness. He saw that his cousin had no power 
to protect nor to assist him ; and that his 
presence was only aggravating the misery 
of her situation in every way. He com- 
prehended what she suffered when she saw 
him oppressed and insulted ; he found, that 
instead of being a comfort to her, he was 
only an everlasting source of irritation to 
Gaveston, and of dissension betwixt her 
and her husband. 

It was not without many and bitter tears 
that poor Harry came to the resolution of 
leaving Oakfield, and throwing himself 
upon the world — dear Oakfield, where he 
had been so happy, and so beloved ; and 
that he had felt to be as much his home, 
as if it had been the house of his father. 
He thought, too, of that noble and brave 
father, whom he well remembered ; and 
of his sweet mother, and his kind good 
uncle— even Dobbs, and Andrew, and Su- 
san — ^the memory of all that had ever 
loved him, ruslied upon liis heart, and 
swelled it almost to bursting. 

But it was time to think of the future — 
that future which is the legitimate inheri- 
tance of youth, the field of their enterprise, 
the arena of their glory, of which it is so 
cruel to rob them, by substituting stem 
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tealities for viTid hopes, and moamfol 
truths for bright delusions. 

There was but one plan he oonid think 
of, and that was to go to London. He had 
b^n there once with his uncle, and had 
seen the morning parade of the guards at 
St. James's ; and it occurred to him, that 
if he went there, he might possibly con- 
trive to make the king acquainted with his 
situation, and that his papa had been a 
brave officer, who had fought many bat- 
tles, and had died in his majesty's service. 
Then thought Harry, ** he couldn't do less 
than give me a commission." The first 
stepis everything — ^having accomplished 
this, the rest followed naturally ; his pro- 
motion would be rapid, his feats of bravery 
remarkable — ^they would inevitably reach 
his majesty's ears, and when he was sum- 
moned down to tea, he had just been com- 
manded by the king to rise Sir Harry 
Leeson. 

Engrossed by these visions, Harry felt 
himself at that moment quite independent 
of Gaveston and his insolence. He reck- 
oned confidently on the day coming when 
he would be his superior, and be able to 
render back scorn for scorn, and insult for 
insult. Instead, therefore, of presenting 
himself in the drawing-room with the sub- 
dued and mortified air that Fanny had 
expected, he entered it with a bright coun- 
tenance and an erect bearing. She was 
relieved, attributing it to the natural elas- 
ticity of youthful spirits that would rise 
again, and fling ofiF sorrow ; and she was 
particularly glad, because, in the interval 
between dinner and tea, two visiters had 
arrived whom she intended to take an op- 
portunity of privately consulting about 
Harry and his fortunes. These were Mr 
Olliphant, the lawyer she had written to 
on the subject, and Mr Simpson, her fa- 
ther's old clerk, now a joint partner in 
the concern ; she was anxious that they 
should form a favourable opinion of the 
boy, and it so happened that he never ap- 
peared to greater advantage. The laurel 
wreath he had so lately won was still upon 
his brow, his satisfaction at his majesty's 
gracious reception was still dancing in his 
eyes; and the glory of his martial deeds, 
and the pride of his well-earned honours 
pervaded his whole person, tinging his 



smooth cheek with a bright carmine, 
and lending firmness and dignity to his 
carriage. 

" How can any one dislike that boy V* 
was the question that occurred to three of 
the party as he entered the drawing-room ; 
as for the fourth, Mr Gaveston, who had 
expected to meet him with a very difiPerent 
aspect, something like a glimmering of the 
truth suggested itself to him as the cause 
of the change. 

^^ He has got some project in his head 
that's to make his fortune," thought he. 
^ He has found some fool's ladder by which 
he expects to mount to wealth and fame 
in a trice ; and he'll be cutting his stick 
and away, some fine^moming, to seek 
them. 

Harry had no intention of keeping him 
long in suspense. On many accounts, he 
felt, that if his project was ever to be exe- 
cuted at all, it could not be commenced 
too soon. He had read in the paper only 
that very morning, that the king, who 
had been staying at Weymouth, had re- 
turned to London, where he was to remain 
a fortnight, previous to going somewhere 
else. Thus there was no time to lose. 
Besides, the weather was beautiful, the 
nights clear, and the moon at the full. 
Then his pride spurred him on to the en- 
terprise, and uiged him away ; and his 
fears were not much less active. He could 
not tell the moment that Gaveston would 
carry him ofi^ against his will, and consign 
him to some odious master, from whom it 
might be no easy matter to escape ; and 
the very idea of finding himself in his 
enemy's power, away from Fanny or any 
body that had an interest in lum, was ter- 
rific. He saw clearly, that^ for somereason 
or other, he was the object of his intense 
hatred, and a secret instinct told him that 
Gaveston's hatred was not to be despised. 
Since he had been older, and more capable 
of reflection and observation, some vague 
suspicions had arisen in his mind about 
the fall in the pond, and other accidents 
that he had been exposed to when in his 
company. The notions had first found 
their way into his head, through some 
words dropped by Andrew and Jeremy ; 
and now that the antipathy was so evi- 
dent and so active, and that there was no 
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one to stand between him and it, he shrank 
instinctively from the idea of finding him- 
self at his merey. 

The evening passed in general conver- 
sation, in which Hany, when the stran- 
gers addressed him, freely took his part ; 
and many were the approving glances that 
passed between them at the answers and 
remarks he made. As the visiters had not 
arrived till after dinner, there was a sup- 
per, which Harry thought by no means 
inopportune. He could not tell when he 
might meet with another good meal ; and 
as he had fared ill at the last repast, he 
determined to fortify himself for his jour- 
ney, by making himself amends now. 

His pride and his hopes kept up his 
spirits through the whole evening, till the 
moment cam« that he was to take leave 
of Fanny. Then, the feeling that it was 
his last good^ight^ his last kiss to her that 
he loved so much, and who so warmly re- 
turned his affection, almost overthrew his 
resolution. He left her, too, so unhappy ; 
subject to all the humours and tyranny of 
her odioushusband. *'But mystayingcan- 
not mend that,** he said to himself—" I 
only make it worse ; and if I can succeed 
in my project, and once write to her that I 
am coinfortably provided for,rm8ure shell 
be much happier, than in seeing me the 
victim of ill treatment she can t prevent." 

Soon aftor the supper was removed, 
Fanny rose to retire ; and he rose too. 
Gaveston took no notice of him, but the 
visiters shook hands with him kindly ; and 
then he followed Fanny out of the room. 
They ascended the stairs together, and 
when they reached his room door, he threw 
his arms round her neck, and said, "God 
bless you, dear Fanny !" She thought 
his flushed cheek and unusual energy 
arose merely from the events of the day, 
and she returned his embrace with equal 
ardour. She longed to tell him that she 
hoped the visit of the two gentlemen be- 
low, would result in some satisfactory ar- 
rangem^it for him, and if he had appeared 
depressed, she would have risked doing so 
to raise his spirits ; but as it was, afraid 
of awakenii^ hopes she might not be 
able to fulfil, she thought it better to wait 
till she had had some communication with 
her fietther's friends in the morning. 



When Harry had shut himself in his 
room, the tears he had suppressed in Fan- 
ny's presence, burst forth, and for some 
minutes the pang of parting with her, 
seemed greater than he was able to encoun- 
ter. Then once more he invoked the me- 
mory of all those who had loved him — ^his 
brave papa, — ^his dearbeautifulmamma, — 
his kind indulgent uncle, — ^his good and 
faithful servants. The grief of a yoxmg 
heart is so bitter whilst it lasts, that it's a 
blessed thing it seldom lasts long. When 
the paroxysm, whose violence soon ex- 
hausted itself, was abated, he arose from 
his knees — ^for in that attitude, with his 
face leaning on the side of his bed, he had 
wept his last farewell to Oakfield, and re- 
commended himself, a friendless orphan 
as he was, to the care of his Father in 
Heaven — took up his little bundle, and 
softly descended the stairs. He knew that 
it wonld be much easier for him to get 
away unheard before the door was locked 
for the night, which in the summer was 
not done till Mr Gaveston retired to his 
room ; and he, with the two visiters, was 
yet at the supper table. So Harry gently 
opened the door, and stepped out upon the 
gravel walk that surrounded the house. 
Here he paused to take a last look at his 
once happy home, at the windows of the 
room that had been his uncle's, and at the 
light that showed Fanny's shadow as i^e 
moved about in her apartment. *^ Fare- 
well, dear Fanny !" he whispered, and was 
about to move away, when it occurred to 
him that he should have left a few lines to 
account for his disappearance, and relieve in 
some degree the grief and alarm he was sure 
his departure would occasion her. He did 
not dare return into the house lest he should 
meet Gaveston, and his journey be imped- 
ed ; so with his pencil he wrote a few words 
on a scrap of paper he found in his pocket ; 
and folding it so as to attract observation, 
he placed it on the ledge of the drawing- 
room window, and secured it with a stone 
from blowing away. Then without fur- 
ther pause or hesitation, he walked briskly 
down the avenue ; and climbing the park 
gate, which was already locked, he leaped 
into the high road. 

When Mrs Gaveston descended from her 
chamber in the morning to take her usual 
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early walk, she found the two visiters al- 
ready at the door with their hats on. The 
moment was convenient for the consulta- 
tion she desired, for she knew her husband 
was gone to take a survey of some land he 
was proposing to purchase, and would not 
return till breakfast time. She, therefore, 
joined them ; and opened the conference 
by inquiring of Mr Olliphant if he had re- 
ceived her letter. 

" It is that letter that has occasioned our 
visit," replied the lawyer. " We thought 
it was much better to see you than to 
write ; and we should have been here be- 
fore, but I was out of town when your 
letter arrived ; and my clerk considei^dthe 
business of too private a nature for him to 
interfere in." 

"Well," said Fanny, "you have seen 
Harry — what do you think of him ?" 

" I never saw a finer lad," returned the 
gentleman.— «" And it would be a thousand 
pities that his prospects were blighted for 
want of a little money," added Mr Simpson. 

" Wouldn't it ?" said Fanny, " and that 
was why I wrote to you, Mr Olliphant. 
Unfortunately, Mr Gaveston does not see 
him with our eyes ; but in a case like this, 
where I know I should have my dear fa- 
ther's approbation, I shall venture to act 
for myself. What is there in my power 
that I can give to Harry ?" 

" Nothing," replied the lawyer — " not a 
stiver." 

" Oh," exclaimed Fanny, in the greatest 
alarm, " you don't mean to say I can do 
nothing for him?" 

" I do mean it, indeed," said Mr Olli- 
phant. " You must remember that before 
your marriage, I pointed out to you the 
consequence of marrying without settle- 
ments, or any arrangement of your pro- 
perty." 

" I do recollect that when you were here 
immediately after my father's death," re- 
turned she, "you said something about it 
—but I was in such a state of mind that 
I never thought of it again." 

" But when I understood you were about 
to be married, Mrs Gaveston, I wrote to 
you on the subject," said Mr Olliphant. 

"Then I never received your letter," 
said she. 

Mr Simpson and the lawyer exchanged 



glances. " I said everything I could on 
the subject," continued Olliphant ; "urged 
by my friendship for your father, and my 
regard for you. Besides, I had heard you say 
you intended to provide for this boy, and 
I thought it right to tell you, that if you 
did not do it before your marriage, you 
could not do it after." 

" I assui-e you your letter never reached 
me," repeated Fanny ; " though, possibly, 
if it had, I might still have trusted to be- 
ing able to do it afterwards, with Mr 
Gaveston's consent ; for I never expected 
he would oppose it. But you distress me 
very much — what is to become of poor 
Harry?" 

" Though you can do nothing, my dear 
lady," said Mr Olliphant, " here is some- 
body that's willing to do a great deal, if it 
will contribute to your happiness," and as 
he spoke he laid his hand on Mr Simpson s 
shoulder. 

" Yes," said Mr Simpson, blowing his 
nose, and clearing his throat, for he felt 
something there that almost choked his 
voice, when he looked at the wan cheeks, 
and listened to the desponding tones of the 
once gay and blooming Fanny Wentworth, 
the child of the man he had loved so much. 
*' Yes, my dear," said he, "let no anxiety 
about your cousin Harry disturb your 
peace. Olliphant and I have foreseen this 
day, and have pfovided against it. I am 
aware that it was your father's intention 
to give Harry Leeson half the business and 
ten thousand pounds. The ten thousand 
pounds he shall have when I die ; and the 
half of the business is his already. I ob- 
tained it not for myself — my salary has 
always far exceeded my expenditure — ^but 
for him. Everything I have in the world 
I owe to your father, and everything I 
have shall go to his children." 

This was consolation indeed for Fanny; 
the warm pressure of her hand, and the 
tears that swam in her eyes, touched the 
honest man more eloquently than words. 
" I'll run directly," said she, " and bring 
Harry that he may learn the good news, 
and thank you himself. I wonder he has 
not joined us before this ; but, perhaps, he 
thinks we're talking of business. Harry, 
dear," said she, gently opening the door 
and peeping in — " Harry ! what, are you 
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not up yet V for the curtains of his bed 
were still drawn — ^but as she received no 
answer, she stepped into the room. The 
bed had evidently not been slept in : she 
flew down stairs — ^*' Who has seen Harry 
Leeson this morning?" No one. The 
truth flashed on her mind. " He's gone ! 
He's gone!" she cried, ifushing towards 
the portico. 

"And here is his farewell," said Mr 
Olliphant. " I was looking at the clematis 
by the drawing-room window, when this 
bit of paper caught my eye, and I took it 
up without reflection. It has evidently 
been placed there for you." 

" Oh, how unfortunate ! " exclaimed 
Fanny. " When he might have been so 
happy!" 

" Never fear," said Mr Olliphant. 
" We'll find him again. We'll publish a 
reward, and put an advertisement in the 
papers inviting him to return ; and in the 
meantime, you had better send out some 
of your people on horseback to search the 
country for him." 

" He's gone to Lunnun, as sure as my 
name's John Jeremy," said the butler — 
" all boys think they can make their for- 
tin there." 

The measures proposed were adopted, 
but without success. Harry Leeson was 
not to be found. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JULIA BEGINS TO RELATE THE HISTOBT OP HER 
PARENTS. 

" I wiu, tell you nothing but the truth," 
said Julia, in answer to Mrs Wetherall, 
who in compliance with Mr Simpson's 
directions, had requested her to commu- 
nicate as much as she might think proper 
of her history, in order that he might the 
better know how to serve her ; " but to en- 
able you to comprehend my story, I must 
first give you some account of my parents. 
— ^I ^most fear to begin," she continued, 
after a short silence, and wiping away the 
teais that were gathering in her eyes — 
"you will repent of your charity, and of 
having sheltered such an one as I am un- 
der your roof." 



"Indeed, I shall not," returned Mrs 
Wetherall ; " you have nothing to fear on 
that head, either from me or my husband. 
And if you had things to tell me twenty 
times worse than I am sure you have, ( 
should still have reason to bless the chance 
that brought you here ;" — ^forMr Wether- 
all, partly to relieve his own mind, and part- 
ly to engage his wife's cooperation m the 
plans of retrenchment that he projected 
immediately commencing, had, in the 
course of the evening after Mr Simpson s 
visit, confessed to her his guilt, and ac- 
quainted her with his miraculous escape 
from detection, and with Mr Simpson's 
generous offers of assistance ; — ^" I mean, 
because it has been the occasion of our 
knowing Mr Simpson," she added, ob- 
serving that Julia looked surprised, "who 
my husband says is one of the best of men, 
and has already done us a great service. 
So proceed, and tell me whatever you please 
without apprehension. 

"My faUier," continued Julia, "was 
the only son of a tradesman, who aspired 
to bring him up to the Church, and with 
this view gave him the rudiments of an 
excellent education ; but before this could 
be completed, or the young man ordained, 
misfortune, sickness, and death, overtook 
the parent, and the son was left alone in 
the world to shift for himself. 

" It happened that my grandfather had 
an acquaintance in the way of business at 
Nantes ; and this person, who came over 
occasionally to make purchases of English 
merchandise for his trade, had been com- 
missioned by a brother-in-law of hb, who 
kept an academy, to look out for some 
young man who would be willing to un- 
dertake the situation of English teacher 
in his establishment ; which was chiefly 
supported by the mercantile class, who 
having considerable intercourse with this 
country and America, made it a point that 
their sons should be taught the language. 

"On learning the death of his friend and 
the overthrow of my father's prospects, 
this gentleman proposed the situation to 
him, and advised him to accept it ; which, 
after consulting the few friends he had on 
the subject, he finally did, and accompany- 
ing the stranger abroad, was installed at 
once in his office. 
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'^ Here he remamed for two years, with 
little to complain of, except that his salaiy 
was too low to allow him to lay hy any- 
thing for fature contingencies ; hnt at the 
end of that period, the master of the estah- 
lishment died, and poorValentine, (that was 
my father's christian name,) was thrown 
once more destitute, on the pity of the 
world. He had, however, by this time, 
so far improved his acquaintance with the 
language, that he thought himself fully 
competent to undertake tiie office of French 
teacher in an English school ; and he pro- 
posed to return to his own country with 
that view ; but whilst his departure was 
delayed by the want of sufficient funds for 
the journey, a certain notary called Le 
Moine, a relation of one of his pupils, of- 
fered him employment. This gentleman, 
whose business lying amongst the mer- 
chants, frequently had deeds, agreements, 
and processes, brought before him where a 
knowledge of English was requisite, want- 
ed a clerk who understood botii languages ; 
and engaged my father at a comfortable 
salary in that capadty. Here he was well 
treated,and might have lived veryh^pily, 
but that one circumstance interfered with 
his tranquillity. 

^^ Monsieur Le Moine had an only daugh- 
ter, of whom he was extremely fond and 
proud, for whom he destined the little for- 
tune he was acquiring by his professional 
labours, and whom he aspired to see well 
married. Myfather, however, had not been 
many months under Monsieur Le Moine's 
roof, before he perceived that this young 
lady regarded him with a too favourable 
eye. Numerous were the excuses she 
made to visit the office to inquire for her 
father, when she knew he was not there, 
to get a pen mended, or to ask for a sheet 
of paper ; and when Valentine was alone, 
she would linger on one pretence or an- 
other, drawing him into conversations and 
discussions, which she invariably contriv- 
ed to turn on the subjects of love and mar- 
riage. However flattered the young man 
was by his conquest, as soon as he per- 
ceived her prepossession, he took every 
pains to avoid giving it encouragement, 
aware that it could only be to him a source 
of fresh misfortunes. He wasquite certain, 
that so far from consenting to his union with 



his daughter, the very first suspicion of 
her attachment would be the signal for his 
immediate dismissal from Monsieur Le 
Moine's service. He was by no means in 
a situation to take a portionless bride, had 
he even been so much in love as to con- 
template marrying the young lady with- 
out her fathers approbation; added to 
which, the obligations he lay under to 
Monsieur Le Moine made him recoil from 
any such idea. It must also be admitted, 
that these good principles and prudential 
views were considerably fortified by an 
attachment he had formed for the youngest 
daughter of the lately deceased school- 
master — an attachment which, though 
mutual, was scarcely likely to terminate 
more happily than the other, both parties 
being penniless, and the young lady's sur- 
viving parent utterly averse to the con- 
nexion. The lovers, however, contrived 
occasionally to meet and walk together in 
the suburbs and remote parts of the town; 
and sometimes a little note or a confiden- 
tial messenger would giveValentine a hint, 
that the mamma and sister were to be ab- 
sent from home at a certain time, and that 
MaWsdl^ Aurore would be aloae, 

" The continued insensibility myfather 
testified to the regard of thenotary's daugh- 
ter, together with some other circum- 
stances, at length induced her to suspect 
that his heart was defended by a previous 
attachment ; and being a girl of high spirit, 
and strong passions, her wounded pride 
and disappointed affection urged her to 
various stratagems to penetrate the secret ; 
but as Valentine and his mistress were, 
from the necessity of their position, ex- 
tremely cautious, her endeavours were for 
a long time fruitless. At length, how- 
ever, accident seemed disposed to favour 
her curiosity. Monsieur Le Moine hap- 
pening to be called to Paris on business, 
Julie was at liberty to indulge her Indi- 
natbn, by spending more of her time than 
usual in Valentine's company ; and, one 
day, when, on some pretext or another, 
she was lounging in the office, a little boy 
entered, and gave the young clerk a note, 
on opening which, she observed him to 
blush and look confused. 

" * Very well,' said he to the messenger, 
whom he seemed anxious to get rid of — 
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* that will do — ^you may go ;* and, cob- 
Bcions of his own embairassm^it, and that 
Julie's eye was upon Iiim, he threw the 
note with an air of affected indifference 
amongst other papers on the desk at which 
he was writing, intending, the moment 
she left the room, to destroy it. But she 
had seen enough in his manner to awaken 
her suspicions, and she resolved not to 
quit her ground till she had satisfied them : 
so drawing a chair to a part of the room 
where she had full view of Valentine and 
the papers, she took down a volume of the 
CoMBes C4UbreSy\h2A,^ withother law books, 
stood upon the shelves, and seating herself 
began to read, or at least to pretend to do 
80 ; her whole attention, in effect, being 
fixed on the young clerk and the note. 

'^ In this way they had sat some time, 
he wishing her away, and she plotting how 
to get a sight of the billet, when a foot- 
man opened the door to say that Monsieur 
le Comte d'Emerange was below in his 
carriage, and begged to speak to Monsienr 
Le Moine or his clerk. • 

" There was no alternative — ^Valentine 
could do no otherwise than go on the in- 
stant; and he had neither ^xmrage nor 
presence of mind sufficient to destroy his 
note first, or to take it with him. 

" No sooner had he closed the door, 
than like a hawk on her prey, Julie dartol 
on the paper, and with an eager eye de- 
voured the following words : — 

** * Come to me when your office closes 
— ^I shall be alone to-night, and to-mor- 
row night; Aurore— .' 

" When Valentine returned, he found 
Julie sitting exactly as he had left her — 
and as he took his seat at the desk, he 
glanced his eye over the papers, and saw 
the note lying just where he had thrown 
it. ^ I was mistaken,' he said to himself, 
^ she has no suc^icion ;' and he took up 
his pen and continued his work, whilst 
ahe, shortly afterwards, with an air of per- 
fect indifference, left the room. 

** It so happened, however, that on that 
particular evening, Valentine was unable 
to avail himself of his mistress's invita- 
tion, being under the necessity of preparing 
some papers of importance, for a cause 
that was to come on the next day. He, 
therefore, sent a note to her to that efiect ; 



at the same time, promising to be with 
her on the following evening. 

** In the meantime, Julie was eager 
with impatience, for the moment that was 
to satisfy her suspicions, and would, per- 
haps, moreover, afford her the means of 
revenging the mortification she had en- 
dured on her happier rival ; for many in- 
dications led her to believe that the inter- 
course, of whatever nature it might be, 
was clandestine, and she did not despair 
of finding some way to break it off. 

" When the usual hour for closing the 
office approached, she dressed herself in a 
black gown, shawl, and bonnet ; and seat- 
ing herself in an apartment, that, with the 
door ajar, gave her an opportunity of see- 
ing whoever went in or out of the house, 
she awaited Valentine's movements. But 
the usual hour arrived, and passed, and 
Valentine still wrote on. The clock struck 
again and again, till at length she counted 
twelve. * He can't mean to go,* thought 
she, ^or has he any suspicion I am watch- 
ing him?' and she arose softly and extin- 
guished her light, that when Valentine 
opened the door, he might have no reason 
to imagine her up so much after her cus- 
tomary hour for retiring. It was some 
time past one, and Julie was beginning to 
think that she might as well go to bed in 
reality, as it must be too late for any ren- 
dezvous that night ; when she heard the 
door bell ring violently and saw Valen- 
tine, a moment afterwards, on the sum- 
mons being repeated, pass through the 
passage to answer it. Who the stranger 
was she could not see, nor could she dis- 
tinctly hear what was said — ^butthe voice 
was a man's, and she fancied she distin- 
guished the words, * Come, come quickly !' 
At all events, they were but few, what- 
ever they might be— the interview was 
momentary — ^Valentine returned hastily 
into the office, snatched up his hat and 
cloak, and accompanied the stranger from 
the house. 

** * She has sent for him ! * exclaimed 
Julie; and, furious with jealousy, she 
rushed out after them. The feeble light 
of the street lamps only just enabled her 
to discern two figures moving rapidly 
away, and she ran lightly on, till she was 
sufficiently near to be in no danger of 
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losing sight of them, trusting to her black 
dress and soft step, to protect her from 
observation. One walked rather in ad- 
vance of the other, and as they were both 
about the same height, and both wore 
dark cloaks, she could not distinguish 
which was Valentine, and which the stran- 
ger — but slie fancied Valentine was the 
last. 

" On they went — so fast, that it was 
not without considerable difficulty Julie 
succeeded in maintaining her distance — 
through street after street they hurried, 
till they reached the outskirts of the town, 
and there they stopped at a small villa, 
the door of which being ajar, they entered 
and disappeared. 

" * Here, then, she lives,' thought Ju- 
lie, as she drew near to survey the pre- 
mises — * the rest I shall easily discover — 
whether she be maid or wife ; and she 
shall pay a heavier price for her pleasure 
than she dreams of ! But now I must 
return, for Valentine will doubtless stay 
till morning, and I can't remain here all 
night ;' and the excitement being some- 
what abated, she began to contemplate 
with terror her lonely situation, the hour, 
and the distance she had to retrace. 

" Just, however, as she was turning 
away, she was startled by the sound of a 
foot, and on looking round, she perceived 
one of the figures that had entered, come 
out again, close the door, and move rapidly 
back towards the town ; but whether it 
was Valentine or the other she could not 
discern. 

" * At all events. 111 keep near him,' 
thought she. *It will be a protection, 
whichever it is — ^besides, if it is Valentine, 
I may be returning with half my er- 
rand, if I don't trace him further.' Who- 
ever it was, he walked back even faster 
than he had come, and she was frequently 
obliged to run, to keep him in view. He 
returned by the same way, till he reached 
the heart of the town — ^he then turned 
down a narrow street, — stopped at the 
door of a small inn or public-house, where 
there was still a light glimmering through 
the windows, knocked with his knuckles 
against the door, which being presently 
opened, he entered, and she saw him no 
more. Whilst he was waiting to be ad- 



mitted, the town clocks struck three, and 
the commencement of a heavy shower of 
rain warned Julie to hasten away. * That 
is not Valentine,' said she to herself— * he 
has remained at the villa with his lady — 
this was but the messenger that was sent 
to fetch him,' and she returned to her 
home, where Madeleine the maid-servant, 
whose services she secured by a few francs 
opportunely administered, let her in. She 
went to bed, possessed with rage and 
jealousy ; and passed the sleepless hours 
till morning, meditating plans of ven- 
geance to be wreaked on her happy rival. 

With the first dawn of light she arose. 
She felt an irresistible desire to return to 
the villa — ^to survey it by daylight — ^find 
out by whom it was inhabited, and per- 
haps detect Valentine in the very act of 
leaving it clandestinely. She dressed her- 
self hastily, and having warned Madeleine 
not to be alarmed at her absence, she hur- 
ried along through the streets she had 
carefully marked the night before, and 
soon 'Are w near the spot, where she did 
not doubt the man she loved was happy 
in the arms of her rival. 

" The front of the house looked on the 
high road, the back into a garden ; and 
on each side of the main door, there was a 
small door in the wall which led into it. 
One of these was locked, the other, which 
opened into a little alcove, was not ; and 
she lifted the latch to take a peep at the 
garden, and to observe if there were any 
outlet on that side, but there was none. 
The garden was not large, but it was care- 
fully cultivated, and surrounded by a 
wall of middling height. * He must, then, 
come out by the front,' thought she ; and 
she took up her position in the recess 
formed by the garden door that was lock- 
ed, determined to await Valentine's ap- 
pearance. She had not waited long when 
she heard the door of the house open,' but 
instead of the person she expected to see, 
there came out hastily, two women, appa- 
rently servants, who being neither young 
nor handsome, had not the air of rivals to 
be feared. Whoever they were, however, 
they set off with all the speed they could 
command towards the town, and were 
soon out of sight. 

^^ They had not been gone long, when 
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Julie's attentive ears distinguished a sounds 
that appeared like tlie opening of a win- 
dow at the back of the house ; and pre- 
sently afterwards, the sound of feet on the 
other side of the door she was leaning 
against — ^the latch was lifted and an efiFort 
made to open it, which proving ineffectual 
the feet retreated. She expected to see 
the person, whoever it was, (and she had 
little doubt but it was Valentine,) emerge 
from the other door ; but in this she was 
disappointed. The feet continued to re- 
treat till the sound ceased altogether. 

*^ If it were, as she suspected, Valentine 
taking his early departure, which way 
could he escape ? She felt sdmost certain 
from the short survey she had made, that 
there was no back door. * He has got out 
of the window, and will climb over the 
wall;' and as the idea rushed into her 
mind, she darted to the other door and 
opened it. There, sure enough, she saw 
what she was looking for. Valentine was 
at the top of the wall; and before she 
could make a step towards him, he had 
leaped down on Uie other side. * Perfi- 
dious traitor I Barbarous villain r every 
epithet of abuse she could think of, was 
lavished on him at this confirmation of 
her suspicions ; forgetting, as ladies are 
apt to do on these occasions, that he had 
never made any vows to her. However, 
her objurgations were squandered on the 
vacant air. Valentine was beyond her 
reach, and she had only to debate whe- 
ther she should return home the way she 
came, or remain where she was, till she 
had made some discovery with respect to 
the inmates of the house. After some de- 
liberation, her desire to meet Valentine, to 
confront him, to hear what excuse he 
would make for staying out all night, de- 
termined her to the former measure, and 
she retraced her steps as fast as she could. 
When she reached home, he had not yet 
arrived ; but secure that she should see 
him ere long, she desired Madeleine to 
bring her a cup of coffee, and sat down 
at the window to watch his approach, and 
meditate her plans of vengeance. But 
hour after hour passed, and no Valentine 
appeared ; and to account for his absence, 
I must now relate his part in the adven- 
tures of the night. 



*^ Anxious to finish the work he had in 
hand, he had sat up far beyond his usual 
hour, and was still diligently plying his 
pen through the concluding lines of the 
document he was preparing, when he was 
roused by the loud and hasty summons of 
the bell, which has already been alluded 
to. At first, imagining from the lateness 
of the hour, that it was either a mistake, 
or a piece of mischief of some wanderer of 
the night, he did not move ; but a second 
peal, louder than the first, succeeding, he 
hastened to the door to inquire the cause 
of so unusual a disturbance. 

" * Is this the house of Monsieur Le 
Moine?' eagerly asked a man who stood 
there, muffied in a blue mantle and a 
slouched hat. 

" * It is,' replied Valentine. 

" ' Then come quickly,' cried the man, 
seizing his arm as he spoke — * the patient 
is dying of a wound — there is no time to 
lose — ^bring with you what is needful ; 
and in the name of God make haste ! ' 

" * I'll only fetch my hat and cloak,' 
said Valentine, who concluded that the 
service required was to draw up some tes- 
tamentary document of importance, and 
that as Monsieur Le Moine was absent he 
must supply his place as well as he could. 
Equipping himself, therefore, in haste, 
and thrusting a sheet of parchment in his 
pocket, without stopping to ask more 
questions, he set off after the stranger, 
who, at a rapid pace, conducted him to 
the house to which Julie had followed 
them, pushed open the door, and without 
even waiting to shut it, ascended the stairs 
by the light of a small lantern which he 
drew from under his cloak — ^unlocked a 
chamber door, made a sign to Valentine 
to enter, which he had no sooner done, 
than he instantly closed it upon him, say- 
ing, * You'll see what's necessary ;' and 
turning the key, was heard descending 
the stairs as fast as he had mounted them. 

^^ Alarmed by so strange an adventure, 
and fearing he had been lured into a snare 
by a villain for some desperate purpose, 
he used every effort to open the door, but 
in vain. He then rushed to the window, 
threw it open, and called as loudly as he 
could for aid, but no sound answered his 
appeal. 
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" Whilst he was still looking out of 
the window, endeaTOuring to discover by 
the imperfect light how he was sitnated, 
and whether there was any chance of es- 
cape that way, by letting himself down to 
the ground, he fancied he heard a slight 
movement in the room behind him, and 
turning suddenly round to investigate the 
cause, he, to his horror, beheld by the light 
of a night lamp that stood on the table, a 
ghastly figure of a man in a bloody shirt 
and night cap, peeping out between the 
curtains of the bed, who, the moment Va- 
lentine's eye met his, let go the curtain 
and disappeared. 

" Transfixed with fear and horror, the 
young man at first stood motionless, star- 
ing on the curtains, from between which 
he expected again to see the fearful appa- 
rition emerge ; but all remaining quiet, 
he presently ventured to cast his eyes 
round the room, to ascertain if there were 
any one else in it besides himseK and ihe 
figure he had seen ; but perceiving no one, 
he next sunmioned courage to advance to- 
wards the table, take up the lamp, and 
approach the bed. 

*^ Valentine was young, and his situ- 
ation was so extraordinary, that he may 
be excused for hesitating some time be- 
fore he ventured to withdraw the curtain ; 
when, however, at length he did so, there 
lay the person he had seen, to all appear- 
ance, dead ; at least, he would not have 
doubted his being so, had he not given 
signs of life so lately. His eyes were 
closed, his mouth open, his face of a ghast- 
ly hue, and both the dieets and his own 
person smeared with blood. 

" * In the name of God, Sir,' exclaimed 
Valentine, * what is the meaning of this, 
and forwhatpurpoaeamlbroughthitherl' 
but the man not only made no answer, 
but he showed no symptoms of hearing 
that, or any other question Valentine put 
to him ; and after contemplating the body 
for some time, he came to the conclusion, 
that the exertion the person, whoever he 
might be, had made in rising to look 
through the curtains, had been a last effort 
of nature, and that he was now really 
gone. 

" But now again recurred the ques- 
tion, for what purpose had he been brought 



there to be shut up in a room with this 
dying stranger, — ^where were the friends, 
where the attendants that should have 
surrounded the bed? The bed, too, of 
ease and afiluence ; for there was nothing 
that indicated poverty or destitution. On 
the contrary, the house appeared a good 
one, and was situated in a respectable quais 
ter ; and thefumiture of the apartment he 
was in, was not only handsome, but abun- 
dant. Had the occupant of the bed been 
murdered ? But no ; it did not seem pro- 
bable, that, in that case, a notary of all 
persons should have been sent for, unless 
by the friends of the victim ; and none 
such appeared : so that he rather con- 
cluded the stains about the linen proceed- 
ed from the patient's having been lately 
bled. 

" Again he examined the room, the win- 
dow, and the door ; but without finding 
any means of escape. He remembered 
he had a clasp-knife in his pocket, and 
thought that by itsassistance hemight pos- 
sibly pick the lock ; but it broke in the 
attempt : so having tried all be could with- 
out success, he saw nothing left but pa- 
tience, and resolved to compose his mind 
as well as he could, and sit down quietly 
to await the events of the morning. 

^^ In E^ite of his unpleasant situation, he 
had not sat long, before he fell into a 
doze, from which he was aroused by what 
appeared to him some movement of the 
person in the bed. Hastily he started 
up, and seizing the lamp, drew aside the 
curtain — ^but all was still as before. Again 
he spoke — but no sign of life was given ; 
so concluding it had been fancy, he once 
more composed himself in an easy chair, 
where, fatigue soon overcoming him, he 
fell into a sound sleep, from which he did 
not awaken till he was aroused some 
hours afterwards by a knocking at the 
room door. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

JULIA CORTIMUJSS THE HISTORT OF HER PABSNIS 
▲8 FOLLOWS. 

^^^CoKB in,' cried ValenUne, suddenly 
awakening, and at first unconscious where 
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he WBS ; upon which injunction the handle 
was turned, and efforts made to open the 
door. 

" ' The door s locked, Sir, and the key s 
inside,' replied a female voice. 

" * Locked ]' cried Valentme, ronsing 
himself, looking about, and beginning to 
recall the events of the night — * My God ! 
I remember now — ^so it is. For Heaven's 
sake, get the door opened, and let me out !' 
He then heard the woman move away, 
and presently return with another ; and 
by their conversation he made out that 
they were searching for the key, wonder- 
ing what had become of it, and how the 
door should have been locked. After an 
interval they both assured him that the 
key must be inside, as they had sought 
for it in vain. 

" ' My good woman,' exclaimed Valen- 
tine, ^ I tell you I am locked in. I was 
brought here in the middle of the night, 
for what purpose I can't guess, and diut 
into this room. I heard the man that 
lured me hither turn the key; and all 
I beg of yon is, to send for some one to 
break the door open, and let me out.' 

^^ After this, he heard the women whis- 
pering and tittering together; and then 
they went away, and all was silent. 

" Having waited some time in expecta- 
tion of their return, he looked about for 
a bell ; he found one, which he reached 
by moimting on a table, for the cord was 
cut short; but he rang it in vain. He 
then made a noise at the door, and tried 
to kick it open ; but no sound indicated 
that there was any one in the house but 
himself. Deq>erate at the delay, and un- 
certain whether the women would return 
.or not, he next rushed to the window, and 
threw it open, resolving to jump out at 
all risks, rather than longer submit to this 
mysterious imprisonment. Now that it 
was light enough to distinguish surround- 
ing objects, the feat did not appear so dif- 
ficult as he had imi^ned. The window 
looked into a garden, and immediately 
beneath was a flower-bed of soft earth, 
which would serve to break his &R ; and, 
accordingly, he succeeded in reaching the 
ground uninjured. His next object was 
to get out of the garden, and he tried the 
only door he saw, but it was locked. 



Every moment his eagerness to escape in- 
creased — ^he could not tell what trouble 
and delay might await him if found where 
he was ; so, without seeking further, he 
climbed over the walL On the other side 
were fields which led by a back way into 
the town ; and with all the speed he could 
command, he hurried across them, resolv- 
ing to go straight to a justice of peace, 
and tell hisstory ; awareof the importance, 
under such mysterious circumstances, of 
bemg first heard, and demanding an in- 
vestigation hhnself . 

"The way by the fields was shorter 
than by the road, and he preferred it, as 
there was less chance of his being met by 
any one before he had accomplished his 
object; but there were several dykes and 
enclosures in hb path, and unfortunately 
in leaping a wall, having failed to observe 
a ditch on the other side, he fell and 
sprained his ancle. 

" The pain was so intense, that to move 
was imposi^ble, and there he sat, cursing 
his hard fate, and as anxious to be dis- 
covered by some passenger, as he had been 
a moment before to avoid observation. 

"A heavy half hour he had passed in 
this painful situation, when he was cheered 
by hearing the voices of persons approach- 
ing by the way he had come, and he made 
an effort to get upon his feet to ask their 
assistance ; but before he could accomplish 
his purpose, a man suddenly leaped over 
tiie wall, who, the moment he set his eyes 
upon him, called out, 'Here he is, the 
rascal, crouching in a ditch,' and imme- 
diately seized him by the collar. 

" * Bring the fellow along !* cried two 
others, looking over ; and without mercy 
they roughly pulled him out of the ditch. 

"In vain he attempted to explain his 
situation, and the accident he had met 
with ; not a word would they listen to ; 
but reckless of his expostulations and the 
pain they were inflicting, they dragged 
him over the wall, and back across the 
fields to the house he had so lately escaped 
from; where, flinging him into a dark 
closet^ two of them departed, leaving the 
third to keep guard at the door, with strict 
injunctions, rather to take his life than 
let him away. 

"After Eoaking several fruitless efforts 
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to induce the man outside to throw some 
light on the mystery that seemed to be 
thickening around him, he at length re- 
signed himself to his fate, and stretcJiing 
himself on the floor, in as easy a position 
as the limited dimensions of his prison 
would admit, he resolved to await the re- 
sult with what patience he could. 

"He had passed about two hours in 
this situation, when he heard the voices 
of several persons entering the house ; and 
one of them having inquired of his gaoler 
* if all was right,' and being answered in 
the affirmative, they proceeded up stairs. 
In about a quarter of an hour afterwards 
the closet door was thrown open, and he 
was desired to come out ; but by this time, 
his leg being so swollen that he was ut- 
terly unable to move, they placed him in 
a chair, and so carried him up stairs 
to the room in which he had passed the 
night. 

" The occupant of the bed was still 
there ; but though looking as ghastly as 
ever, he was not dead. He was sitting 
up supported by pillows, and on one side 
stood a gentleman, whom Valentine re- 
cognised as an eminent surgeon of the 
city; and on the other a priest. At a 
small table, near the window, sat a grave, 
elderly man, in the costume of a justice 
of peace ; and beside him, one younger, 
apparently his clerk, before whom were 
materials for writing. Two women, and 
the men who had pursued and brought 
him back from the fields, were also^pre- 
sent. 

" The chair in which Valentine had been 
conveyed up stairs was set down at the foot 
of the bed, amidst a general silence that be- 
spoke the awe and wonder of the assistants. 
Every eye was turned towards him, and 
amongst them the glazed and lustreless 
orb of the apparently dying man. As he 
gazed on the features of the amazed and 
agitated youth, a faint and transitory flush 
passed over the blood-forsaken cheek, and 
for a moment the dead eye shone with an 
unnatural light; slowly and with difii- 
culty he raised his feeble arm, and point- 
ing his fore finger to Valentine, he ex- 
claimed, ' That is the man V 

" ^ Bring him forward !' said the justice, 
^ and they lifted the chair and placed it 



nearer to the table. *Now, Sir,' conti- 
nued he to the sick man, ' are you pre- 
pared to swear that that man is your as- 
sassin V 

" * I am,' replied the other. 

"^ Good heavens! Sir,' — eagerly inter- 
rupted Valentine. 

" * Silence !' ejaculated the magistrate, 
* and wait till you are intei-rogated. 
Write down, Bontems,' addressing the 
clerk, *that the accuser swears to the 
identity of the criminal ;' and then turning 
to Valentine, he inquired his name and 
address. 

" My name is Valentine Clerk, and I 
am employed in the office of Monsieur le 
Moine, who resides in the Rue de Mous- 
seline,' replied the prisoner. 

" ' That is true,' said the surgeon, * I 
recognise the young man's face.' 

" The justice then tufning to Valen- 
tine, urged him, according to the then 
custom of French criminal jurisprudence, 
to make a confession, since the circuin^ 
stantial evidence against him was so clear, 
that there could be no doubt of his guilt. 

" * If by a confession you mean a rela- 
tion of the events of the past night,' re- 
plied Valentine, ^ and of the circumstances 
that have placed me in a situation I am 
quite at a loss to comprehend, I will will- 
ingly give you all theinf ormation I am able ; 
and I trust, strange as it may appear, that 
you will listen without prejudice to my 
story. And you, Sir,* he added, turning 
to the sick man, ^I beseech you to pause 
before you swear away the life of an in- 
nocent person. You are, perhaps,^ on the 
threshold of the grave yourself— ndo not, 
in your eagerness for vengeance, or for 
justice, drag a victim with you thither, 
who, as he stands beside you before the 
throne of the Almighty, will prove your 
last words to be a lie." 

" After this appeal to the consciences of 
his accuser and his judge, the young man 
recapitulated every circumstance that had 
occurred, from the summons of the stranger 
up to the moment of his being discovered 
in the ditch ; but he had the mortification 
of perceiving that he was listened to by 
all parties with a perfect incredulity, 
which the examination of the witnesses 
that followed had no tendency to dispeL 
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** The two women servants declare^hat 
no one slept in the house but themselves 
and their master ; that he had gone to 
bed well on the preceding evening ; that 
the house door was shut, but not locked, 
and could not have been opened from with- 
out, but by picking the lock; the lock 
was picked ; they had heard nothing un- 
usual during the night ; and the first that 
came down stairs in the morning had 
stopped at her Ihaster s room to awaken 
him, as was customary ; that on finding 
the door locked, she had called her fel- 
low servant, and searched vainly for the 
key ; that they had first supposed it was 
their master that was speaking to them ; 
but that on finding the house door ajar, 
they were satisfied some one had got in 
during the night ; and they had therefore 
both ran off to the town instantly for as- 
sistance, neither having courage to stay 
behind. 

" The police officers then related how, 
on receiving the summons, they had has- 
tened to the spot and broken open the bed- 
room door ; that there were evident marks 
of an attempt to force the lock, and part 
of the blade of a clasp-knife was found on 
the floor. 

" Here the clerk interrupted the evi- 
dence to suggest that the prisoner should 
have been searched at the commencement 
of the investigation. This omission being 
repaired, they found on Valentine's per- 
son a purse, containing a few francs, a 
silk pocket handkerchief, a note- book, 
containing memoranda of the business he 
had to do, and a clasp-knife, the broken 
blade of which exactly fitted the fragment 
the officers had picked up. 

" Though Valentine had himself avowed 
his attempt to make his escape by picking 
the lock, yet, on the adjustment of the 
fragments, everybody in the room looked 
at one another triumphantly, and seemed 
to consider this coincidence as the indis- 
putable condemnation of the prisoner. 

^The officers then continued to say, 
that they had found no one in the room 
but the gentleman in the bed, who had de- 
sired them instantly to pursue the assas- 
sin, who had escaped by the window, which 
was open, and to fetch a surgeon; and 
concluded their evidence, by relating how 
No. VI. 



they had found the prisoner hiding him- 
self in a ditch. 

"^Hiding myself!* exclaimed Valen- 
tine indignantly. * Look at this swollen 
limb, and you'll have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving why I was found in a ditch.' 

" * Doubtless,' rejoined Bontems, the 
clerk, * it was very unfortunate ; but for 
that you might have escaped altogether.' 

" * It was a special providence,' said the 
priest. * The guilty man caught in the 
Almighty's snare !' and he crossed him- 
self devoutly at the idea of this signal in- 
stance of Divine intervention. 

" * Now, then. Monsieur Bruneau,' said 
the justice, turning to the wounded man, 
* we shall be happy to hear your account 
of the affair. Imprimis, did you ever see 
the prisoner before?* 

" * Never, till I saw him in my room 
last night,' replied Bruneau. 

" * Did you see him enter it ?' asked the 
justice. 

" * No,' returned Bruneau. * I was 
asleep. It was the blow which inflicted 
this wound, (and he opened the bosom of 
his shirt as he spoke, and displayed the 
bloody bandages that crossed his breast,) 
which first awakened me ; but I believe 
I fainted instantly. When I came to my 
senses, I found myself bathed in blood, 
and my first thought was to try and ring 
the bell. But when with difficulty I had 
raised myself in the bed for that purpose, 
and drawn aside the curtain, I saw the 
window open, and a man apparently en- 
deavouring to make his escape by it. I 
fancy it was the cool night air from the 
open window that had recalled me from 
my swoon. I believe he heard me move, 
for he turned suddenly round, and it was 
then for the first time my eye fell upon 
the face of the prisoner. The fright and 
the exertion together overcame me, and I 
fainted again. When I recovered the 
second time, hearing the breathing of the 
assassin near me, and fearful that if he 
found me alive, he might be tempted to 
complete his work, I lay as silent and 
motionless as I could till I heard and saw 
him escape by the window. Then I made 
another attempt to ring the bell, but 
found the cord had been cut away, and 
that it was out of my reach.' 

G 
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^ * Which indicates piemeditation ai&d 
malice aforethought on the part of the 
prisoner/ said the clerk, 

^^^ Can 70a form any idea of his motive 
for the crime?* asked the justice. 

" * None, unless it be robbery,* returned 
Bnmeau, ^ as I never heard of his exis- 
tence before/ 

^'But not only was there nothing sus- 
picious found upon Videntine, but, on exa- 
mination, no indications of robbery, nor 
of an intention to rob, could be discovered, 

*^ ' Can you recollect any enemy who 
might have hired him to commit the act V 
inquired the justice. 

" * None,' returned Bruneau. 

^^^ Or any one who has an interest in 
your death?* 

^^A strange spasm seemed for a mo- 
ment to convulse the features of the 
wounded man at this question ; but he 
answered as before, *None.* 

^^ Nothing more could be elicited, and 
here ended the investigation for the pre- 
sent. Valentine's appeals for justice and 
asseverations of innocence, passed quite 
unheeded ; and, indeed, he was so over- 
powered himself by thebody of circumstan- 
tial evid^ioe thathadbeen brought against 
him, that he could scarcely expect his ac- 
cusers should listen to him ; nor was he 
surprised to hear the magistrate directing 
his clerk to draw up his committal, and 
forthwith see him conducted to the gaol. 

** Whilst the committal was preparing, 
the surgeon humanely administered some 
relief to his hurt leg, the torture of which, 
but for the greater torture of his mind, 
would have been almost insupportable. 
But the greater evil somewhat subdued the 
less. His thoughts were so bewildered and 
distracted by the strangeness of his situ« 
ation, that they could grapple with nothing 
^^not even his acute bodily pain could fix 
them ; and he was placed in a chair, and 
carried through the streets to prison, in a 
state of unconsciousness almost amount- 
ing to an annihilation of the faculties. 

** *It is a very singular case!' said the 
Justice, as he arose from his seat, after 
Valentine was carried away — * One can 
hardly doubt the young man s criminality 
—and yet — 1 ' and he raised his shoulders 
to his ears. 



^ ^ The evidence is certainly strong — 
but still — * said the surgeon, imitating 
the gesture of the justice. 

^^ ^ If that man is not guilty/ said the 
clerk, striking the table withhis knuckles, 
' I never saw a criminal 1 ' 

^^ * Grentlemen/ said the priest, as he 
crossed himself devoutly, ^ behold the 
finger of God!' 

"*What a pity!' said the women, 
walking away, arm-in-arm — ^ he is really 
a pretty young fellow ! * 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OOmiR VATIOM OF THE STO&T OF JULIa'S PASSRTS. 

^' It was not tiU towards mid-day, that, 
by the arrival of Bontems, and an officer, 
to search Valentine's chamber for proofs 
of his criminality, Julie learned he was 
thrown into prison, for having, on the 
preceding night, attempted to assassinate 
a gentieman of the name of Bruneau. 

^ ^He has a daughter that Monsieur 
Bruneau?' inquired she eagerly. 

" * No/ replied Bontems, *I believe not;' 

" *A niece, then? or perhaps a wife? 
Some female connexion living with him V 

** * Certainly not living with him,' re- 
plied Bontems. ^ He is an elderly man, 
and has no one in the house but two maid- 
servants. • 

^^Mr Valenlme is a very respectable 
young man/ said Juli^ whose jealous ire 
was quelled by this last assertion of the 
clerk's. ^ It is impossible he can be guilty. 
What motive could he have?' 

^ * That remains to bo discovered/ re- 
turned Bontems. * My opinion is^ that he 
has been an agent for somebody else.' 

** * Bah !' cried Julie, indignantly. * Va- 
lentine act the part of a hired assassin! It 
would be easier to believe he did it on his 
own account, than that. But what does 
he say himself?' 

** 'Ah! that will come out on the trial,' 
answered the cautious Bontems. 

** * I must know before that,* thought 
she ; and equipping herself in her bonnet 
and shawl, she started for the prison. 

'^ ' I don't know whether I ought to ad- 
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mii you, my prad^ lady/ said the gaoler ; 
^ but as no orders are yet giyento tifie con* 
trary, I'll venture to do it,' and he con- 
ducted her to Yalentine'e cell. There, 
with his elbows resting on his knees, and 
his head on his hands, she found the un- 
happy young man. 

" * Julie ! * cried he, starting, as he raised 
his head and saw who it was ; ' Isit pos- 
sible I see you here?' 

" * Certainly,' said she, calmly seating 
herself by his side on the ground, ' Do 
you not need assistance V 

^^ * What assistance can you give me, 
Julie?' said he kindly, afibcted by her 
devotion. 

" * We shall see,' replied she, * time will 
show that. Meantime, teU me yourstory. 
— You are innocent?' 

" *As you are yourself' returned he. 
^ But the evidence against me is so circum- 
stantial, that I see no possibility of justi- 
fication.' 

^' After detailings to her all tiie occur- 
rencesof the night, ^yousee,' he continued, 
'aU my chance of safety rests on the dis- 
covery of the stranger who fetched me. 
But what hope is there of that ? I can 
give no clue ; I should not know him if 
I met him in this room, for I never saw 
his fioce. It is not likely he'll eome for- 
ward of his own accord, for he must 
doubtless either be the assassin himself, 
or be connected with him. No, there is no 
hopel' cried he, giving way to his de- 
spair.; ^I must die the death of a mur- 
derer, and leave a blasted name behind me.' 

'^ * You must depart immediately, ma- 
dame,' said the gaoler, interrupting them ; 
' orders are arrived that no one is to be 
admitted to the prisoner.' 

^^ ^ Adieu,' said Julie, as she took her 
leave ; ' and trust to me.' 

*^ All the circumstances Valentine had 
related, corresponded so exactly with what 
she had herself witnessed, that she never 
doubted for a moment the truth of his 
story ; but she saw that her evidence would 
tend nothing to his exculpation ; although 
she were to brave the exposure of her mo- 
tives, by coming forward to give it. * I 
must discover this man,' said sbe to her- 
self, as she mused on the means of extri- 
cating Valentine — ' and then— then per- 



haps — ^if I could be the means of saving 
his life — ^myself. — by my own courage and 
address — ^who shall say what might fol- 
low?' 

^^ ^Madeleine,' said she, shutting herself 
into her chamber with her confidante. * 1 
have a project in hand in which you must 
assist me.' 

" ' Well, mademoiselle/ said Madeleine, 
^ what is it?' 

" * I want a suit of boy's clothes that 
would fit me. How can I get them ?' 

"* Boy's clothes!' said Madeleine; 
^ why, let us see. Mr Valentine's would 
be too large — though he's not very big 
either. Monsieur Valentine.' 

*' * Much too l&rge, replied Julie ; * be- 
sides, I should prefer a more ordinary 
suit.' 

" * Ah ! ' cried Madeleine, clapping her 
hands together, * I've got it — ^you shall 
be a footman.' 

" * A footman ! The very thing I ' re- 
plied Julie. * Where can I get a livery V 

" * At my aunt's,' returned Madeleine. 
' There's a little rogue there — ^he was page 
to Madame la Comtesse de Rodement--- 
but he was turned off for his tricks, and 
he is lodging at our house. He has two 
suits ; and no doubt will be glad enough 
to lend you one for a trifle.' 

^ *Go, then, directly,' eaid Julie, 'and 
fetch it ; for there is no time to be lost ;' 
and away went Madeleine, the interval of 
whose abs^ic^ Julie employed in cutting 
off her hair, 

^ ' Ah !' cried Madeleine, when she re- 
turned, staring at her, * what a pity ! 
all your beautiful hair !' 

** * Never mind ;' said Julie, 'what does 
it signify? It will grow again. You 
must cut it closer behind for me, still, 
or it may spoil all/ 

** * Oh, this love, this love ! ' said Made- 
leine, as she unwillingly clipped away 
the hair that Julie had not been able to 
reach. The page's suit fitted quite well 
enough for Julie's purpose, and when fully 
equipped, she looked like a smart lad of 
fifteen or sixteen. 

" 'Now/ said Julie. *if I don't return 
to-night, or even to-morrow, you have no 
occasion to be alarmed. I am not going 
into any danger, I assure you ; and if 
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any one inquires for me, say, I am gone 
to stay a few days with my aunt.' 

« < Very well,* replied Madeleine, * I 
will. But good Heavens ! ' she exclaim- 
ed, as the suspicion struck her, * you're 
not going to shut yourself up with Mr 
Valentine in the prison.' 

" * Not I,' said Julie, * what good would 
that do?' 

" * For you know, mademoiselle,' said 
Madeleine, ' that a young man will he a 
young man, whether he's in prison or any- 
where else ; and although you will he 
dressed as a boy, you will he a young lady 
all the same.' 

" In spite of her eagerness to com- 
mence her enterprise, Julie had to wait 
upwards of an hour before she dared ven- 
ture into the street ; for, till the evening 
had closed in, she did not think it prudent 
to risk the chance of being seen to leave 
the house by her neighbours and acquain- 
tance, lest any suspicion should be awak- 
ened ; besides, tha^ being a novice in her 
part, she preferred making her first ap- 
pearance by candle-light. As soon, how- 
ever, as the dusk of the evening gave her 
confidence, manfully she sallied forth, and 
took her way towards the little inn to 
which she had followed the stranger the 
night before. 

" 'May I come in?' said she, stepping 
into a small room or kitchen on the right 
of the passage, the door of which was 
ajar, and from which voices were heard to 
proceed — ^ may I come in ? ' and she took 
off her hat with a boyish grace, that gave 
good earnest of her abilities for the part 
she had undertaken. 

^ ' Come in, come in, my pretty youth,' 
said a withered, haggish-looking old wo- 
man, with an array of wrinkles that none 
but an old Frenchwoman could show, who 
sat knitting on one side of the large open 
chimney, where a brisk wood fire was 
burning on the hearth ; * come in, you are 
welcome.' 

" * It rains like the devil,' said Julie, 
shakily the rain from her hat, consider-' 
ing the devil as j^oxt of her * stage directions. 

" * Make a comer for the youth,' said 
the old woman to those who sat round the 
fire — ^ dont you see he is dripping?' 

*' The seats were pushed a little aside. 



and a chair drawn forward for Julie, who 
had now an opportunity of seeing the 
faces of the company. 

'^ There was no woman present but the 
one that had spoken to her, who was evi- 
dently the hostess ; the men were six in 
number, apparently of very low grade, 
with one exception. 

" The first glance convinced Julie that 
not one of them could be the man she 
sought, unless it were he who formed the 
exception. The others had all the air and 
dress of aHisans, mechanics, or labourers, 
but it would have been difficult to assign 
to this man his exact position in society. 
His dress was that of a gentleman, but U 
occurred to Julie that he was not its first 
wearer. He sat exactly opposite to the 
old woman on the other side of the hearth ; 
he appeared quite at home, and it was he 
who had handed Julie a chair. The hos- 
tess called him by the name of Rodolphe ; 
the others addressed him as Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe. As she had not seen the face of 
the stranger she had traced to the house 
on the preceding night, Julie had nothing 
to guide her but height, the figure even 
having been too much enveloped by the 
cloak, to leave her any notion of it ; but 
with respect to height, she thought, when 
he rose to give her a seat, that there was 
CO n siderable resemblance. 

" * What weather ! ' said one of the com- 
pany, as Julie seated herself. 

** ' The vineyards are drowning,' said 
another, who appeared to be an agricul- 
turist. 

" * We shan't get wine for our money, 
if this weather confinue,' observed an ar- 
tisan. 

" * Messieurs,' said the hostess, * the 
price is risen already a penny a bottle.' 

" ' Worse luck,' exclaimed the last 
speaker. 

"* Won't you take something?' said 
the hostess to Julie, * to keep out the 
cold ? We have good beer, or brandy if 
you like it better.' 

" ' I should prefer wine,' replied Julie, 
who comprehended that to say no, would 
spoil her welcome. 

" The old woman arose and produced 
the wine, assuring her, that for the price 
there was none better in Nantes. 
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" * Madame et Messieurs,' said Julie, 

* will you pledge me V and after pouring 
herself out a small quantity, she sent 
round the bottle, which returned to her 
emptied of its contents. The evidently 
favourable impression produced by this 
liberal proceeding, induced her to call for 
a second. 

" * Ah ! * exclaimed one, * there is no- 
thing like wine after all ; it warms one's 
inside.' 

" * When will the moon change?* in- 
quired another. 

" * She is in her last quarter, I think,' 
said the artisan. 

" * Pardon me,' said the labourer, * we 
had a new moon last night.' 

" * A bad beginning,' obseiTed a third, 

* for I fancy it rained the whole night.' 

" * By no means,' said Rodolphe, * you 
are mistaken, the weather was fine the 
first part of the night. The rain began to 
fall just as the clock struck three.* 

" Julie's heart bounded — * It is him ! ' 
she said to herself. 

" * That is the Rodement livery you 
wearT said the old woman. 

" * Yes,' said Julie, * it's the Rodement 
livery.' 

" ' You're in a good service,' added the 
old woman. 

" * I was,' replied Julie, shrugging her 
shoulders expressively, 

" * What ! have you lost your place 1' 
inquired the hostess. 

" * Worse luck,' said Julie, *but I hope 
to get back again.' 

" * What did you do,' said the hostess. 

** * Tricks,' returned Julie. 

" * Bah !' said the old woman, * young 
heads I young heads ! what can be ex- 
pected V 

" * I wonder,' thought Julie, ' if this 
Rodolphe lives here, or is only a visiter 
like the rest — for I must, somehow or 
another, contrive to keep him in view, till 
I can be sure he is the man I seek.' 

" The consequences of making a mis- 
take she saw would be fatal, as it might 
give the real criminal, whoever he were, 
time and warning to escape. 

" The conversation, after turning on a 
variety of subjects was beginning some- 
what to flag, when one of the company 



said, * What is this story about a mur- 
der ? does anybody know ? I heard some 
shopman had stabbed his master and was 
carried to prison.' 

" * Not his master,' said the artisan, * a 
certain Monsieur Bruneau, a gentleman.' 

" * Bruneau ! ' exclaimed the old woman 
and Rodolphe at the same moment, in ac- 
cents of astonishment. 

" ^ It's not him,' said Julie to herself. 
* That surprise is genuine.' 

" * I think that was the name I heard,' 
said the artisan ; * I was passing the jail 
as the criminal was canied in, and I in- 
quired of the people that were standing by, 
what he had done.' 

" *And what was it?' said Rodolphe 
and the old woman together. 

" * Broken into the house of this Mon- 
sieur Bruneau, as I understood,' replied 
the artisan, * for the purpose of robbing 
him, and meeting with some resistance, 
he attempted to murder the old gentleman, 
who, however, succeeded in securing the 
villain, and kept him fast till the arrival 
of the police.' 

" The eyes of Rodolphe and the old wo- 
man met, and astonishment was depicted 
on the countenances of both. 

" * And this was last night ? ' inquired 
Rodolphe. 

" * Yes,' -said the artisan, * they were 
taking him to prison as I passed to my 
work this morning.' 

" * What sort of person was the crimi- 
nal?' inquired Rodolphe. 

" * A little man — ^young — ^perhaps five- 
and-twenty,' returned the artisan. 

" The old woman and Rodolphe were 
evidently anxious for more information, 
but nobody present could give any. The 
conversation, from this, turned upon mur- 
ders and robberies, and the crimes that 
had been lately committed, in which the 
hostess and Rodolphe took very little 
part, the minds of both, according to Ju- 
lie's observation, being occupied with 
what they had heard. She observed seve- 
ral expressive glances pass between them, 
and after a short time had elapsed, Ro- 
dolphe arose, and taking down his hat 
that was hanging on a peg against the 
wall, he said he was sorry to be obliged 
to leave the company, and went out. 
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^^ That he was gone for the purpose of 
investigating the report he had heard^ was 
as evident to her as if he had told her so ; 
and she felt quite satisfied that he not 
only knew something ahout Mr Brunean^ 
hut that he was, on some account or 
other, particularly interested in the intel- 
ligence he had just received. Still, that 
he was either the criminal, or concerned 
with him, she douhted. Thd emotion be- 
trayed both by him and the old woman, 
was that of surprise, curiosity, and inte- 
rest ; not fear or confusion. But might 
not that confidence arise from his absolute 
certainty of not being known, and from 
his assurance, that, by ^hutting Valentine ' 
up in the room wiUi the wounded man, he 
haH efiectually shifted all chance of suspi- 
' cion from himself? But^ then, why should 
he be so astonished at the success of his 
stratagem ; and would he not naturally 
have contrived some means, in the course 
I of the day, of ascertaining the fate of his 
victim? Ofone thing she felt assured, that 
she was on the right scent, and that whe- 
ther the inn was his home or not, that he 
would return to communicate the result of 
his inquiries to the old woman ; therefore, 
thought she, * I must not quit my ground.' 
But the difficulty was, on what pretence to 
stay. The rain had furnished a very good 
excuse for entering ; but unless she pro- 
posed remaining there all night, it was now 
time to think of moving — the rest of the 
company were dropping ofi^one by one, she 
would ere long be left alone with the hos- 
tess. Would she be allowed to stay, too ? 
That was another question, or were there 
means for her accommodation? Whilst 
she was pondering on these difficulties, the 
two last of the party rose to depart. 

" ' I think,' said one of them, walking 
to the window, * the rain is over for the 
present, and we may take advantage of the 
opportunity.* 

** ^ Adieu, Messieurs,' said the old wo- 
man, and she spoke with an alacrity of tone 
that indicated she was not sorry to be re- 
lieved of their presence. 

*' Julie arose also, And taking up her 
hat, stood smoothing round tiie nap, which 
was ruffled by the rain with the back of her 
hand. The men paused a moment^ ^P*- 
rently thinkingj^vhe meant to accompany 



them, but she seemed intent upon repair- 
ing the disarrangement of her hat> so say- 
ing once more 'Adieu, madame ! Adieu, 
Monsieur ! ' they took their leave. 

*' The old woman raised her eyes £rom 
her knitting, and looked at her over her 
spectacles, as much as to say, 'Well J 
why don't you go too?' But Julie stood 
still by the fire, tnming her hat about in 
her hand, with an air of perplesdty and de- 
pression. 

" * Don't you return to the Countess of 
Rodement's to-night?' at length said the 
hostess. 

** * Alas ! no,*^ replied Julie. 

** ' But you have friends ?' 

" * I have some,' returned Julie, — ^'but 
then—* 

^ ' A mother V inquired the old woman. 

'^ ' Alas ! no/ answeij^d Julie, despond- 
ingly. 

" * How ? Is it that you are afraid of 
your friends* displeasure, when they learn 
you have been turned away V 

«* * That's the truth,' replied Julie. 

" 'Poor child r said the old woman. 

" *In short,' said Julie, *to say the 
truth, I should be glad they did not learn 
it at all, till I have ascertained whether I 
have any chance of being reinstated ; be- 
cause, you know, if within a few days I 
should recover my situation, my fnends 
need never know anythiog about the mat- 
ter.' 

" * That's true,' said the old woman. 

" ' If I knew anywhere to go—' con- 
tinued Julie hesitatingly. 

"'What?— to sleep?' 

" * Yes,' replied Julie, 'for a few days.' 

" ' You have money?' 

" ' Oh, yes,' returned JuHe, ' enough 
to pay.' 

" ' You would not like to stay here? ' 

*' ' Yes, I should,' said Julie ; 'if you 
have no objection.' 

" 'None in the world,* returned the 
hostess. ' Will you have a room to your- 
self ?' continued she, 'that wiU be six- 
pence ; or if you like to sleep with my son 
Bodolphe, that will be cheaper.' 

" 'I should prefer a xoomto myself* 
returned Julie, with an inrolnniary shud- 
der at the latter prt^KMsal — * I have been 
so long used to lie alone at the ^ounteu'i^ 
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that I &ar a compomon mmld dktnzb 
me.' . . 

^* ' Aa yaia, pkase,' aaid tbe old woman.' 
'It'athes^meto ma, since oar spare room is 
.unoccupied. Last night we bad company, 
and I could not have accommodated yon.' 

" * Who was that V thought JuUe, * was 
it the person I seek, and where is he now ?' 
She would have been glad to ask some 
questions about the lodger the old woman 
spoke o^ but she did not know how to 
manage it. 

*' ^ They are mostly travellen^ stran- 
gers, that you accommodate, I suppose V 
she said. 

^ ' Sometimes^' said the old woman, 
^ but oftener servants out of place, like 
yourself. Would you like some supper 1 ' 

^^ Julie had little inclination to eat, es- 
pecially anything she was likely to get 
there : but her object was to make her- 
self welcome, so Bhe accepted the offer 
with all the alacrity she could assume. 

" * He is your son, then. Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe?' said Julie to the hostess, who 
wUJi more activity than she would have 
imagined her capable of, was preparing 
the repast. 

" * Yes, he's my son,' replied the old 
woman ; * my only son.' 

" ' He is a fine looking young man/ ob- 
served Julie* 

" ^ He's v^ell enough,' returned the hos- 
tess, as she quitted the room to fetch some 



^ Julie felt a great desire to learn what 
might be the means or occupation that'^ 
enabled Monsieur Bodolphe to live, and 
to maintain a style of dress that appeared 
so incoufflstent with the situation of his 
mother ; but she was afraid of giving of- 
fence by betraying her curiosity; or of 
awakening suspicion of her motives, if 
they really happened to have anything to 
conceal. However, the old woman seemed 
disposed enough to give her the informa- 
tion she wanted. 

***Yes, he's well enough, Bodolphe/ 
said she, as she broke h» eggs into the 
stew-pan — * he was always ftmd of dress, 
Jind ambltioua to be a gentleman ; and 
we never «ould make him take to any 
trade that soiled his fingers— ^irosse luck ! 
So be has got a littb emf^yment in the 



town — ^butit'snotthe way tomake money. 
Better work while he fa young and able, 
than wear fine 61othefl^ and lead an easy 
lifiB, trusting to other people to keep him 
when he is old. I have little fisith in 
promises, for my part' 

« * Whatever God*s word may be,' re- 
turned Julie, 'the word of man is not 
bread.' 

'* * That's true,' replied the old woman, 
nodding her head approvingly ; * and now,' 
she continued, as she placed an omelette, 
with some bread and cheese and a bottle of 
wine, on the table before her guest, ' I'll go 
and prepare your bed whilst you eat your 
supper;' and accordingly, after selecting « 
pair of sheets from a cupboardnear the fire, 
she disappeared, and Julie presently heard 
her foot busthng about above. 

** When the young heroine was left 
alone, she began to review her situation ; 
and it was notvdthout some surprise ather 
ovm temerity, that she reflected on the ar- 
rangement die had made to sleep under the 
obscure roof of this old woman, of whose 
character she knew nothing, and in the 
near neighbourhood of a man, whom she 
was by no means certain might not be the 
assassin she vr&a in search of. Altogether, 
whether he were or not, her opinion of 
Monsieur Bodolphe was not very favour- 
able ; he had that nondescript sort of air 
that made it difficult to assign him to any 
class, and inspired the suspicion that he did 
notadhere very strictly to the duties of any. 

*^ Of the old woman, however, she 
thought better. In spite of her haggish ex- 
terior, there was a certain degree of frank- 
ness, and good faith in her manner ; and 
manyan honest parent, she reflected, has 
an idle and good-for-nothing son. It wb» 
true, no human being interested in her fate 
knew where she was ; and she might have 
disappearedfromthe faceof theeaTth,if her 
hosts had a mind to evil, without leaving a 
single trace of her destiny behind her, un- 
less a clue were discovered by her chance 
association with the humble companions 
with whom she had passed the evening. 

" * However,' said she to herself, * no- 
thing venture, nothiDg have ! Is it not by 
the en^tgy and courage I display in his 
cause, that I hope to win Yidentine's 
heart? and, after all, probably the worst I 
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have to fear is bad accommodation and an 
extortionate bill.' 

" She had just arrived at this comfort- 
able decision, when the door opened, and a 
man in a cloak entered, looking so exactly 
like the one she was in search of, that she 
involuntarily started with surprise. 

** * Don't be alarmed,' said he, throwing 
off hiscloaky 4t's only me ;' and she per- 
ceived that it was Rodolphe, who, having 
made that addition to Us dress after he 
had left the room, was thus changed in 
his appearance. 

" * Pardon me I ' said she, endeavouring 
to assume as much tranquillity as she 
could, * I did not recognise you at first.' 

" * It's the cloak,' said he carelessly. 
* Where's my mother?' 

" * Up stairs, preparing a bed for me,' 
replied Julie. 

" * You sleep here, then V said he, in a 
tone that rather indicated annoyance than 
satisfaction. 

" * Yes,' returned Julie, * if you've no 
objection.' 

" * None at all,' replied he, * it makes 
no difference to me/ 

" * He speaks as if he didn't think me 
worth killing,' thought Julie; Hhere's 
some comfort in that.' 

" ' Will you take a draught of wine 
after your walk?' said she. 

" * Thank you,' replied he, * presently,' 
and quitting the room, she heard him 
ascending the stairs, and immediately 
afterwards his voice reached her in earnest 
conversation with his mother. 

" A great deal she would have given to 
overhear the dialogue, of which she felt 
quite certain she knew the subject ; but 
although every intonation of their voices 
penetrated the rafters that formed the 
ceiling of the room she was in, not a sin- 
gle word could she make out. At length 
the door above opened, and she heard the 
old woman say, * It's very alarming, at 
any rate ; and if Monsieur Rodolphe does 
not send — ' 

** ' Hush ! ' said her son, * we can talk 
it over by and by.' 

*^ They then descended the stairs, and 
resumed their places by the fire with Ju- 
lie ; who again invited them to take a 
share of her bottle of wine. She felt a 



great desire to ask Rodolphe if he had 
heard anything about the murder, and 
was besides particularly anxious to learn 
whether Mr Bruneau was dead, or likely 
to recover ; but her dread of exciting sus- 
picion or resentment, by introducing a 
subject in which she was assured they 
were somehow or other more than com- 
monly intei-ested, made her voice falter and 
her heart beat so much whenever she ap- 
proached it, that she was constrained to 
renounce her intention ; so she sat slowly 
sipping her wine, and picking the crumbs 
of bread off the table cloth, conscious that 
her hosts desired her absence, but feeling 
every instant an increasing dislike, bor- 
dering upon horror, to the idea of retiring 
to bed under a roof, and amongst strangers, 
over whom there hung a mystery she could 
not penetrate. But the conversation flag- 
ged — the old woman nodded in her chair, 
and Rodolphe yawned audibly. ^ Bless 
me!' exclaimed the former, starting out 
of a doze into which she had fallen * what 
o'clock is it?' 

" * It is very late,' replied Rodolphe. 
* Would it be agreeable to Monsieur to 
retii-e?' 

" * Certainly,* returned Julie, * I had 
really forgotten myself.* 

" Upon this, the old woman arose, and 
lighting a bit of rushlight, said she would 
have the pleasure of showing Monsieur to 
his apartment. She accordingly proceeded 
up the narrow creaking stairs, followed 
by her unwilling lodger, whose courage 
might truly be said to be ^oozing out at 
her fingers' ends.' On the landing-place 
at the top were three doors, the centre one 
of which she opened, and introduced Ju- 
lie to a better apartment than might have 
been expected. The furniture was hum- 
ble and coarse, but clean and decent, and, 
but for the fear that beset her, there was 
no reason why she might not be reconcil- 
ed enough to the prospect of passing the 
night there. 

** * You'll sleep well there, my child,' 
said the hostess. * It's a good bed — every- 
body sleeps well in it.* 

" Julie looked sharply at her, for terror 
made her suspicious, and she thought the 
words sounded oddly. 

" * Why, now,* said the old woman. 
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who seemed to be struck by her counte- 
nance ; * you're not afraid, are you V 

"* Afraid! Oh no!' replied Julie, 
< what should I be afraid of?' 

** * If you are afraid of sleeping alone, 
you can sleep witli my son,' continued the 
hostess. 

" * By no means,' replied Julie. * I 
am quite satisfied. — ^Do you sleep near 
me?' 

" * I have a little closet close to you — 
here on the right,' said she, pointing to 
one of the doors, 'and Rodolphe my son, 
sleeps on the other side of you. Oh, you'll 
be quite safe — ^fear nothing.' 

** ' I shall sleep like a dormouse,' re- 
turned Julie, wishing to appear at ease. 

" * To be sure you will,* replied the hos- 
tess, with a chuckling laugh, that seemed 
to Julie's excited nerves to carry some 
strange and sinister meaning with it ; and 
wishing her good night, the old woman 
descended the stairs. As soon as she was 
gone, Julie's first impulse was to look 
under the bed, and examine the walls of 
the room, lest there should be any closet 
or secret door, but there was nothing to 
alarm her ; and the only thing she dis- 
covered, which she had not observed on 
her first entrance, was a small portman- 
teau which stood on the floor in one cor- 
ner. 

"As nothing was unimportant to her in 
her present situation, and she could not 
tell what slight tokens might put her on 
the right track, and forward the object for 
which she was encountering so much an- 
noyance, she took her rushlight to exa- 
mine it. It proved to be a small black 
leathern portmanteau, just sufficient to 
carry a change of linen, and the few arti- 
cles for the toilet a gentleman might re- 
quire in an expedition of a few days ; it 
was locked, and on the top were the ini- 
tials, a. B. 'B. B: thought she—* that 
may be Rodolphe something' — ^for she did 
not know the second name of the persons 
under whose roof she was — ^* it is most 
likely his, as he is so fine a gentleman. 
Well^ I suppose I must go to bed — ^I wish 
they would have let me sit below all night 
— I did not feel half so wretched there in 
the chimney comer, with the bright fag- 
gots blazing ; but there's something terri- 



fic in a bed when one's frightened ; it looks 
like a grave. However, I won't undress ; 
ril just lie down in my clothes, so that if 
there's any alarm, I could be ready to show 
myself in a moment.' 
" There was a rude wooden bolt to the door, 
wliich she drew, though without much re- 
liance on its efficiency ; it was enough for 
honest people, but it would have made a 
feeble defence against force. Just as she 
was about to lie down, another thought 
struck her — * I shall presently be in the 
dark, and as I am sure I shall not sleep, 
that will add greatly to my teri*or6.' It 
was but a few inches of rushlight the old 
woman had given her, and that was fast 
burning down to the socket : so she drew 
back the bolt again, and opened the door, 
resolved to go down and beg for more light 
from those whom she still heard talking be- 
low. As she had taken off her shoes pre- 
paratory to stretching herself on the bed, 
her step was noiseless, and seemed to cause 
no interruption in the conversation between 
mother and son ; and she was just placing 
her foot on the first stair, when the words 
Monsieur Rodolphe again caught her ear, 
but this time it was in the voice of her son. 

" * Again Monsieur Rodolphe,' thought 
she — * then this is not Monsieur Rodolphe, 
or there are two,' — and she crept down a 
few stairs more, as softly as she could. 

" * I admit I can't comprehend it,' she 
heard the old woman say ; * the thing's 
incomprehensible, but I'm not the less 
convinced that my apprehensions are well 
founded. He falls upon us here as if he 
came down the chimney; nobody knows 
how or why, with a cock-and-bull story, 
that means noUiing — ^it's true I had my 
own notions^ — I thought it was somebody 
— ^some intrigue or another, — ^and then 
he's off again like the cork from a bottle 
of champagne.' 

" * But what should he have to do with 
this young Englishman?' returned the 
son. ' I'm satisfied he knew no such man.' 

** * How can you tell that ? ' rejoined the 
mother ? — * you think you're in aU his 
secrets — ^but I doubt it.' 

" * We shall see,' replied Rodolphe ; 
*for doubtless the youth, being taken, 
will confess everything when brought to 
trial. He won't die with closed lips.' 
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^' ' Not he/ rettmied the old woman ; 
' why should he ? Hell lose his leoom- 
pense and his life— he'll have a good right 
to cry out.' 

^' * It appears to me/ said the son, * that 
be the trudi what it maj, it is of the kst 
importance that we should infonn M(«- 
sieur Bodolphe of the captuze of the young 

^^ ^ By no means,' replied the old wo- 
man, emphatically ; * are yon going to in- 
Yolve y<ntnt\£ in the business ? Haren't 
you got the eyes of the police upon you al- 
ready? Besides^ where is he? Most likely 
not at home ; and into whose hands might 
the letter f aU ? No, no ; take my adyioe, 
know nothing, ask nothing, tell nothing. 
No one knows he was here but himself and 
us. None else need ever know it. The 
youth must die — he has but his deserts. 
Monsieur Rodolphe, doubtless, will take 
care of himself, and keep out of the way — 
if not, what do I care I I have had trou- 
ble enough about him, and through his 
means ; and shall still, I dare say. Apro- 
pos ! I wish he had taken his portmanteau 
away with him!' 

^^ At this moment, Julie's rushlight, 
which, as her room door was open, afforded 
her some light^ flickered and went out; 
and the darkness she was in, was only re- 
lieved by the faint glimmer that shone 
through the half-open door below. With- 
out loss of time, therefore, she crept back, 
and after making a noise with the bolt 
sufficient to attract the attention of the 
speakers, she called out from the top of the 
stairs that her light was out, and begged 
for another. 

'^ ' What]' cried the old woman, who 
ascended to her with a candle— * you aoe 
not undressed yet?' 

" *No, ' replied Julie ; 'I sat down to 
think of my troubles, and to oonsidar what 
I should do to get back to my situation 
again.— I believe I had faUen half asleep, 
when I was aroused by the light going out. 
But now I shall go to bed dleec^y.' 

'^ ^ Go to bed, to be sure^' returned the 
old woman. ^ Sleep, child, by nighd^ and 
think of your troubles by day.* 

^ And Julie did go to bed, and to ilsep 
too. She had heard enough to satisfy hiff 
of her 0W& jafefy^ and to oonvimoe her that 



she was on the ri^t tract, and had a veiy 
fair prospect of saving the life and the hon- 
our of the man e^ lored, — * and surely,' 
thought she, as she closed her eyea— '1ms 
will love me, when he hears all I hare done 
for him ; he'll forget Aurore — ^that is, hell 
write to her and say, ' Mademoiselle, or 
Madiune,—- just as it may be, — ^I regret ex- 
.tremely that circumstances of a very par- 
ticular nature— particular nature — ^will 
preclude — my having the happiness — ^to— 
to unite myself— to you — inr-4n — * and 
here her drowsLoess overcame her, and she 
fell fast asleep." 



CHAPTER XDL 

ZBB Bxcntr or juua's PiBsms oomomED. 

^ Whbn Julie awoke on the following 
morning, her eye immediately sought the 
portmanteau. 'You are my compass,' 
said she, as she looked at it, ' and I must 
not lose sight of you. I wish I could 
get a peep at the inside— who knows but 
r might make further discoveries. If I 
could but learn the name of the owner, it 
might not be difiGicult to discover in what 
relation he stands to Mr Bruneau. Bru- 
neau !' she repeated, rising on her elbow 
as the thought struck her. ' It. B., Ro- 
dolphe Bruneau ! Oh, Heavens ! then, 
perhaps, it's his son 1 How dreadful, if 
it be BO— end for me to be the means of 
bringing such a tragedy to light I I 
tremble at the idea of moving farther in 
the business — and yet Valentine must be 
saved, and vindicated, be the consequences 
to others idiat they may ;' and with this 
detennination she arose, and having ad- 
justed her toilet as well as she could by a 
hit of broken glass that hung against the 
waU, she descended to the room below. 

*' Bodolphe was not to be seen ; but the 
old woman was busily engaged preparing 
coffee !{(^ two of the men who had been 
there on the preceding evening. 

'' 'Ah, good moumMig, Mondeur ! * said 
they on Julie's appearance, 'what I you 
have passed the night hose ?' 

" 'And a^pt well, I hope,* wadded the 
hoetesi. 
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*' * Never better/ returned JaBe. Tour 
bed is a capital one.' 

^^ ^ Shall I gire jovl some cofffiee?' said 
the old woman. 

^ JoUe accepted the offer ; and a basin 
■of c(^RBe with a slice of bread being placed 
before each of the party, they sat amicably 
sipping their breaJc&st around the hearth. 

^ ^Is there anything new this morn- 
ing?' inquired Jidie nf the artisan. 

^^ ' Notiding, that I hare heard,' relied 
he, . 

*^ * Vttthing more about the assassina- 
tipn you mentioned last night 1' said Ju- 
lie ; and before the words had passed her 
lips, she repented of her rashness, and re- 
solyed to aUude to the subject no more ; for 
she was conscious of blushing, and felt 
that the old woman's eye was upon her. 

^ ^ Only that the assassin is an English- 
man.' replied the artisan, 'and supposed 
to be the agent of another.' 

'^ Herfear of exciting suspicion^ induced 
her to turn the conyersation after this, and 
the subject was introduced no more. The 
men soon took their leave ; other parties 
dropped in, and took their morning re- 
freshment of a basin of cofFee, and depart- 
ed in their turn ; whilst Julie still sat in 
the comer of the chimney, not knowing 
very well what to do next. 

" In the first place, she h#d a great ob- 
jection to going out, and walking the 
streets whilst the daylight lasted, in her 
present attire ; and in the second place, 
she was terribly afcud of loang sight of 
the portmanteau. On the other hand, sit- 
ting ihsse all ^y might appear strange, 
and excite surprise ; besides that, she was 
anxious to set on foot some inquiries about 
Mr Bruneau and his connexions, which 
might forward her discoveries. But ira&- 
solutipn and £ear conquered, and still ahe 
sat on ; gazing into the fire, and feeling, 
rather than seeing, the glances of wonder 
aad curiosity that the hostess east upon 
her, ever and anon, as she passed back- 
wards and forwards about her avocations. 

^ 'Whatr said she jit length; ^on 
^n'lgo ont,and the sun fihinrng so bright f 

*^ Julie shook her head sadly, and aoi- 
•wered, *No,*- 

'''Bahr said iiie old imnm; 'take 
courage. Yon maali be «ast down. If 



yon have lost one situation, there are 
others to be had. You should be stirring, 
and look about you*' 

<''So I shall,' replied Julie, 'if I find 
there are no hopes of getting back to the 
countess ; but the truth is, I have a friend 
in the family, who is at work for me. To- 
night, when it b dusk, I shall go out and 
inquire what hopes there are. If none, I 
must then tummy thoughts dsewhere.' 

" This explanation seemed sufficiently 
satisfactory, and no more was said on the 
subject, till about an hour after noon, 
^en a hasty foot was heard approaching, 
and Rodolphe suddenly appeared, with a 
countenance that denoted considerable agi- 
tation. On seeing Julie, he stopped short 
at the door, and the words that were on his 
lips remained unuttered. He was evi- 
dently annoyed, and beckoning his mo- 
ther into the passage with an impatient 
gesture, Julie heard him say, ' What I is 
that young jackanapes going to stay here 
aUdayr 

" ' Never mind,* answered his mother ; 
' what does it signify ? He has his rea- 
sons, poor child. But what's the matter T 

'"'He is dead r returned Rodolphe. 

" ' Jesu Maria ! ' exclaimed the old wo- 
man ; 'is it possiblel ' 

" After this the conversation was car- 
ried on in a lower key, and Julie only 
caughta few words here and there ; amongst 
which. Monsieur Eodelj^ however, fre- 
quently recurred. 

" The Monsieur Rodolphe of the inn, 
dined at home with her and his mo- 
ther. The meal passed in oknce, except 
Ihat now and then an ejaculation would 
burst unconsciously from the old woman, 
the ofiispring of her disturbed thoughts ; 
whilst tiie son sat in gloomy abstraction, 
eating mechanically, without seeming to 
know what he was about, and only awak- 
ening from his reverie to east, ever and 
anon, an impatient glance at Julie, whose 
absence would, evidently, have been much 
more agreeaUe than her company. 

" The dinner over, after some further 
private colloquy with his mother, he de- 
parted ; and when the evening arrived, Ju- 
lie took up her hat^ and tellk^ the hostess 
she was nowgoingtoaaeertain what chance 
jhe had of recovering her situation, and 
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that she should return to sup and sleep, 
she sallied into the street. 

** Her first business was to direct her 
steps homewards, in order to relieve the 
anxiety she did not doubt Madeleine was 
feeling, and to learn if there were any tid- 
ings of her father's return. 

" * Oh, gracious ! * cried Madeleine, as 
soon as slie saw her, * what a night I have 
passed ! Do you know, that if you had 
not come back before midnight, I had re- 
solved to go to the police, and send them 
in search of you.' 

" Beware of doing any such thing,' re- 
turned Julie. * For my part, I have pass- 
ed the night in a comfortable bed, and I 
believe, under an honest roof, to which I 
am about to return. But those with 
whom I am lodging, believe me to be 
what I appear, the Countess of Rode- 
mont's discarded servant. Had they the 
slightest suspicion of my disguise and of 
its motives, I cannot tell what danger I 
might incur. I charge you, therefore, 
comply strictly with my directions. I 
will return here every evening when it is 
dark. If, however, three evenings should 
elapse without your seeing or hearing 
from me, I tlien give you leave to go to 
the police, tell all you know of the causes 
of my disappearance, and add, that all 
the information you can give to aid their 
researches, is, that they may seek me at 
Monsieur Rodolphe's.' 

" * Stay,' said Madeleine, * let me write 
that down.' 

" * There is no letter, nor tidings of any 
sort,' continued she, in answer to Julie's 
inquiries ; * no one has been here but peo- 
ple to the office. I have asked everybody 
for news of Mr Valentine, but can learn 
none. Being a foreigner, nobody seems 
to be interested about him. Ah ! by the 
by, I had forgotten, — ^there was a young 
lady here last night — * 

" 'A young lady !' exclaimed Julie ; 
* was she handsome V 

" * Yes, she was,' returned Madeleine, 
— * a pretty fair girl — ^ 

" * Fair, was she V said Julie. 

" * Yes,' replied Madeleine, — ' with light 
hair and blue eyes — ^a mild, gentle, little 
creature — she wept bitterly, poor thing — * 

"* Ah!' said Julie, * she'll weep, but 



she'll do nothing. But what did she come 
for?' 

" * Simply to learn what we could tell 
her of Mr Valentine ! * 

** *But you could teU her nothing V 

" * Nothing, but that he was imprison- 
ed for an assassination, which she knew 
before. Then she asked if she could see 
Monsieur Le Moine, but I said he was 
from home ; so she went away in tears. 
Poor litae thing!' 

" * Never mind her,' said Julie. * But, 
Madeleine, where is my father's little 
portmanteau ? did he take it with him V 

"*No,' replied Madeleine; *he took 
the large one — ^the little one is here.* , 

<< < Then fetch me the key of it,' said 
Julie. 

" This done, Julie having repeated her 
cautions and directions to Madeleine, bade 
her good night, and took her way to the 
prison, where she rang the bell, and beg- 
ged to speak to the gaoler. The man who 
had let her in the day before, presented 
himself at the gate, but he said all access 
to the prisoner was forbidden. * But you 
could take a message V said Julie, slip- 
ping a piece of money into his hand. 

" * Perhaps I might,* replied the gaoler, 
with a nod. 

" * Listen,' said Julie, in a low voice : 
* I am page to a great lady — ^a very great 
lady,' and she placed her finger on her lip, 
to imply that there was a secret — * you 
imderstand V 

" The gaoler nodded his head signifi- 
cantly. 

" *If,' continued she, *you treat your 
prisoner well, she will remember you. In 
the meanwhile, tell him, to keep up his 
spirits. That those are at work for him 
that know he is innocent ; and who will 
not rest till they have brought the guilty 
to justice.' 

" * Witli all my heart,' returned the 
gaoler*; ' there is no harm in telling him 
that.' 

" * None,' replied Julie ; 'so good night ! 
we shall rely on you. But, by the by, 
I forgot ; has any one been here to see 
him?' 

" ' Yes,' answered the gaoler ; * there 
was a handsome young lady here.* 

*^ * But she did not see him V 
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" * Yes, she did/ answered the gaoler. 

" * A fair girl, was she ? ' inquired Ju- 
lie eagerly ; * little, too.' 

" * No, no,' returned the gaoler ; * a 
handsome brunette, tall, and well made.' 

" * Perhaps it was yesterday,' said Ju- 
lie, beginning to perceive it was herself 
he spoke of. 

" * Yesterday,' answered the gaoler, 
^ before orders came to admit nobody.' 

" * Any one else ?* asked Julie. 

" * There came a man here last night,* 
replied the gaoler, ' to make inquiries 
who the prisoner was — his name, and 
where he lived, and so forth.' 

^^ * A man in a blue mantle ?' inquired 
Julie. 

** * Exactly,' answered the gaoler ; * in a 
blue mantle, and a hat low on his brow. I 
couldn't distinguish his face.' 

*^ ^ Adieu, and remember!' said she, as 
she turned away, adding to herself, * that 
was Monsieur Rodolphe.' 

*^ At that moment she heard a voice be- 
hind her say, * Yes, it's him, assuredly. 
One can't mistake the livery.' 

" She looked back to see who the words 
proceeded from, and caught a glimpse of 
two men crossing the street ; but the im- 
perfect light did not permit her to distin- 
guish who they were. 

" * Heaven forbid it should be Monsieur 
Rodolphe!' said she; but she did not 
think it was. Certainly, neither of the 
persons wore a cloak, nor did it appear to 
be his voice. *Now to visit Monsieur 
Bruneau's,' she added, and forthwith di- 
rected her steps to the scene of the mys- 
terious murder. 

" * I am sent,' said she, her summons 
on the bell being answered by a female 
servant, 'to inquire how Monsieur Bru- 
neau is.' 

** * He's dead, poor man,' answered the 
woman, shaking her head. * He died this 
morning f^m the effects of his wound — 
or rather from the fright ; for the doctor 
says, that the wound was not mortal, but 
that the terror, and getting no assistance 
for so many hours, has killed him.' 

" ' Poor man J ' exclaimed Julie. * How 
sorry my mistress will be ! ' 

" *She knew liim, your mistress V said 
the woman. 



" * Intimately, I believe,* replied Julie ; 

* at least, I judge so, from the concern she 
expressed. Ah ! by the by, she also de- 
sired me to inquire about Monsieur — Mon- 
sieur — something Bruneau — Goodnessme! 
I forget — but it must be his son, I fancy.' 

" * He has no son,' answered the woman. 

* His nephew, perhaps. Monsieur Ernest.' 

** * That was not the name,' replied Ju- 
lie—who felt that, somehow or other, there 
was such a mystery attached to the awful 
name of Rodolphe, that she could hardly 
shape her lips to bring it out. * No,' said 
she, musingly, as if trying to remember, 

* I'm sure that was not the name — is there 
not another — a Monsieur — Monsieur — 
Rodolphe.' 

" * I know of no other,' returned the 
woman. * It must have been Mr Ernest 
you were told to inquire for. He is sent 
for, and will be here to-morrow, we expect/ 

** Julie's efforts to extract any informa- 
tion more to her purpose, proved quite in- 
effectual — it was evident the woman told 
all she knew, and tliat she knew nothing 
likely to be of any service ; so there was 
nothing left, for the present, but to return 
to the inn, and follow out herperqubitions 
there. 

" Some of the visiters of the preceding 
evening were already seated round the 
hearth ; and the old woman, who received 
her cheerfully enough, placed a chair for 
her in the corner as before. She had scarce- 
ly, however, thrown off her hat, and taken 
possession of it, before Monsieur Rodolphe 
entered the room. His eye darted »on her 
with a scrutinizing glance, as he advanced 
and took his seat beside her ; and there was 
that in his countenance that made her 
think of the words she had heard w^hilst 
she was talking to the gaoler. Her heart 
quailed atthe possibility of hishaving over- 
heard the conversation, and she turned 
away her face, that he might not read the 
confusion she was conscious it betrayed. 

" The first words that were addressed to 
her were not calculated to diminish it. ' It 
was you, I think, we saw talking to some 
one at the prison gate as we came along,' 
said one of the men to her. 

" * Me ? no,' said she, with as much 
firmness as she could command ; * I have 
not been in that quarter.* 
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«* That's odd!* said tlie man; 'Icoiild 
have sworn it was yon/ 

" * And I too,' rejoined another* 

** *The livery, perhaps, deceived yon,' 
said she; 'bnt the countess has more 
pages than one/ 

** * No doubt that was it,' returned the 
man, appearing satisfied with the expla* 
nation. 

'^ Julie stole a glance at the old woman, 
who went on knitting her stocking, seem- 
ing to take no notice of what had been said ; 
but as Monsieur Rodolphe sat beside her, 
she could not look at his face without 
turning her head directly towards him, 
which she had not courage to do. How- 
ever, he said nothing — ^indeed, he seemed, 
as far as she could judgeof him, to be habi- 
tually a silent and abstracted mai^ and on 
this evening he was more than usually ta- 
citurn. She was silent, too, from anxiety, 
and the fearthat she felt returning as night 
approached, and the mystery thickened 
round her. She called for wine, and shared 
it with the company as she had done the 
night before ; the strangers and the old 
woman chatted familiarly over theirs, 
whilst she sipped hers, with her looks fix- 
ed on the log of wood that smouldered on 
the hearth ; and ever and anon catching, 
from the comer of her eye, a side view of 
Monsieur Rodolphe's legs, which were 
stretched out and crossed before him in an 
attitude, the immobility of which, combin- 
ed with his rigid silence, filled her with 
awe. 

'^ She felt a growing inclination to throw 
up her enterprise, and leave the house at 
once; but she had not courage to an- 
nounce a resolution that from its sudden- 
ness, must appear strange, and excite curi- 
osity. She was yet meditating on the pos- 
sibility of taking her departure with the 
other visiters, when they rose and took up 
their hats — she advanced to the table where 
her own lay, when she recollected that the 
preliminary step to going away, was to pay 
her bill, and before she could have done 
that, or even have learned its amount, the 
strangers were gone, and she found herself 
alone with the mother and son. 

** * Shall I get you some supper?* in- 
quired the old woman. 

" * Certainly/ answered Julie, with as- 



sumed cheerfulness ; ' I am exceedingly 
hungry.' 

" * And have you good news?' rejoined 
the hostess. ' Will the countess receive 
you again?' 

" * I think she will/ returned Jtilie ; 

* I am to hear positively to-morrow.* 

** * That's well,' said the old woman, 

* I wish you joy/ and she broke her eggs, 
and tossed up her omelette, and spread her 
table, every now and then uttering an eja- 
culation, as she stumbled over Monsieur 
Rodolphe's extended legs ; whilst he sat 
with his hands in his pockets, his lips com- 
pressed, and his eyes as fixed as if he were 
in a cataleptic fit ; Julie, the while, walk- 
ing about the room, catching stolen glan- 
ces at his portentous face, wondering how 
she was to swallo wthe supper with a throat 
as dry as a dusty road in August ; and, in 
spite of love and jealousy, sucdently wish- 
ing herself safe at home with Madeleine. 

^^ Many's the time that love has con- 
quered fear, even in the most timid breasts, 
as it had thus fistr done in poor Julie's — she 
must be forgiven, if fear for a short time 
gained the ascendant^ and the heroine sunk 
into the woman." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BTOBT OF JUUA's FJLSMKVa OCXNTIlflJED. 

" It was on the morning of the fourtk day 
after Julie's visits to Madeleine^ the gaiol, 
and Monsieur Bruneau's, as related in the 
last chapter, that a woman, bathedinteais, 
as she was described by those who saw 
her, demanded an interview with the lieu- 
tenant of police, and was admitted to the 
private sanctuary of that astute official. 

** From the duration of the audience, 
her information was judged to be impor- 
tant ; the more especially, as, when she 
departed, the lieutenant hhnself conduct- 
ed her to the door, and was overheard 
strictly charging her to observe an invio- 
lable silence, tOl she heard from, him : 
* further/ said he, *you will not come 
here by daylight, but hi the dusk of the 
evening, unless the communication you 
have to make is urgent, and then you will 
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muffle your head in a afaawl, and avoid 
observation as much as possible/ 

^^ She was no sooner departed, than the 
lieutenant summoned to his presence a 
man called Simon, whom he generally em- 
ployed on occasions that demanded parti- 
cular adroitness or sagacity. 

^^ < Do you/ said he, ^ know of a house 
kept by a man called Rodolphe V 

" * There is no such name in my list,' 
replied Simon. 

^ ' I was afraid not,* said the lieutenant ; 
' the name is doubtless fictitious/ 

** ^ May I ask what is the afiair in hand ? * 
said Simon. 

** * It appears,* returned the lieutenant, 
' that five days ago a young lady, in short, 
the daughter of tiie notary in the Rue de 
Mousseline, that the Englishman lived 
with, he who is in prison for the assassina- 
tion of Bruneau — * 

^ * Le Moine,' said Simon. 

^^^ Exactly,' returned the lieutenant. 
^ Well, it appears that five days ago, this 
young person left her home in Uie dis- 
guise of a page — she wore the livery of 
Rodemont, which her servant the woman 
who was here just now, procured for her. 
On the following evening she returned, 
chaiged the servant to make no inquiries 
about her, unless three evenings Japsed 
without her appearing— that she might 
then come here and apply for asostanoe ; 
but that aU the indication «he could give, 
was^ that she was to be sought at Mon- 
sieur Rodolphe's— the woman thinlra she 
would not be more precise in her informa- 
tion, lest she, the servant^ either from 
curiosity or apprehension, should follow 
her to tiie place of her concealment, and 
either betray her, or disappoint her plans; 
— ^finally die went away, taking with her 
the key of a small portmanteau, and has 
not nnce been heard of. The prescribed 
period having elapsed, the woman, who 
is natoially under the greatest alarm, has 
come to give information of the circum- 



^ ^Does she know notiiing of her mo- 
tive V asked Simon. ^ Is it an intrigue V 

^ * That is the most curious part of the 

story,* replied the lieutenant. * It appears 

that she is in love with the young Eng- 

i lishman, her father's clerk, and that her 



enterprise is somehow connected with the 
accusation brought against him. The 
servant says^ that, by certain words she 
dropped, she gathered, that she, the young 
lady, whose name, by the by, is Julie — 
JuUe Le Moine, b not only aware of the 
young man's innocence, but knows also 
who is the real criminal — and it seems, 
that, on the night of the murder, she was 
absent from her home for some hours. The 
servant does not know exactly when she 
went, being herself in bed, but she return- 
ed soon after three o'clock ; she then lay 
down, but arose at dawn of day, went out 
again, and was absent about an hour and 
a half.* 

^^ ^ That's aiirange ! * exclaimed Simon, 
knitting his brows. 

** * Now,* said the lieutenant, ^ the first 
step is to discover the house she's gone to 
— ^probably an inn or public-house — ^but 
we must be cautious — ^for — * 

^ * Undoubtedly,' said Simon, filling up 
the pause of his principal — ^ for they have 
probably found out that she knows too 
much ; and if they have not silenced her 
already — ^^ich is to be feared — ^they will 
be apt to do it in the panic, if our perquisi- 
tions sae heard of.* 

^ * At the same time,* added the lieu- 
tenant, ^tibere is no time to lose, delay may 
be as fatal as too much precipitation.' 

** ^ Trust to me,* said Simon, taking up 
his hat. * You'll be pleased to give me 
twenty francs.' 

** liiemoney was given, and Simon took 
his leave. * At Mon — sieur — ^Ro — dol- 
phe'Eh— * murmured he to himself, as he di- 
rected his steps to hb own lodging, which 
was hard by, and attired himself in the 
dress of a mechanic. ^ First,' continued he, 
taking out his list of the numerous public- 
houses in Nantes, ' it b not that — they are 
honest people — ^I know them ; — nor that; 
— ^nor that;* — and so he ran hb finger 
down the Ust till he came to the name of 
Lobau — Jacques Lobau, Rue de MaUle— 
* ah,' continued he, * I'll mark you, Jac- 
ques Lobau — I've observed Gramier, the 
diaxper, and others of that fraternity, go- 
ing in and out of your house very familiar- 
ly, lately, — and on Sunday last I saw 
Madame Lobau, as she caUs herself, in a 
pair of ear-rings, that were never pur- 
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chased by the sale of sour wine and small- 
beer. — Robineau — Pierre Robineau — a 
rogue— connected with smugglers and 
thieves — ^there's a mark for you, Robi- 
neau. — Grimaud — Mother Grimaud — a 
good woman, so report says. But stay, 
didn't I hear she had a son — ^marker at a 
billiard table — a fellow that dressed above 
his means, and would never settle to any- 
thing? — he may demoralise the house — 
that must be looked to—' and having run 
through his list, and marked the suspected 
houses witli a cross, Simon sallied forth on 
his mission of discovery. 

" He had not gone far from the police- 
office, where he had called to ask some 
questions that had occurred to him, with 
respect to Madeleine's evidence, when he 
was surprised by seeing advancing towards 
him, the very person, at least, so it appear- 
ed to him, that he was in search of — a 
young lad of about fifteen or sixteen, with 
dark hair and eyes, and wearing the Rode- 
mont livery. The boy advanced straight 
to the police-office, and entered, followed 
by Simon, who had turned to watch his 
motions, and was close at his heels. 

" * I am come to niake a complaint to the 
lieutenant of police,' said the youth. 

" ' Then you will come this way,* said 
Simon, who immediately conducted him 
into the presence of his chief. 

"*You have succeeded already?' ex- 
claimed the lieutenant to Simon. 

" * I believe 'so,' replied Simon ; * but 
it's by accident. I met this young person 
not a hundred yards from the door.' 

" * I am come,' said the lad, not waiting 
to be questioned, ' to complain of a woman 
who borrowed of me a suit of clothes ; for 
a few hours, she said ; but she has now had 
them nearly a week, and I cannot get her 
to return them, nor give any account of 
what she has done with them.' 

" * Ah ! I understand,' replied the lieu- 
tenant, nodding his head to Simon, who 
nodded his in return, as much as to say, he 
understood too. 

" * The worst of it is,' continued the lad, 
* it was my best suit, and I shall be ruined 
by the loss of it. The countess, my mis- 
tress, who discharged me about ten days 
ago, in a fit of anger, has agreed to take 
me back ; but if I go without my new 



clothes, which had been given me, they 
will think I have sold them ; and I sliall 
be turned out of the house again, and lose 
my character into the bargain.' 

** * I believe,' said the lieutenant, * I 
know what is become of your clothes, and 
shall probably find means to recover them 
for you ; at all events, I shall be able to 
satisfy the countess that your story b 
true, and prevent any suspicion attaching 
to your character from the circumstance.' 

" * If said Simon, ' the youth would 
place himself at my command for a few 
hours, and abide strictly by my directions, 
I dare say we might recover the clothes, 
and he earn twenty livres into the bar- 
gain.' 

" Andre — which was the name of the 
young page — willingly acceded to the 
terms offered, the lieutenant becoming 
guarantee for the payment of the money ; 
and Simon once more set forth on his 
expedition, accompanied by his new ally. 

" * All I require of you, is,' said Simon, 
* that wherever we go, you speak as little 
as possible, only corroborating what I say, 
and that you permit me to call you nephew. 
Above all, make no allusion to the loss of 
your clothes ; nor even to your being dis- 
missed from your service — ^let it simply 
be understood that you are in the coun- 
tess's establishment ; and leave the rest to 
me. I shall have to call probably at va- 
rious houses, at each of which I shall 
offer you drink ; but take as little as pos- 
sible, lest your head be affected, and you 
lose your discretion.' 

" These preliminaries being arrang- 
ed, Simon led the way to the house of 
Pierre Robineau, where he found a good- 
ly company, many of whom he knew to 
be rogues, drinking, and playing at domi- 
noes, or morra, and other such games as 
form the diversion of the lower classes. 
Pierre Robineau, himself, was amongst 
them, and Simon fixed his eyes intently 
on his countenance as he entered the room, 
followed by the page. But there was no 
emotion, nor surprise; nor did the ap- 
pearance of the youth seem to excite the 
slightest attention from any one of the 
party. * It is not here,' said Simon to 
himself; and having called for a small 
measure of beer, they left the house, and 
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proceeded to Jacques Lobau's. Jacques 
himself was tipsy, and took little or no 
notice of them ; but madame, his wife, 
or Avho passed for such, fell to ogling the 
handsome page, and was evidently bent 
on making a conquest of him. She made 
them more than welcome ; and Simon, who 
felt satisfied there were no discoveries to 
be made there, had some difficulty in get- 
ting away, and rescuing his companion 
from her civilities, 

" In this manner they visited one after 
the other, the houses that Simon thought 
most likely to be the scene of some myste* 
rious or illegal proceeding, but so far 
without the slightest indication of suc- 
ceeding in his object. 'Come,' said he, 
* we'll try one more,' and he turned down 
a narrow street, and entered the house of 
Madame Grimaud. 

'* There was no one in the room but an 
old woman, who was at that moment on 
her knees gathering up with a wooden 
spoon a heap of barley seeds which appeared 
to have been accidentally spilt on the floor. 
As she heard the sound of Simon's foot, 
she looked round, and seeing, as she sup- 
posed, a customer — ^she said, * Ah! your 
pardon. Monsieur, come in, and I shall be 
at your service directly — I must just 
gather up these first, lest they be trod on.' 

" * Permit me to help you,' said Andre, 
who at that moment emerged from behind 
his companion, and advanced towards her. 

" * How V cried, or rather screamed 
Madame Grimaud, *You have — ?*and 
there she stopped, with her mouth open, 
and her eyes fixed on Andre s face, which 
evidently puzzled and confounded her. 

" « Ha ! ' said Simon to himself—* right 
at last!' 

*' * Yes,' added he, aloud, addressing the 
old woman, apparently willing to finish 
her interrupted sentence, *yes, he is a 
good-natured lad, my nephew, and not at 
all proud, although he's in a high service. 
He was always taught to respect and assist 
the aged — were you not, Andre ?' 

** * Yes, uncle,' replied Andre, as he in- 
dustriously collected, and poured into a 
basin the scattered seeds. 

** By this time Madame Grimaud had 
recovered herself, and saw her way. She 
xemembered that the countess might have 
No. VII. 



more pages than one, or that this might be 
he who had replaced her late lodger ; so the 
seedsbeing gathered up, she arose from her 
knees, composed her countenance, and in* 
quired their pleasure. 

^' Simon threw himself into a seat like a 
man that was tired, and called for some* 
thing to drink. 

" * I have walked hither,' he said, 
* from Rennes to see my nephew ; and I 
am glad to find myself at my ease in a snug 
public-house. Ah ! Madame Grimaud,' 
added he, * and you don't remember me 
now?' 

" * No,' replied she, looking from one to 
the other of the visiters, and visibly per- 
plexed how to conduct herself — * No, I 
don't know that I ever saw you before.' 

** *I can't wonder at it,' answered Si- 
mon, * for I should not have known you if 
we had met under any other roof : but yet 
I have drank many a good glass in this 
room — ^but it is long ago, before I went to 
live at Rennes. And my old friend, Gri- 
maud, how is he?' 

" * Ah, you knew him ? You knew my 
husband V said the old woman, brighten- 
ing. 

" * To be sure I did,' returned Simon. 
' How goes it with him V 

'* * Ah ! he is dead !' said she, shaking 
her head — * dead these seven years, come 
Martinmas.' 

" * The deuce he is I' exclaimed Simon, 
with becoming indignation ; * how fast 
you drop off here ! There's my sister, 
the mother of this child, and her husband 
gone too; and there's scarcely a person 
alive that I knew when I left it twenty 
years ago. And your children — ^you had 
children, I think ; it appears to me that 
I remember a little lad — ^a little black- 
eyed rogue — V 

" * Yes, I had a son,' returned Madame 
Grimaud, in a more reserved manner than 
she had last spoken. 

" 'Had!* said Simon; *I hope he is 
not dead, too?' 

" ' No — ^no,' replied Madame Grimaud 
— ^ oh, no ; he is not dead.' 

" * Then he stays to comfort your old 
age, I hope,' said Simon. ' I suppose he's 
the landlord, now. . I shall be glad to see 
him.' 

n 
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** * He has nothing to do with the house/ 
returned she, drily. * Neither is he at 
present in Nantes.' 

** * Uncle/ said Andr^, according to the 
instructions he had received, that when- 
ever he judged from the tone of Simon's 
conversation, that the ohject was attained, 
he was to find an excuse for going away, 
* uncle — ^it is already evening, and I fear 
my mistress may require my services ; I 
shall be chided if I am absent when she 
calls for me.' 

" * Very true,' said Simon, starting as if 
suddenly awakened to the propriety of 
the boy's suggestion — * You had better go 
home immediately; and I will see you 
again to-morrow/ 

"Andre took an affectionate leave of 
his uncle, made a bow to the hostess, and 
returned to the police office, as he had 
been previously directed, to communicate 
the result of their expedition to the lieu- 
tenant. 

" As the evening advanced, some of the 
frequenters of the house dropped in, with 
whom Simon drank and conversed, care- 
fully supporting his character of a stran- 
ger ; but nothing was said that tended to 
throw any light on the mystery, except 
that one of the men inquired of Madame 
Grimaud if her son was still absent, and 
another who came in afterwards, repeated 
the inquiry, but instead of your son, said. 
Monsieur Rodolphe, 

** When night drew on, Simon said, be- 
ing tired, he did not wish to look further 
for lodgings, and proposed sleeping there ; 
but the hostess said she could not accom- 
modate him ; so having waited till the last 
of the company, he took his leave. 

^ As he passed up the street, he made 
signals to three different persons who were 
separately lounging about within sight of 
the door ; one was a woman, the others 
had the appearance of workmen. Simon, 
by calling at a few of the houses where a 
bUliard table was kept, had no difficulty in 
ascertaining the one to which Monsieur Bo- 
dolphe was attached ; and he there learned 
that the marker had been absent for two 
days, being, as they understood, summoned 
to the country by the death of a relation. 
Henextpresentedhimselftothelieutenant. 

" ^ If Mademoiselle Le Moine is alive. 



and still in the house,' he said, ^I be- 
lieve her to be perfecUy secure from any 
extreme violence ; the old woman iy:ould 
never sanction anything of the sort. She 
will perhaps consent to her detention, 
or to any measures that would not en- 
danger her life, or do her bodily harm, 
if she thinks it necessary to the preser- 
vation of her son ; but nothing more. But 
I doubt her being there. From any part 
of that house, which is very small, she 
could make herself heard — besides, I was 
there some time alone with Madame Gri- 
maud, and observed notiiing to indicate 
that there was any other person within 
its walls. This Rodolphe, who is pro- 
bably either the assassin of Monsieur 
Bruneau, or concerned with him, has, 
no doubt, on discovering Ma'm'selle Le 
Moine's suspicions, made his escape, or 
concealed himself. But what has become 
of her ? It would be easy to seize the old 
woman and examine her; but I know 
them — ^we shall extract nothing from her 
that will implicate her son, unless she is 
certain he is beyond our reach. We can 
also search the house for the young lady, 
it's true ; but if we raise the alarum, this 
Rodolphe may slip through our fingers 
altogether; or he may take desperate 
means to rid himself of her, in his panic. 
Altogether, it's a ticklish affair.' 

"*The house is watched?' said the 
lieutenant. 

*' * Strictly/ returned Simon, * no one 
can go in or out unobserved ; and I think 
I ^v^ therefore employ llie next few 
hours in endeavouring to ascertain if any 
persons answering the description of this 
Rodolphe, have been seen leaving the city. 
I have contrived to obtain a pretty cor- 
rect description of his appearancefrom the 
billiard-rooms, without exciting any sus- 
picion of my object ; and I almost think 
I could clap my hand upon him if I met 
him/" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE STORT OF JULIA's PASEKTS C0MTXNUES>» 

** About eight o'clock on the same evoi* 
ing that Simon paid his visit to Madame 
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Grimaudy on Hie road- from Le Mans to 
Nantes, and about ten miles from the lat- 
. tercity, two horsemen alighted to refredb 
themselyes and their animals, at a small 
house of entertainment for travellers, 
whether man or beast, that stood by the 
road side. The wayfarers were much of 
the same height, age, and complexion; 
and though there was no real resem- 
blance of feature, there was a striking 
similarity in the appearance of the two 
men, — a similarity which extended to 
their dress, both as to colour and form ; 
both being wrapped in blue mantles, and 
wearing sloudied hats that hung over 
their brows. The attire of one of them^ 
however, was much fresher than that of 
the other ; and he might be said to wear 
it ^ with a difference/ To him, also, seem- 
ed to belong precedence and sway, his 
companion falling back to allow him to 
pass first ; and evincing other slight marks 
of deference and consideration. They de- 
clined entering into the public room, but 
desired to be shown to a private apartment. 
There they took some slight refreshment, 
after seeing their horses attended to ; and 
having rested about an hour, they again 
mounted their steeds, and proceeded on 
their way. 

" * I perfectly agree with you,' said he 
who appeared to take the lead, after they 
had ridden some yards from the inn in 
silence ; * I wish the thing could be avoid- 
ed, but it cannot. Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. I am quite clear, 
whatever may be his motive, that if I 
don't take hie life he'll take mine ; and 
there can be little doubt, that somehow 
or other, though how, I can't imagine, 
he is in possession of the truth, and has 
the means to do it. We may lay this 
salvo to our oonseiences^ that it is not 
a death of our seeking, but of his own. 
Had he not thrust hia head into our 
afiairs, he might have lived on to the 
end of the chapter without harm or 
damage from me. The whole afiair> I 
don't deny it, is unfortunate ; and I regret 
it, from first to last. But since I cannot 
undo the past, since I cannot retrace my 
steps, I must wade on. I confess, of the 
two, I rather pity the other, the lad that's 
in prison, since his misfortune was not 



of his own seeking — ^this foolish boy's is ; 
and he must take the consequences.' 

*^ * Setting his interest aside,' said his 
companion, 'and to return to our own ; 
it is certainly peculiarly unfortunate that 
he was seen by so many people at our 
house. The livery is remarkable; and 
if he should have any friends that think 
it worth their while to inquire for him, he 
will, doubtless, be traced to my mother's, 
through the evidence of those men.' 

** ' We shall probably be away before 
any steps of importance are taken, if ever 
they are,' replied the first. * According 
to what you gathered from the countess's 
porter, he is a young rascal that nobody 
cares for, and without friends. He has 
probably some connexion with this Eng- 
lish lad ; but h^g bound hand and foot ; 
and will never see daylight again^ ex- 
cept it's on his way to the galleys or the 
scaffold. Besides, when a thing must be 
done, there's no use in antidpatlng the 
consequences, or calculating the difficul- 
ties. As I said before, I am sorry ; but 
I have a choice of two evils, and I have 
not the slightest hesitation as to which 
I shall select. I prefer my own life to 
hb, twenty to one ; and I see no means 
of securing the one without taking the 
other — ^therefore, he must die, and the 
sooner the better. You will then look 
to your own safety by instant departure ; 
and I will not fail to meet you at the 
appointed q>oi, as soon as I have had 
time to receive my share of the inherit- 
ance, and convert it into money. We 
will afterwards set out, and range the 
world together, turning our backs on this 
cursed city for ever,' 

** * I am of opinion, now,' said the same 
speaker, when they had reached a spot 
where the road divided within two miles 
of the city, ^ that we should separate, and 
enter the town by different avenues. We 
shall excite less observation. It will also 
be better for me to avoid any c(»nmuni- 
cation with your house, or even with you. 
In i^ort, I — I don't see anything that 
need keep you here above an hour — ^no- 
thing so weak as delay or deliberation 
in these affairs^-few men would face a 
battery, if they paused to contemplate the 
act in all its bearings-HSo of this, or any 
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other feat that demands resolution — let 
it be done, and away. Just send me a 
line to the Golden Lion, where I shall 
put up, to say that all is right. Not in 
those terms, though — ^they're suspicious, 
if seen or intercepted — say, * Sir, the 
papers you required are safe, and shall be 
produced whenever you desire it,' and 
sign it merely by initials — ^not your own 
though ; any others you please. That 
can lead to nothing. Thus, if the boy 
is inquired for, you'll be away, and no 
connexion can be traced between us. As 
for your mother — * 

** * My mother, Sir,' said his companion, 
* as you well know, will never say a word 
to betray either you or me. I o^vn, I — I 
have feelings about my mother. She has 
spoiled me — ^perhaps ruined me — at least 
helped to do it — but I — I couldn't bite off 
her ear at the scaffold for all that — ' and 
the voice of the speaker faltered. 

" * You're growing sentimental, friend,' 
said the superior — * touching on the con- 
fines of the pathetic. Bah ! nonsense — 
Do you repent ? Do you wish to retract V 
continued he, after a pause, finding his 
companion made no answer to his last ex- 
hortation — ^ because, if you do, now's 
your time to say so. Two alternatives 
will then remain for me — I must go on, 
and change places with the young Eng- 
lishman ; or I must turn my horse's head 
and get beyond the borders of France as 
soon as I can — I shall then be condemned 
in my absence, my flight will confirm 
the evidence of the two lads, I shall be 
outlawed — ^lose my inheritance, and be 
doomed to poverty for the rest of my 
life. As for you, you'll wear fustian, 
and live on onions and black bread for the 
remainder of yours. Make your choice.' 

'^ * I have chosen,' said his companion, 
doggedly, * and have no intention of re- 
tracting/ 

" 'Good,' replied the other; Hhen we 
will say no more about it. And now,' con- 
tinued he, drawing his rein, *here we 
will part^ You to your business ; I to 
mine. Let the future be our motto — 
Forward! the word ; and remember, that 
the beginning, middle, and end of our 
drama, must be action — action — ^action ! 
Adieu I we meet again at Philippi ! ' , 



" * Adieu ! ' cried the second, as he turn- 
ed his horse's head away, slowly pursu- 
ing the right-hand road — * Adieu I — ^But 
for the future,' and he drew in a long 
breath — * who can foresee it ! ' 

" * It's natural — perfectly natural ! ' 
murmured the first, turning round on his 
saddle to look after him — * he has neither 
so much to lose nor to gain as I have. 
Poor Rodolphe ! Besides, he has a mother, 
whilst I have not a human being in the 
world to care for, or who cares for me, 
unless it be himself.' 

. " We will here leave the travellers to 
pursue their separate ways, and return to 
the police office, where Simon, fatigued 
with his peregrinations, arrived about one 
o'clock in the morning, having spent the 
intermediate houra in an unsuccessful 
endeavour to discover whether Julie had 
been conveyed out of the city. His con- 
clusion, however, was, that she had not ; 
the livery she wore being sufficiently re- 
markable to have excited attention. But 
with respect to Monsieur Rodolphe, there 
was no saying — ^his appearance being much 
less distinctive. 

" * There is no intelligence,' asked ho, 
* of any importance ?' 

" * Only that Blase was here just now, 
to say that a man in a blue cloak and 
slouched hat was seen to enter Grimaud's 
house about midnight. He let himself in 
with a key.' 

" ' Was the lieutenant infomied of it ? ' 
said Simon. 

" * The lieutenant was gone — ^but Blase 
says he can't escape them ; there are three 
watching the house ; and they will not 
lose sight of him if he comes out, but will 
send some one to let us know.' 

" * Good,' said Simon, *the bird's limed, 
then ; which being the case, I'll take an 
hour's rest, and a snatch of something to 
eat, for I'm devilish tired. He has been 
conveying the girl away somewhere or 
other,' thought he ; * drowning her in the 
river, I shouldn't wonder ; and now he's 
returned, thinking all's safe, poor fool. 
They're always so— they never see an 
inch before their noses, but walk right 
into the noose. It's their fate, and they 
can't help it.* 

" It formed part of Rodolphe's plan 
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not to arrive at home till there was a 
tolerable certainty of his mother not only 
being in bed, but asleep. It is true, she 
had lent herself to his plans up to a cer- 
tain point ; but he was certain that her 
compliance would stop short of any vio- 
lence being offered to Julie. In short, he 
could not have proposed such a thing to 
her. He had won her consent to what 
she considered only a temporary confine- 
ment and inconvenience imposed on the 
young page, by representing that it was 
indispensable to the safety of one they 
both loved — he more than she, certain- 
ly ; but still there was * one part of 
her heart* that would have been sorry 
for her son's friend and namesake, for 
he was her foster chUd — Rodolphe's fos- 
ter brother ; and that is a bond of at- 
tachment, that amongst the lower orders 
of Frenchwomen, as with the Irish, is 
rarely broken. lie had caused her much 
woe, for he it was who had enticed Ro- 
dolphe from the sphere and occupations 
to which by birth he was destined, made 
him discontented with his home and his 
fortunes, led him into vice and ill com- 
pany, and given him habits and desires 
that could not, in his station, be hon- 
estly satisfied ; yet she could not learn 
• that his life was in danger, without feel- 
ing that she loved him still. His mother 
had died in her arms within the hour 
that gave him birth, and up to the age 
of seven years, the children had equally 
shared in her care and affection. At that 
period, Rodolphe Bruneau was sent to a 
distance to be educated, whilst the pa- 
rents of the little Grimaud proposed to 
give their son such instruction as accord- 
ed with his situation and prospects ; but 
from the moment of the departure of his 
play-fellow and companion, the child 
pined visibly — he had always been of 
an unusually grave and taciturn dis- 
position for his age — but now he re- 
nounced all diversion, iied from all fel- 
lowship, neglected his whip, and his ball^ 
and his hoop, and passed his hours seat- 
ed on a little stool, in one invariable cor- 
ner of the room, silent, still, and sad. 

" * This will never do,' said Robert 
Grimaud to his wife, one day, when he 
had been quietly smoking his pipe in the 



chimney comer, and contemplating the 
melancholy child — * the boy will sink 
into an atrophy — this separation has 
struck upon his heart. We are not so 
ill to do, but we may afford to give our 
Rodolphe an education too, as we have 
no other child ; and perhaps make a 
priest of him, or let him study the law — 
why not?' 

" Madame Grimaud saw no reason why 
not — ^the house was then a flourishing 
concern ; her vanity was flattei*ed at the 
idea of making her Rodolphe a gentle- 
man, and the child was accordingly sent 
to join his companion. But although Ro- 
dolphe Bruneau was educated and main- 
tained with considerable liberality at a 
distance, he was never suffered to return 
to Nantes. The late Monsieur Bruneau 
had had two sisters, on whose male heirs 
his property devolved, if he himself died 
without children. Rodolphe was the son 
of the sister he most loved ; but she had 
made a marriage degrading in itself, and 
odious in the eyes of her brother, who 
extended the hatred he felt for the father, 
to this sole • offspring of the inauspicious 
union. When his age made it necessary 
for him to choose a profession, the youth 
selected that of an advocate, whilst his 
humble and still constant companion fixed 
on a lower walk in the same line — but 
the selection was only in word, not in 
deed. Rodolphe Bruneau was idle, dissi- 
pated, and vicious; Rodolphe Grimaud 
had a morbid craving for excitement, 
was irresistibly fascinated by gaming of 
every sort, and never happy when he was 
away from his friend. Thus they jour- 
neyed on the road to ruin together, Gri- 
maud sometimes came back to see his 
parents ; and got what money he could 
of them ; and Bruneau, whenever he was 
in funds, shared them liberally with his 
companion. 

" At length an awkward transaction in 
which they were both involved, but the 
chief discredit of which fell on Grimaud, 
caused a temporary separation, and an 
apparent, but only apparent alienation. 
Grimaud returned to his mother, who 
had by this time been some years a widow, 
and was reduced to poverty by his extra- 
vagance. He got a situation as marker at 
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a biUjurd table, the only thing he was fit 
for, and lodged at his mother's ; soothing 
himself with the prospect of rejoining his 
friend when circumstances should be more' 
propitious. 

*' In the meantime, affairs went ill with 
Rodolphe Bruneau. His uncle turned a 
deaf ear to his appHcations for money, 
and he was without resources. His exi- 
gence was 80 great, that he even yentured 
to break through the condition upon 
which maintenance had hitherto been 
afforded him. He came to Nantes and 
presented himself to the old man ; but so 
far from the enterprise proving successful, 
the sight of him seemed only to augment 
the dislike that had been coeval with his 
birth. He returned with rage in his 
heart ; matters became worse, and he 
desperate. He was aware that at his 
uncle's death, the one half of his property 
must devolve to himself. He arrived 
suddenly one night at Grimaud's, an- 
nouncing he was come on business of a 
very private nature ; and having left his 
portmanteau, and borrowed a dark lan- 
tern, he went out, saying he should re- 
turn shortly. Some time afterwards, he 
did return, apparently much agitated; 
and declaring Jie had got into a quarrel, 
and must leave Nantes immediately, lest 
his uncle should hear he had been tliere. 
He started within ten minutes, on foot, 
leaving his portmanteau behind him. 
More than that, the Grimauds knew not ; 
but when the story of the assassination 
reached them, they naturally believed 
that Rodolphe Bruneau wasinvolved in the 
guilt, and that Valentine was his agent. 

^^ But it happened, by a singular coin- 
cidence, that on the evening Julie called 
at home to comfort and encourage Made- 
leine, and for other purposes of her own, 
that Rodolphe was standing at the win- 
dow of a gaming-house, exactly opposite, 
led thither by a certain curiosity to con- 
template the house where the ycning Eng- 
lishman, who had become so singularly 
mixed up with the fortunes of his friend, 
had resided. The glaring oolours of the 
livery caught his eye. He saw her enter 
— ^wat<^ed her out, and followed her. 
Learned what she had said to the gaoler, 
. who saw no motive for eonceaJis^ i<^ 



pursued her to Monsieur Bnmeau's, and 
eauly extracted the same information 
&om the maid. It needed no more to 
convince him that his friend was in dan- 
ger ; and upon this he acted ; placing the 
page in a durance from which he judged 
he could not escape ; and departing him- 
self in pursuit of Rodolphe Bruneau, 
whom, however, he met on the road mak- 
ing his way towards the city, summoned 
thither by a letter, which informed him 
of the old man s having been assassinated 
by an Englishman ; and that his presence 
was necessary to the arrangement of the 
affairs. On hearing Grimaud's story, he 
comprehended at once the mistake he had 
made, and the importance of silencing 
the page ; and was, moreover, extremely 
anxious to secure, if possible, his share of 
the inheritance before the trial came on. 
There was, therefore, no time to lose; 
and instead of turning back on learning 
his danger, he only hastened forward 
with the greater speed. 

" In pursuance of his plan to avoid an 
interview with his mother, Rodolphe Gri- 
maud contrived not to reach his own door 
till after midnight. He was certain she 
would long ere that have retired to her 
bed, and in all probability be asleep ; and 
as she was somewhat deaf, and he had the 
means of entering the house without her 
assistance, it was not very likely that his 
stealthy pace would disturb her slumbers ; 
and it having been agreed between them 
that no nightly lodger should be harboured 
during his absence, he had no other inter- 
ruption to fear. 

" The streete were nearly deserted by | 
the time he turned into that narrow one 
wherein. his mother dwelt. One or two 
persons, apparently hastening to their 
nightly res^ crossed him as he passed 
down. Softly, softly, he inserted the key 
and turned it in the look — at that moment 
a man in the dress of a labourer came 
hastily by — * Can you tell me/ said he, 
^ if it be past midn^t?' 

<< < Midnight has stroek,' answered Ro- 
dolphe. 

'* * Grood nigfat,' BsAd the man, as he 
moved oa his* way, and Rodolphe entered 
and gently dosed the door. He turned 
into the room whcxe Julie had first aesn 
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him, and which served the purpose both 
of kitchen and parlour. It was empty as 
he expected, and all within the house 
seemed silent. He took up a piece of 
wood ^atlay upon the hearth, and raked 
back the ashes with which the old wo- 
man had covered the smouldering logs to 
keep in the fire till morning ; then he 
took a rushlight out of a drawer — flighted 
ity and sat down in his mother s chair. 
He felt that the deed once done, ho must 
fiy, and that aU the pause he had was 
befDre. He knew that he should never see 
his mother again, and after some reflec- 
tion, be resolved to write to her, and leave 
the letter where she would find it in the 
morning. So he wrote, not saying why 
he had returned, nor alluding to Julie ; 
but giving her his last farewell, and bid- 
ding her not curse him. Then he arose, 
made a strong effort to call up the man 
within him, and cast off the softness that 
the thought of his mother had gathered 
round his heart — ^walked firmly to a 
drawer where knives were kept, examined 
them deliberately and artistically — re- 
jected them all, saying — * No, a razor is 
more sure,' and taking off liis shoes, pro- 
ceeded up stairs to his own bed-room to 
fetch one. He placed his ear to his mo- 
ther's door, but no sound reached him, 
* she sleeps sound,' he murmured, * that's 
well ;* and he descended the stairs again. 
Before he put on his shoes, he passed the 
razor over the sole of one of them to clean 
the edge — then he took off his coat, tucked 
up his shirt sleeves above the elbow, and 
with the candle in one hand and the razor 
in the other, he left the room, proceeded 
along a narrow passage which led to the 
back of the house, put the razor into his 
mouth, and the candle on the floor, whilst 
he raised a trap-door which formed the 
entrance to the once well filled cellar, 
where they still kept the small quantity 
of liquors their humble trade demanded. 
There was a bolt to the trap which should 
have been drawn — ^it was not ; but Ro- 
dolphe's mind was too much absorbed to 
observe the neglected caution. The pan- 
nel being raised, a ladder appeared, by 
which the descent was to be made ; but 
being almost perpendicular, it was neces- 
sasy to tttm round and go down back- 



wards. Rodolphe did so, cautiously and 
softly, for he would have been glad that 
his victim were asleep — step by step lie 
descended — ^the razor still in his mouth, 
and the candle in his hand — ^he reached 
the last round of the ladder— the next 
step was deeper-*-he stretched out his foot 
to place it firmly on the ground — ^he trod 
on something — ^it was not the earth — it 
gave way beneath his weight — he stooped 
the rushlight and looked down — ^and saw 
he was standing on his dead mother s 
breast I Horror seized him — he dropped 
the razor and the light — rushed up the 
ladder, and fled amain." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STORT OF JUIJa's PARENTS CONCLUDED. 

" Crouching in the comer of the cellar, 
in darkness and in terror, sat Julie the 
intended victim. In truth, she had suf- 
fered enough within the last few days to 
have turned many a stronger brain. 

" She had gone to bed on the night 
we last left her, beset with fear from the 
strangeness of Rodolphe's manner, and 
yet willing to persuade herself she had no 
cause, from her confidence in the old wo- 
man. Long and earnestly she heard the 
son and mother talking below — the voices 
for the most part reached her but faintly ; 
but now and then a sudden burst in a 
louder key, betokened the energy of the 
debate. But the door of the kitchen being 
closed, no word passed through the rafters, 
with sufficient distinctness to throw any 
light on the subject of the colloquy. 

" * It cannot be about me,' at length 
she said. * They have enough to talk of, 
there's no doubt of that — and if they had 
any suspicion, they would surely hever let 
me stay here to be a spy on them ;' and, 
comforting herself with this conviction, 
she went to bed, but, as slie had done the 
night before, without undressing. * As I 
know all I want now,' thought she, as 
she laid her head on the pillow, * to-mor- 
row I'll go to the police office — ^tell every- 
thing I have discovered, and leave the rest 
to them.' 
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*' At first she thought she should not 
sleep ; but graduaUy her eyelids became 
heavy, her thoughts wandered, and she 
dozed, A slight sound at her chamber 
door aroused her. She lifted up her head, 
and saw through the wide chinks and 
seams of the old shrunk wood, that there 
was some one on the other side with a 
caudle, who with the blade of a knife 
thrust in, was endeavouring to withdraw 
the wooden bolt. The feat was soon ac- 
complished, the door opened, and Rodolphe 
entered tlie room. Julie started from 
the bed, trying to make for the door ; 
but he seized her arm with a powerful 
gripe, and holding the knife he still held 
in his hand to her throat, he said in a 
low but firm voice, ' Obey me, and you 
shall suffer no harm — ^but if you resist, 
or seek to raise an alarm, you die.' He 
next tied a handkerchief over her eyes, 
and led her down the stairs ; at the bot- 
tom, the voice of the old woman said to 
her, * Fear nothing, you shall not be 
hurt,* — then conducting her along the 
passage, going himself first, — ^he guided 
her steps to the bottom of the ladder. 
There he took off the handkerchief, and 
repeated his inj unctions and threats ; whilst 
his mother went up stairs to fetch the 
mattress and blankets, which she handed 
down to him. This done, after making 
her bed on the ground, they both retired, 
enforcing again that her life depended on 
her silence, and closing the trap-door, 
left her in darkness and alone. After 
that, the old woman regularly brought 
her her food, and seemed willing to re- 
lieve her discomforts as much as she could ; 
but though she saw no more of Rodolphe, 
she never doubted his being in the house 
— ^indeed, his mother, at every visit, as- 
sured her he was close at hand. 

" A few hours before Rodolphe's arrival, 
when Simon left the house, Madame Gri- 
maud having prepared Julie's supper, 
proceeded to descend with it as usual to 
the cellar. The pannel was heavy, and 
being old and rather feeble, she had al- 
ways some difficulty in lifting it, but on 
this occasion, whether from want of cau- 
tion, or want of strength, she let go her 
hold a moment too soon, and falling for- 
wards into the cellar, pitched upon her 



head, and broke her neck ; whilst the 
trap, dropping back, closed over the scene, 
before Julie had time to discern who it 
was that had made this sudden irruption 
into her prison. A t first she momentarily 
expected tlie person, whoever it might 
be, to speak or stir, but as minute after 
minute passed, and all r^nained motion- 
less and silent, fear and surprise grew 
into horror — she was no longer alone, 
slie knew she had a companion, though 
to her invisible ; who was it ? what was 
it ? was the visiter alive or dead ? * Per- 
haps,' thought she, * it's a corpse ; some 
murdered bleeding wr^h they have*flung 
down here !' and she crawled farther and 
farther away, and squeezed herself closer 
and closer to the cold damp wall, her 
living, creeping flesh scarce less damp and 
cold than it. From this horrid trance 
she was at length aroused, by the lifting 
of the trap-door a second time, and seeing 
Rodolphe slowly descending the ladder 
with the razor between his teeth. That 
he came to murder her she felt assured ; 
but in an instant, before she had time to 
discern the cause of his precipitate retreat, 
the light was suddenly extinguished, and 
he was gone. When the house was en- 
tered shortly afterwards by tlie police* 
officers, the trap was found open ; the old 
woman lying cold and stiff at the foot of 
the ladder, with the candle and razor be- 
side her ; and Julie sitting of a heap, with 
her face buried in her lap, utterly speech- 
less. 

*' In the meantime, Rodolphe Bnmeaii 
arrived at the Golden Lion, which was a 
small and obscure inn in the suburbs, and 
not far from the residence of his late 
uncle, attributes which accorded especially 
with the views of one who desired to avoid 
observation, and have as little communi- 
cation with the town as possible. 

" Having supped and slept, he presented 
himself on the following morning to his 
co-heir and the legal gentleman engaged in 
the settlement of the affairs, to whom he 
had been hitherto a stranger, and by whom 
he found himself very coolly received. He 
returned coolness for coolness — declined 
any discussion of the late catastrophe, 
saying, that, as from his earliest childhood, 
he had been condemned to be an alien from 
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his uncle and his Louse, he could not be 
expected to feel a very viyid interest in 
the event; and that as he was wholly 
unacquainted with his affairs and con- 
nexions^ it was impossible he could form 
any idea with respect to the motives of the 
assassin. He also represented, that being 
called to a distant part of the country, by 
business of an urgent nature, which might 
occupy him an indefinite time, he wished 
his claims on the estate to be settled, and 
discharged as soon as possible. The at- 
torney answered, that the affairs being 
perfectly understood and arranged, he had 
only to affix his signature to certain docu- 
ments, and appoint some one on the spot, 
to receive, and give a discharge for the 
money, and he might depart immediately ; 
but Rodolphe, having powerful reasons 
for hastening the payment, could not 
agree to this ; but obtained a promise that, 
by the third day, he should be released 
with the money in his pocket ; the attor- 
ney himself consenting to advance it, 
for the consideration of a certain sum 
which he was to be permitted to retain to 
repay himself the interest. Thus, as the 
assizes were not held till the following 
month, Kodolphe considered the matter 
satisfactorily arranged, and he waited as 
patiently as he could the moment that 
was to set him free. 

" One thing, however, disturbed him ; 
he did not receive the promised intimation 
from Rodolphe Grimaud. Had the heart 
of his ally failed him, and had he permit- 
ted the page to live? The silence was 
perplexing ; and when the eve of his de- 
parture arrived, the attorney having ap- 
pointed an early hour on the following 
morning for the payment of the money, 
he could no longer restrain his anxiety, 
but resolved to go to the Rue St Jacques, 
and endeavour to find out what was doing 
at the inn. 

** Accordingly, when the evening closed 
in, he wrapt his cloak about him, and 
set forth. The house, when he reached 
it, looked much as usual — ^the outer door 
was open, and a light in the kitchen shone 
through the chinks of the shutters ; so 
he stept in. Two men were sitting by the 
fire smoking, who instantly arose and 
laid their hands upon his shoulders. 



" * Tliereheis !' exclaimed one of them ; 
* did I not say he*d come back ? Trust 
me ; I know their ways ; they never can 
keep out of it — it's their destiny — they 
can't help it. — Come, Monsieur Rodolphe,' 
continued he — *" for I think you won t 
deny that you are Monsieur Rodolphe?' 

" * I cannot deny that my name is Ro- 
dolphe, ceiiainly,' replied the young man, 
whose conscience gave him every appear- 
ance of guilt — * but by what authority, 
or for what reason, you treat me thus 
rudely, I am at a loss to comprehend.' 

" ' Doubtless,' returned Simon, for it 
was he who had spoken — * persons in 
your situation generally labour under a 
like difficulty of apprehension. However, 
it is not my business to enlighten you — 
that is the affair of my superiors. Mean- 
while, you will have the goodness to ac- 
company these gentlemen and me — * and 
so saying, assisted by two other of their 
fraternity, who were in the street watch- 
ing the door, without farther explanation, 
they led him away to prison. 

" On the following day, he was brought 
up for examination before the magistrate ; 
who, with Bontems beside him, and a 
copy of Valentine's deposition on the table, 
was prepared to find in the prisoner the 
confederate of the young Englishman. 
As for the prisoner himself, confusion and 
terror were depicted in his countenance ; 
he concluded that Grimaud, had, somehow 
or other, allowed the young page to escape, 
whose information, however obtained, 
would be sufficient to convict him, and 
that he was a lost man. 

^ But the very commencement of the 
interrogatory, overthrew the conjectures 
of both parties. 

" * Your name,' said the justice, * is Ro- 
dolphe Grimaud r and Bontems had writ- 
ten, ^name, Rodolphe Grimaud,' before 
the magistrate had completed the question. 

" * No, it is not ;* replied the prisoner. 

^^ The justice and clerk looked at each 
other, and raised their eyebrows ; whilst 
Simon, who was standing behind, smiled 
contemptuously. 

" * What name do you profess to answer 
to, then V said the justice. 

" ' To my own name, Rodolphe Bru- 
neau,' returned the prisoner. 
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** ' It makes no differenee,' replied the 
magistrate. * I fancy you are not the 
less the person we are in search o^ whe- 
ther you choose to call youzseif hy one 
name or the other/ 

*' Rodolpheverymuch feared that in that 
respect the justice's notions were isonecL 

*^ * You are, at all eyents, the son of 
the woman calling herself Grimaud, who 
lately kept a certain inn in the Rue St 
Jacques?' 

** * No, I am not,' replied the prisoner. 

" * But you have passed for her son, 
and lived with her under that character ? ' 

" * Never,' returned the prisoner. 

** ^Do you mean to deny that you 
have heen dwelling under her roof, calling 
her mother, whilst she addressed you as 
her son?' 

" *I do deny it,' replied the prisoner. 
* I cannot deny that I have heen in the 
house of the woman you speak of — but I 
never either eat or slept under her roof 
since I was seven years old. As a child, 
I may have called her mother, because 
she was my nurse, and the only mother I 
knew — ^but I have never done so since. 
In short, it is evident that you mistake 
my identity; you take me for another 
person. I am altogether ignorant of the 
motive of this inquiry, or of what crime I 
am suspected ; but that I am not the per- 
son you take me for, I can easily prove.* 

" * When we ssized you in the house, 
you made no attempt to eonvinee us of 
our mistake,' said Simon, who felt consi- 
derable vexation at the turn afiairs w^re 
taking. He was a man who prided him- 
self extremely on his dexterity and astute- 
ness, in matters of this nature, and he had 
been greatly annoyed at the escape of Ro- 
dolphe Grimaud, who, under the influ- 
ence of the horror which had seized him 
when he left the cellar where his mother 
lay, had rushed out of the house, and 
through the street with such rapidity, 
that he was away and out of sight before 
the persons who had been set to watch 
the door, and who were not prepared for 
such an explosion, had had time to lay 
hands on him. 

" ^ I did not deny that my name was 
Rodolphe,' replied the prisoner ; * which 
was all you asked me — why should I V 



^ *What took you to the inn at all?' 
inquired the justice. 

^* ' I have been here for a few days on 
business,' repUed die prisoner; ^in short, 
I am one of the co-heirs of thelate Monsieur 
Brunean; and I wished before I departed, 
which, had I not been detained, I should 
have done ere this, to pay a visit to Madame 
Grimaud — ^who, as I have explained, was 
my nurse, and whom I had only seen once 
since I was seven years old. In short, I 
never was in Nantes since that period, 
except about two years ago, and then it 
was only for a few hours, till within the 
last three days, when I was summoned 
hither by letters, which informed me of 
the death of my unde, and that my pre- 
sence was required. If you will take the 
trouble of sending for Monsieur Ernest 
Bruneau, and a certain attorney, called 
La Roche, you will be satbfied that I 
speak the truth.' 

" Accordingly, a messenger was de- 
spatched for these two gentlemen, who 
Portly appeared ; and on beii^ asked if 
they knew the prisoner, answered without 
hesitation, that he was Monsieur Rodolphe 
Bruneau, and corroborated the account he 
had rendered of himself. 

" The magistrate rose from his chair 
and apologbed ; Bontems wiped his pen 
on his coat sleeve, and replaced his papers 
in his portfolio ; whilst Simon, crest-fallen 
and disappointed, left the room. 

" * But may I be permitted to inquire,' 
said the attorney, Hhe meaning of all 
this ? — ^On what grounds has this gentle- 
man been arrested, and why have we been 
called upon to speak to his identity V 

*^ ^ Gentlemen,' replied the justice, with 
an ingratiating suavity of manner, ^ I 
owe this gentleman. Monsieur Rodolphe 
Bruneau, as he has satisfactorily proved 
himself to be, an explanation. Do me the 
pleasure to be seated for a fe w minutea; and 
I will have the honour of relating the cir- 
cumstances that have occasioned the mis- 
time hehas so much right to complain of.' 

^Thereupon he narrated all he knew 
of Julie Le Moine, her motives, and her 
adventures ; with the reasons ih^y had 
for imagining that she wa6 in possession 
of s<»ae material evidenee with respect to 
the aawssination of .Monsiear Bnunan, 
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and that Rodolphe Gbrimand was impKca- 
ted in the cnme. ' But, gentlemen,' added 
he, * the poor girl b incapable of giving 
her testimony; and it is even doubtfol 
whether she will ever be in a condition 
to do so. She was found in the cellar 
speechless, and has remained so ever 
since ; in short, her life is despaired of, 
and it is too probable that the secret will 
descend with her to the grave.' 

" To the whole of this story the attorney 
listened with an attentive ear, moved by 
curiosity at first, but as the n^raiive pro- 
ceeded, enchained by a stronger interest ; 
whilst ever and anon, as the circumstances 
were unfolded, he darted, from his small 
gray eyes, over which the wrinkled fore- 
head, and bent brows portentous hung, 
glances that shot through the soul of 
Rodolphe Bruneau. 

" When the voice of the magistrate 
ceased. Monsieur la Boche took out his 
snuff-box, and deliberately patting the 
lid, and fomishing his finger and thumb 
with an ample provision, which he slowly 
transferred to his nostrils, he said, *It 
must be admitted that the affair is em- 
barrassing, and that it is not easy to see 
one's way through it. In short, there is 
a mystery. What interest, for example, 
could this Rodolphe Grimaud have in the 
death of my late friend and patron? Pos- 
sibly you. Sir,' and here he faced roimd 
upon Bruneau, 'who have always been 
so intimately connected with him, could 
throw some light on the affair.' 

" * Reallj^' answered Rodolphe, with a 
voice and countenance that betrayed an 
agitation he could not control, * it would 
be impossible for me to conjecture— hu- 
man motives are often inexplicable. But 
I must say, that it does not appear to me 
by any means evident, that Grimaud has 
had anything to do with the affair, at all. 
It was not him, but the Englishman that 
was discovered escaping from the house, 
and that my imele recognised as his 
assassin.' 

" * That's true,' said the attorney ; * and 
it is certainly possible that the suspicions 
which have led this young lady to the house 
of theGrimaud's «iay have been misplaced. 
But, if there was nothing to conceal ; if 
her testimoi^ was not apprehended^ why 



was she confined in the cellart That 
Grimaud must have had some interest or 
other in keeping back her evidence is 
clear, and a powerful one too ; since the 
razor that was found at the foot of the 
ladder furnishes a strong presumption 
that security for himself andi'his confe- 
derates, was to be purchased with her 
life. Did you ever see this Grimaud?' 
added he, turning to Ernest^ * What sort 
(^person is he r 

"*I never saw him,' replied Ernest. 

"* Here's the deposition of the young 
Englishman,' said Bontems, taking a 
paper from the portfolio, 'in which he 
describes, as far as he was able to distin- 
guish it, the appearance of the man, whom 
he affirms, conducted him to the villa, and 
shut him up there ; and we are left to 
presume, if tiiere is any truth in his story, 
which, till these late circumstances came 
out, nobody supposed there was, that that 
man was Grimaud.' 

" At tliat moment the door of the room 
was gently opened by Simon, who, putting 
in his head, made a signal to Bontems, 
that he desired to speak to him. Bon- 
tems arose, and handing the paper to the 
attorney, left the room ; whilst the latter 
slowly drew his spectacles from his pocket, 
slowly released them from their shagreen 
case, which he as slowly returned to the 
same pocket, before he, with the like deli- 
berate measure, fixed the glasses on his 
nose ; which process being at length accom- 
plished, he commenced reading aloud that 
particular part of Valentine's deposition, 
pausing every now and then, and casting 
his eyes up at Rodolphe, as if comparing 
his person with the description set down. 

''The truth was, La Roche was at a 
loss how to proceed without committing 
himself, if his conjectures should happen 
to be enoneous; and his object was tc 
gain time for reflection, and if possible tc 
turn the magistrate's suspicions in the 
same direction as his own. But this was 
not so «asy. The justice was altogethei 
unacquainted with the circumstances on ! 
which the attorney's distrust was founded 
— ^namely, Rodolphe's previous character . 
and conduct, and his intimacy with Gri- • 
maud, which were perfectly well known \ 
to La Roche, who had been for many .; 
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years the legal adviser of Monsieur Bru- 
neau ; and in addition to these presump- 
tions against him, there was his extraor- 
dinary haste to secure his inheritance and 
depart, even at the sacrifice of a pretty 
considerahle sum; the circumstance of 
several urgent applications for money 
having been found among the murdered 
man s papers, some of a date immediately 
previous to the catastrophe ; and, finally, 
the palpable terror and confusion he 
evinced on the present occasion. * If he 
be really guilty,* said the attorney to him- 
self, * once out of this room, he'll be ofi^ 
and away out of the kingdom — ^but on 
what pretext to# detain himl' 

"As for Rodolphe, his desire to go was 
evident ; but that very desire tied him to 
his chair, so much he feared to betray it. 

"At this juncture the door opened again, 
and Bontems entered, followed by Simon, 
Andre the page, and a stranger. Hie 
first holding in his hand a torn letter and 
a key, and the second a small portman- 
teau. Hereupon, Rodolphe Bruneau arose, 
took up his hat, made a bow tc#the jus- 
tice, who courteously returned his saluta- 
tion, and moved towards the door, 

"*I beg your pardon,' said Bontems, 
gently placing his hand against his breast, 
to arrest his egress, — * I beg your pardon ; 
but this business concerns you — ^have the 
goodness to resume your seat;' and he 
again drew forward the chair Rodolphe 
had previously occupied, who saw no 
alternative but to take it. 

"* What have we here?' said the jus- 
tice. * What portmanteau is that V 

" * It has been found in the house,' re- 
plied Simon, * where the young lady was 
confined, and is marked by the initials 
R. B., by which w^e judged that it might 
possibly belong to this gentleman.' 

" At the announcement of this supposi- 
tion every eye took the same direction, and 
turned towards Rodolphe Bruneau ; whilst 
the attorney said, with animation, ^ Bravo, 
the interest of the drama is increasing ;' the 
justice, too, who began to perceive that 
there was something more in the matter 
than he had suspected, polished his glasses 
before he put them on, in order that he 
might have a clearer view of the scene 
that was acting around him. 



"*Here is a key, too, which fits the 
lock,' said Bontems. 

" * Has the portmanteau been examin- 
ed V inquired the justice. 

" * It has been looked into at the police 
office,' returned Simon, * in the presence of 
the lieutenant ; but the contents are left 
exactly as they were found.' 

"'Let us see them,' said the justice. 
Upon which, the portmanteau being open- 
ed, they discovered, rolled up, and lying 
on the top, a shirt which had evidently 
been worn, and which, on being unfolded, 
exhibited stains of blood upon the wrist. 
There were also a few other articles of 
dress, and necessaries for the toilet, one of 
which was wrapped in a letter, which on 
examination proved to be in the writing 
of the late Monsieur Bruneau, and was 
addressed to Rodolphe, at Le Mans. It 
was evidently an answer to an application 
for money ; and conveyed, with many re- 
proaches, a positive refusal. The post 
mark was on it, and it appeared to have 
been duly sent and received. But when 
Simon shook out the shirt, another piece 
of paper appeared, which had been vn-apt 
in it. It was the half of a letter also in 
the hand of Monsieur Bruneau, and clearly 
addressed to the same person as the other 
— and there was enough of it legible to 
decipher, that it contained a proposal, on 
certain conditions, of making an addition 
to his annuity of four thousand francs. 
There was no post mark on the paper, 
nor did it appear that it had ever been 
forwarded. 

" * That letter,' said the attorney, * must 
have been written on the very evening pre- 
vious to the assassination, and taken out 
of the house by the assassin, whoever he 
was ; for it was on that very afternoon, 
that Monsieur Bruneau spoke to me on 
the subject, and proposed this means of 
shaking o£f an annoyance that kept him 
in a constant state of irritation.' 

" * Do you admit that the portmanteau 
is yours V said the justice to Rodolphe. 

" * I admit that it loaSy replied he, * but 
I presented it some time since to Grimaud.' 

"*With its contents, I presume?' said 
the attorney, ironically. 

" * With respect to the key,' said Bon- 
tems, 'it was found by this lad, Andre, 
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in the pocket of the dress when it was 
returned to him this morning/ 

** ^ And I intended taking it to the 
woman who horrowed the dress of me,' 
said Andre, * but before I had time to do 
so, the tailor that I had sent my clothes 
to, that he might repair the lining that 
was unripped, brought me this letter/ 

" * Which I found concealed betwixt the 
lining and the cloth,' said the tailor. 

" * So I thought it better to take them 
both to the lieutenant of police,' added 
Andre. 

" * Gentlemen,' said Rodolphe, * the plot 
is cunningly laid, certainly ; and the ob- 
ject of it is evidently to transfer the crime, 
and its penalty, from the shoulders of the 
young Englishman to another's. But al- 
low me to ask, how should this girl, Julie 
Le Moine, who has been playing so extra- 
ordinary a part in this drama, have become 
honestly possessed of the key of a port- 
manteau, which, whether it be mine, as 
you seem to suspect, or Grimaud*s as I 
assert, assuredly was not hers ?' 

" * That I can answer for,' said Simon. 
*The key is not that of your portmanteau, 
but of a similar one belonging to the young 
lady's father ; and she procured it from her 
own servant the night she called at home.' 

"* Still,' rejoined Rodolphe, *it must 
have been for the purpose of opening what 
did not belong to her — and in all proba- 
bility her object was, by placing the letter 
taken by the assassin in the box, to fix 
the crime on Grimaud.' 

"At this suggestion the attorney, Si- 
mon, and Bontems, all shook their heads 
incredulously ; whilst the justice desired 
to hear the contents of the letter the tailor 
had found ; which proved to be the other 
half of that which had dropped from the 
shirt, and contained the offer of the aug- 
mented annuity, on the condition that 
Rodolphe quitted the kingdom, and never 
returned to it during Monsieur Bruneau's 
lifetime, nor troubled him with further 
applications. 

" * It is my opinion,* said the attorney 

in a low key to the justice, * that the young 

lady has opened the portmanteau, and 

there found the torn paper ; or she may 

• have divided it herself with some view of 

I hero^^^l.' ^ .^^ 



" * It is not exactly easy to perceive how 
she obtained her information ; but the 
direction in which her suspicions turned 
is plain enough/ 

"*And correct enough, I fancy,' said 
Bontems. ^The others may have been 
agents and confederates, but I suspect 
this is the principal/ 

" * I confess/ said the attorney, * I find 
myself rather inclining to believe in the 
young Englishman's story, only that it is 
impossible to discover what motive could 
have induced the assassin to take him 
there/ 

*** Perhaps to ^k the crime on him,' 
said the justice. 

*' * It's not impossible/ replied the attor- 
ney ; * but I doubt its being simply that. 
There was more danger likely to accrue 
from the proceeding than advantage to be 
gained by it. But meantime, what is to 
be done next V 

"After some further consultation, in 
which the attorney did not hesitate to 
give it as his decided opinion that Ro- 
dolphe was implicated in the crime, it 
was judged prudent to commit him to 
prison, till it was seen whether Julie re- 
covered so far as to be able to give her 
evidence, or till the affair could be other- 
wise further inquired into. 

"From this moment La Roche, who 
had been the intimate friend of the late 
Monsieur Bruneau, devoted himself with 
energy to the investigation of the truth. 
He offered a reward for the discovery of 
Grimaud, who, however, never appeared ; 
and he obtained that a pardon should be 
promised to any one who, not being a 
principal in the crime, would come for- 
ward and give evidence on the subject. 
But nothing was gained by this measure 
either. 

" He also procured permission to visit 
Valentine in the prison ; and after hearing 
the young man's story frpm hb own lips, 
came away strongly impressed with the 
truth of it; and satisfied that the stranger 
who had conducted him to the villa, and 
left him there, was either Bruneau or 
Grimaud; but as Valentine was unac- 
quainted with the features of the men, the 
personal description and dress answered 
as well for one as the other. .. 
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'^ In the meuttime the period for hold- 
ing the assizes had arriyed, and its busi- 
ness was drawing to a conclusion, whilst 
there appeared little prospect of Julie's 
being in a condition to conununicate the 
information she had suffered so much to 
obtain. 

" Much therefore to La Boohe'a annoy- 
ance, it seemed likely that the trial of the 
prisoners would be postponed; and al- 
though he was himself &lly persuaded 
of Bodolphe s guilt, he was beginning to 
despair of procuring such proofs as should 
vindicate Valentine and set him free, when 
an advertisement caught his eye, from the 
host of an obscure inn in the suburbs, dis- 
tinguished by tlie name of the Bed Mullet. 

*^ The advertisement was to the effect, 
that if the gentleman who left his horse 
on a certain night in the stables of the 
Bed Mullet did not return to claim him, 
he would be sold to reimburse the host for 
the expenses of his keep. The date struck 
La Boche — it was the very night of Mon- 
sieur Bruneau s assassination. 

*^Now the attorney had taken oon- 
siderable pains to find out if there were 
any traces of Bodolphe Bmneau's having 
visited Nantes on that night, but without 
success. He had written to a friend at 
Le Mans, and had, through his inquiries, 
ascertained that he was not there at that 
particular period; but although he had 
inquired at the coach offices, and interro- 
gated the different drivers, he had found 
no indications of him on the xoad. 

'^^Come!' said he, after reading the 
advertisement, as he took up his hat and 
walked out of the cafe — ^* we'll try the 
Bed MuUet,' 

^' ^ Monsieur,' said he to Uie host, ^I 
have seen an advertisement of yours, 
about a horse that was left here. Per- 
haps you'll permit me to see him, for I 
have a notion I am acquainted with the 
owner.' 

«* Willingly,' said tiie hmdloid; who 
straightway conducted him to the stable. 

*^ ^ Did you receive the horse of the gen- 
tleman yourself?' inquired La Boche. 

'< 'I did not,' replied the host ; 'it was 
the lad in the stabls who took him. Gil* 
les,' cried he to the ostler, ' show this gen- 
tleman the brown gelding.' 



^* Having asoertained that the traveller 
had arrived on that particular night and 
gone away again after committing the 
horse to the chaige of the ostler, without 
entering the house, the attorney inquired 
if they had also the saddle. 

" * To be sure we have,' said GiUes ; 
'we have not only the saddle, but the 
whip. I believe he left that by mistake ; 
for he ordered me to unstrap the portman- 
teau which was fastened on tlie saddle, 
and took it with him.' 

" The heart of the attorney bounded at 
the word portmanteau. 

'' ' Should you be able to recognise the 
owner of the horse if you saw him V in- 
quired he. 

«* Undoubtedly,' replied Gilles; 'the 
raUier that I happened to see him again 
on the same night.' 

" 'Lideed !' said the attorney. 'Have the 
goodness to explain how that happened.' 

"' Why,' returned GiUes, ' on that night 
my poor mother was very ill — she is mnoe 
dead, God rest her soul ! ^e died of spasms 
in the stomach — well, they had sent to say 
she wished to see me, and I was just going, 
when the stranger arrived. I was obliged 
to stay to put up his horse, and I rubbed 
him down and fed him as carefully,' added 
Gilles, glancing at his master, ' as if my 
mother had been already in her coffin. — 
However, that done, I hastened to her bed- 
side, to give her what comfort I could ; 
but she got worse, and I went out to a 
certain i^op where they sell drugs, in 
the rue de Mousseline, to ask for a cor- 
dial. It was late, but they opened the 
door when I rang, and gave me what I 
wanted. Whilst the man was. mixing it, 
the gendeman who had left the horse, 
entered precipitately, and inquixed if there 
was a surgeon to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and they directed Imn to Mon- 
sieur Le Moine's, hard by »•' 

" ' Is there a surgeon of that name in 
the rue de Mousseline?' interrupted the 
attorney. 

"' There is,' anawered Gilles ;' and the 
gentleman hurried away to fetch him. I 
suppose he oame to Nantes to see some 
sick friend* I don't ihink he observed 
me, but I recognised him immediately.' 

"Here ended the mystery. Not only 
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GilleSy but the maxi inthe draggist's Bhop^ 
swore to the person of Rodolphe Bmneau, 
who, when he found further subterfuge 
was vain, admitted his guilt. There was, 
however, one saving clause in the dark 
story which mitigated his sentence from 
death to the galleys. The crime was no 
sooner committed, than remorse seized 
him — he had hurried out of the room and 
the house, carrying with him the letter he 
had seen lying on a table by the bed-side 
addressed to himself, and which by the 
light of the lantern he bore he contrived 
to read. Then it was he hastened in 
search of a sux^eon, by whose assistance 
he thought his uncle's life might yet be 
saved ; certain, that as the blow had been 
struck when tiie old man was asleep, he 
himself had not been recognised, and quite 
satisfied that the Grimauds, the only per- 
sons who were in the secret of his having 
visited Nantes, would never betray him. 
It had been his original plan, the murder 
once committed, to remount his horse and 
return with all speed to Le Mans; but 
the apprehension and dismay that instant- 
ly took possession of his mind, confounded 
his arrangements. He, therefore, after he 
had shut up the supposed surgeon in the 
wounded man's room, which, by the way, 
he locked lest Valentine should pursue and 
trace his own steps to the inn, hastened 
thither himsdf, ascended to the chamber 
above, where he changed the stained shirt 
for one he had provided himself with in 
case of such an emergency; and then, 
without disclosing the truth to the Gri- 
mauds, or bearing about himself any signs 
of guilt, instead of returning to the Red 
Mullet to fetch his horse, the doing which 
he feared might make it more easy to trace 
him, he hastened out of the town on foot. 
Thus did the very precautions he used, 
lead to his detection ; and thus may we 
say with Simon, * Tis their destiny, which 
they cannot eseape.' " 



CHAPTER XXm. 

WHICH OONTAXKS THE ST0S7 OP JULIA. 

" Thus yon. see," said Julia, when the 
story of her parents was concluded, " my 



earliest misfortune was, that I had a 
speechless mother — ^for the heroine of this 
strange adventure did not die. She reco- 
vered her health and her memory, though 
not her speech ; and it may easily be ima- 
gined that her devotion and her sufferings 
left Valentine no alternative but to offer 
her his hand. But the object she had 
taken so much pains to attain, brought 
her little but sorrow and disappointment 
— ihe union was not a happy one. She 
felt that her husband had married her 
from gratitude, not from love ; and she 
could never dismiss from her mind that 
he had preferred another. The conscious- 
ness, too, of her own affliction irritated her 
temper, and rendered her suspicious. She 
might have trusted that the recollection 
of its origin would be sufficient to endear 
her to a generous mind ; and perhaps she 
would have trusted, had she known her- 
self to have been the object of Valentine's 
free and uninfluenced selection ; but she 
was not ; and that bitter drop in her cup 
empoisoned all the rest. Her husband did 
his best to reassure and make her happy ; 
but his efforts were vain ; and when ex- 
perience convinced him that his endeav- 
ours were useless, he resigned the struggle. 
Kind, reasonable, and patient, he contin- 
ued ; but he no longer tried to give her 
confidence in an affection that she was 
determined not to believe in, 

** Her father had consented to the match, 
though not without many pangs of dis- 
appointment ; but after all that had hap- 
pened, and the publicity of the history, 
there was no alternative. He was still a 
poor man, for he had not long been estab- 
lished in business on his own account, and 
had had but little time to make money ; 
but what he could do for them he did« 
He took Valentine as a partner, with the 
view of qualifying him to become here- 
after his successor ; and he made arrange- 
ments for the young couple to live with 
him at a much cheaper rate than they 
could have done wi^ a separate estab- 
lishment. But all these advantages were 
counteracted, and finally rendered of no 
avail, by Julie's temper and jealous suspi- 
cions. Aurope, the fair and gentle Aurore, 
of whom she had truly predicted, * she will 
weep, but she will do nothing,' was still 
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a dweller in the city of Nantes. She did 
weep the loss of her lover for some time ; 
but she had the consolation of feeling that 
she could not blame him ; and that he was 
guilty of no premeditated or voluntary 
infidelity to her. She herself could not 
have advised him to act otherwise than 
he did, and — ^Aurore was a woman — she 
knew that she still lived in his heart ; and 
that still, were he free, she would be his 
choice ; so the thing was bearable ; and 
after a reasonable measure of time and of 
tears, she gave her fair hand to another. 

^^But this so far from improving the case, 
rather rendered it worse ; as, according to 
the manners and customs of the city of 
Nantes, and indeed of the French nation 
in general, a married woman was a much 
more dangerous rival than a single one. 
Like other people, Aurore was to be seen 
at the promenades, the gardens, the thea- 
tres, and the festivals — and the sight of 
her was death to Julie, and the sound of 
her voice was worse. If she went to these 
places she was wretched ; and if she staid 
at home she was wretched too, unless 
Valentine was by her side ; for she be- 
lieved every hour he spent away from her 
was passed in the society of Aurore. 

" At length the disquiet of the unhappy 
couple reached such a climax, and became 
so annoying to Monsieur Le Moine, that 
he consented, and advised Valentine to 
consent, to what Julie had long been urg- 
ing ; namely, to return to England, and 
either establish himself as a French 
teacher, or set up a school ; his acquain- 
tance with the language, an accomplish- 
ment, at that time, far from general, giv- 
ing him a fair prospect of success. 

"Tliis plan," continued Julia, "was 
finally executed ; and my father and 
mother quitted Nantes and removed to 
England, bringing me, then a child of 
four years old, along with them." 

" But it is easier to change our country 
than our character ; and matters did not 
go much better in England than they had 
done in France ; for Julie brought her 
misfortunes with her. The temper and 
the passions which had always been vio- 
lent, indulgence and the absence of re- 
straint had rendered uncontrollable ; and 
if, during the first month of their mar- 



riage, Julie could not believe that her 
husband loved her, still less could she 
believe it now, when she was conscious 
she had done so much to alienate his 
affections, and to efface the obligations he 
owed her. 

" The poor man made his first essay as a 
French teacher in his native town, where, 
ad the neighbourhood was large, he might 
have done well enough, if his wife would 
have permitted him to stay there ; but 
she became jealous of a lady, who having 
been a companion of Valentine's in his 
childhood, and since prosperously mar- 
ried, was anxious to be kind to him, and 
do him what services she could ; and 
after committing many minor offences, 
she at length, in a fit of passion, struck 
her supposed rival in the street. Shame 
and vexation at the exposure she had 
incurred, rendered the place odious to 
her, and she never rested till she had won 
her husband's consent to leave it. But 
the next experiment succeeded no better. 
There were ladies everywhere ; and where 
there were not female friends, there were 
female pupils. Every ebullition of pas- 
sion or folly reacted on her own temper, 
and produced a fresh crop of suspicion 
and violence, till she rendered herself 
obnoxious to everybody. People began 
by wondering, and ended by fearing and 
avoiding this tall, tremencious dark, dumb 
woman ; and though they compassionated 
the fate of the unhappy husband, they 
could not venture to employ or associate 
with him, under the almost certain pen- 
alty of being annoyed and insulted by his 
wife. Thus was the unfortunate Valen- 
tine driven from place to place, growing 
poorer instead of richer, being obliged 
to expend for their daily support and 
frequent transmigrations, the littie money 
his father-in-law ]^d given him ; till his 
energies were exhausted, his spirit bro- 
ken ; and hopeless, sad, dejected, he gra- 
dually relaxed in his exertions, and re- 
signed himself patiently to the wretched- 
ness and poverty he saw no means of 
avoiding. 

"The only pleasure that remained to 
him, in short the only object or occupation 
that seemed capable of rousing him from 
the lethargy of disappointment and despair 
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that was overgrowing his faculties, wasthe 
education of his little girl. She had been 
from her birth extremely pretty, rather 
resembling her father than her mother ; 
and in spite of her hereditary claims to 
violence in the female line, she w^as gentle, 
mild and amiable, but timid to excess. 
In short, her passions, wliatevertheymight 
have been by nature, had been frightened 
out of her, 

Julie Le Moine was bom with the spirit 
of a heroine, the passions of a Medea, and 
the temper of a vixen ; and the circum- 
stances of her youth had rather tended to 
foster than subdue these dangerous en- 
dowments. But the training of her child 
was exactly the reverse of her own. Fear, 
privation, and suffering, were the earliest 
lessons of the little Julia. During her 
infancy, whilst her father was engaged 
and called from home by his business, 
she was left wholly to the charge of her 
mother, who loved her as love could only 
exist in that heart of iire, passionately ; 
but, unhappily, the only sentiment i^e 
inspired in the bosom of her child was 
awe; an awe which time and circum- 
stances augmented into terror. 

Thus the poor girl advanced from 
childhood to womanhood, . beautiful in 
person, not uncultivated in mind, but a 
stranger to enjoyment ; without energy, 
without hope, and steeped in poverty 
to the very lips. 

Atlength the small, very small earnings 
of the father proved inadequate to the 
support of the family ; and it was found 
necessary to put Julia in a way of adding 
something to their resources. They were 
at this time residing in a small lodging 
in the suburbs of London ; and after 
looking about for some weeks, they suc- 
ceeded in getting Julia employed. in a 
ready-made linen warehouse in the city. 
Here she worked early and late, returning 
home only to sleep ; and for scanty wages 
and indifferent food, performed tasks as 
monstrous, irksome, and dispiriting, as 
the labours of a galley-slave. 

She had been some time chained to 
this weary captivity, when, one day, a 
foreigner entered the shop to order a set 
of sMrts ; and as he spoke English with 
difficulty, Julia, who had been taught 
No. VIII. 



French by her father, was called from 
the back room, where the tired fingers 
plied from mom till night, to act as in- 
terpreter. The stranger was evidently 
strack with her, and on some pretence or 
another he repeated his visit on the fol- 
lowing day ; but this time he came not 
alone : he was accompanied by an Eng- 
lishman, younger than himself, and of a 
much more showy exterior. At the first 
difficulty of apprehension that arose be- 
twixt the mistress of the shop and the 
foreigner, the Englishman was about to 
explain ; but the other making him a 
signal not to interfere, requested the assis- 
tfloice of the young lady who had served 
as interpreter on the preceding day ; ad- 
ding, in a low tone, to his friend, " I am 
going to show you a pretty jgirl." 

Julia was again called forward; and 
if the Frenchman had admired her, the 
Englishman seemed to admire her much 
more ; at least his admiration was much 
more openly exhibited, and from that 
day he neglected no means of making 
an impression on the heart of the young 
sempstress. He almost daily retumed to 
the shop with his friend, who had first 
introduced him, or with other foreigners ; 
and although it was evident to Julia that 
he spoke French with facility, he always 
declined exercising this accomplishment, 
and requested her assistance. His next 
step was to hover about the door at night, 
till the hours of labour were expired, and 
the poor prisoners set free ; and then he 
woidd accompany her home. At first the 
timid girl was as much frightened as flat- 
tered ; but gradually the. attention of her 
admirer gained upon her, till at last her 
daily toil was cheered by the prospect of 
her evening walk. 

But, as may be imagined, this devotion 
on the part of the lover was by no means 
disinterested. He looked to be rewarded 
for his pains ; and lost no opportunity of 
dilating on the wretchedness of the life she 
was leading, and of pointing out how much 
happier, she might be, if she would throw 
herself on his protection, and allow him to 
provide her wiUi all the appliances of ease, 
comfort, and leisure, to which she was so 
much a stranger, and which her beauty and 
merit so fully entitled her to enjoy. 
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Poos Julia was not gifted wftk bbibIi 
power of reaiatane^ and tha^ secpoit 
charaned her wwdly, for she was ^roacnd 
to the yerj mazrow of the life tAuBh led; 
hut there wae one link that held her stiil^ 
and that wasihinr fii^her. She loved him 
and she pitied him ; luid she knew thatta 
leave hlm^ was to extract Idis^last dssap. of 
Qordial from, his ciqr* 

One night she had heen: kept sA her 
work hfcter than u8iiai9.«Ettl^en at leng^f^ 
1^ wae released^ her usually cDnetaot 
attenduit wae not to he se«iv Stj^ conr 
eluded he waa wea«^ of waiting, azid hacfc 
gone away, se^sha hastenedi home thmngh 
the cold; ^t, foggj streets a&fiiBt as.sha 
oould ^ for it waa wiatoi^ ami- slss waa 
imxiDus to^ gain, the dielter of har asm* 
humble hniging^ and tha warmth tiiat 
hot scanty funushed bed^otfaea oauld 
supply. 

Sha ra&g; the door beU, eaqpeetiiig- has 
mother, who* was in the habit of ^tiUng up 
for hei^ to open It — but noona eame. I%a 
rang again and again. At lenglbh, a wins- 
dow above opened, and. a voiee^Ti^ich sbs 
recognised aa that of tiie ownas o£ thft 
house, ijiquired who was thaxe.. 

" It's mej" replied Julia ; ^i&myixB»iinr 
gone tO' bed?*' 

^^ Your motbar T esoslaimediie woman 
in an angry tone, ^^ your mothar'sgnna ta 
gaol^ and your father too ; and I recomt- 
mend you'to go after them. It's tha fitteat 
place for themy beggarly French^ folksy as 
they aaa I I only wish they'd bean- tiiaiar 
long ago,. Instead* of living in: my podour 
floor for nothing', for Fve nt»t seen tha 
cdour of their money thia six mon3&%. 
I'll take my oaih* Putting ma off from 
day to day with promises ; till a^laat doiiiar 
comes Giblet the butch&r, this. morning,, 
and arrests them, and I'm left in. tha ludi ; 
for all the rags thay'^vce got put tegsthaE 
ar'n't worth twenty shillings ; cusse 'eini'* 

At the close of this oratibn,. tha exoelleBfe 
woman shut down tha window^ witin a^ 
bang ; and left Julia standing: inthatslEaat 
bewildered mth fear and surpriaa. Bad: 
she known maze of i&a woild^. she would 
not hanre been astoniahad at that happeoisg^ 
at last, whioh had been kng l^areatmngi 
But she knew wonderfully litliB, Hm 
speechless mothwhad baeaa umtbia to teaak 



haraagictiiii^ ;. aad luer poor, dejected, dls- 
i^poinabed^hopeleBB-fotiier^ liiough he gave 
hBT such edneation aa^he had the means of 
conmraaicating, siddom or never conversed 
with hax- (m g^ieral subjects ; but lived 
oa.in a 8<n*t of dreaming esistenee, i^pear^ 
ii^ t» take no part in the affairs of a 
waM, in.' whioh so scanty and bitter a 
portbnihadbeeniallottedf6rhim^ Friends 
or acquaintance they had none — they 
w^ra too poor to< mi^ce any in w reis^ect- 
able station^; and JuUa was toot proud, 
SBd. YaLeaHnB too indol^it and ladififerent 
to seek, or aoeept of othmrs : so that their 
dau ghter g r ew i]q^siQgidarIy uixaoquatnted 
VBsth) ail* wuiddly aiffiairst She know they 
had very litldat moneys but she did not 
fbaaaaathat that little would: be reduced 
to nana; they nev^ told her so ; and as 
siittl^ homo eavly, and returned to it lats^ 
she had neither se^L nor heard an^hing 
o£ the daaJ^strug^es and diffioultien her 
panntBihadtGfHsontemSwtth; andhadcour 
tiunad i» happy iguoranee^of the v^eekly 
menaaaa of. the butcher and baker, and 
Idiahonziy objurgadons^of the landlady. 

Sm waited some time, tiiinidng it im- 
possible the woman. could inteitd to'shut 
bar out^and expecting every instant to 
haar her foot in ^tha passage ;* but sho 
was overrating: thfi'lm&n^s benavolaice. 
Tha^ vrorthy wonmn^ on dosing tha wiff- 
dow^ had stndghtwajrs retunsed to her 
bed, drawn the blankets comfortably round 
hex shnulcbrs^andwhiL^ Julia waa^shiver- 
ingat the dnorbabw^.waa. gradually sub* 
s<^ng into an aai^ doae« 

Ati length whan.waitDigaeemad^vsKbi, the 
poorr g^ turned off tiie step, and stood 
looking throi^h the hazy atmosphere up 
and down^ the riseet, at a loss whidi way 
tu p>r OF whflxe to apply f(ir edulter; 

^If I knew, where m^ fother and mo- 
ther am. confomd^?* said aha to herself, 
^^Fdigortfaemand try'to get adoMttanoe ;"' 
and aha hatikought hersedf of addnesnng 
her iaifDuies to the butches; But when, 
aixe maiefeHt 1^ spat whess she had been^ 
often sent for. a^ pound ofcoazaa beef^ or a 
fow bonfia of the scrag of mutton,, she 
recdOfceeted. that^tibe man had oniy^ a staQ 
there^ and hadhiadweUxng in.someneigh- 
bmadng^atraat— where, sheknewnot. Sbe^ 
aBBJd think of but one other alternative ;* 
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it was to go l»ck to^ thA cliop irii«ie 8i» 
worked, and try to get shelter tiMre^ 

Perka^ as she tramped hadr thsroagk ike 
weaxyway she had trod but an hoar bi^re, 
when she believed she was hastenmg to hn 
paventaand hvr bed, edie contrasted the tkm 
and isb» nov/ 1^ fdrraer state' appeaniig', 
now that it was lost, so laeaeh better than 
she bad ima^fined ii-— the present seeming 
worse if posnbk than it was; and she 
felt how, in the depths of poreir^ and 
wret^e^ss, there is a lower dt&j^ re- 
maining g^llf-4md^ pei^Bps,.die thought 
of her lonpet; 

W^ a faint heart she a^ooaofaed the 
door,, fbv her mistress was a hard woman, 
and would donbtleB» be- angry at being 
dktniked i^ so late an hoor^-'har hand 
was upon the bell to ring it, when amarm 
was threwn rotmd her waiat^ and a well- 
known and too weleome yoke, said, 
^ JuMa, my lore, what are you doing 
here at this time of night ? " 

^ I 'm going to ae^ Mn Walker to let 
me sleep here, Slr,^ replied she ; ibr the 
thnid Julia had n0fer got beyond JSir, 

^ On what aeeevnt ?** inquiivd be* 
« Why cten't yon ge^ homei? " 

'^ I have been honi^ and th^ woi^i let 
me in Sir," answered Jnlia. 

*^ Yonz Is&er and mother won't ki yon 
in V^ ejaculated he, wEh surprise. 

"It is not my father and modier, ^,'* 
returned she, unwilMngto expose the. real 
eause of her dilemma*—^ they're, not at 
hoBno— it's the woman of the honse." 

A glimmering of the trnti^ broke on ibe 
mind of j&e yoang man, whoyby the way, 
had made Mmself known to her as Mr 
Wiiham Credfrey ; and tke^ oppovtanity 
seemed too f arsiisable to be lost* EEe soon 
extracted from the simple girl all she knew 
of her paorent^s situation ; and he then 
ebqnently represented to her the ptobar 
ble abuse and insnlt sdie would draw iq>on 
herself by an apptteation to Mrs Walker; 
whose stock oi oompassbn b^ng £sr too 
findted to diride betwixt the tweity poor 
young sempstresseft she emphiyed, each of 
whom had miserifB enough to ba-fo en- 
grossed the whofe of it> had prudently 
closed the avenues of her heart to all their 
sorrows andsnfFeringa at once^ thus spar- 
ing kra»dfpa]% aai thorn disiqppointmrait 



"Ihfii^" continued he, ^evea if she wwre 
t^talu you into the home now, which, as 
I.saod befcoe, she woift, wliat are you to 
cb to-morrow nig^t, and the next nigh^ 
aad for mimths tibat your facther'U be in 
^nson — periiaps for his life?--Nothmg 
more common,. I assure you, than these 
si^ of erents* You can't earn enough 
to pay for lodging, fire, and so forth for 
youradf and your mo^r ; and she can 
do nothing by your own admission. How 
much better trust to me» You dball have 
every comfDrt ymnself, and something 
to assifit your parrats. Come, Julia, be 
advised,." and he wound his arms with 
tenderness about her, and pressed her to 
ya bsart — ^ come my Julia,, come, and 
put yewr trust in me." 

3ie dM put her trust in him ; and the 
ggmahtdwr of poor Jidia's story may be 
too easily antie^ated. 

When the &ther was arrested, the 
Qwnerof the losing unh^itatii^^ly turn- 
ed the mother out of doors ;. at all events^ 
Julie, wsuld have wished to accompany 
her husband, for extremities of that sort 
called forth Idie best part of her charact^; 
so die hastily wrote a line to her daughter, 
desiring her to beg shelter for that night 
ol Mrs Walker ; and in the event of its 
being desiied her she directed her where 
she wotdd find her pareaits, intrusting the 
latter to a neighbour who promised to 
deliver it. But the ambassadors of the 
po<»r are apt to be neg^gent ; the duty 
was at first: deferred, and at last forgotten, 
tyi it was to late to be of any avail. On 
the fbllowing ckty the mother sought her 
^ild at the linen warehouse ; but Mrs 
Walker knew nothing about her; and 
after seeking^ her wherever she thought it 
possible she might have taken refuge, she 
returned amazed and disconsolate to her 
husband. 

£a the meantime Mr Godfrey was 
by no means willing to run the risk of 
bong his compiest whilst it had yet the 
dmrm of novelty. He placed Julia in a 
lodging a little way out of town, as re^ 
mote aa possible firom the direction in 
which she had formerly lived. Timid, 
inexperienced, irresolute, and knowii^ 
noihing of London Imt the ground she 
had beflQ daU^ in the habit of walking 
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over ; in fact, a mere child of sixteen, it 
required a degree of energy far beyond 
anything she could command, either to 
find her own way to her parents, or to 
insist on being conducted to them. She 
ardently desired to see her father, and 
urged her wishes frequently on her lover; 
but he put her off on one pretext or an- 
other ; and in some degree satisfied, or at 
least relieved her mind, by enclosing 
small sums of money in letters which she 
wrote, and which he assured her should 
be duly delivered to her parents. 

He was indulgent and kind; whilst she 
enjoyed many comforts that she had never 
known before; and as he was occupied 
by business and other engagements, the 
hours he passed in her company were too 
few to give rise to satiety, or afford time 
for ill temper. She became gradually 
reconciled to the separation from her 
parents, — a separation, indeed, which as 
far as regarded her mother had never been 
very painful ; and when at the end of a 
twelvemonth the little Julia came to 
awaken a new interest in her heart, and 
furnish an occupation and amusement for 
the many hours she had hitherto been 
doomed to spend alone, she might be 
said to be really happy, for she was too 
unknowing and inexpierienced to foresee 
the reverse that awaited her. 

Shortly after the birth of the child, Mr 
Grodfrey announced that he was going on 
a journey, and should probably be absent 
about three months ; but he left her in the 
chaige of a friend, who was to call fre- 
quently and see that she was well taken 
care of; and he arranged with the people 
of the house to provide her with board 
and lodging during the interval. 

The friend, who called himself Dyson, 
endeavoured, as is the custom of friends, 
from time immemorial, on the like occa- 
sions, to make an interest for himself in 
the heart of his fair charge ; but Julia 
was incorruptible. Without being vio- 
lently in love with Mr Godfrey, she liked 
him, and felt grateful to him for the pro- 
tection and comforts he had afforded her ; 
and she was moreover bound to him by 
her passionate affection for the child. 
It was the first vivid sentiment that had 
been awakened in her heart, and it rushed 



over it with the spring and vigour of a 
newly opened fountain — ^filled it to the 
brim, and inspired her with a new life. 
So she sought no further — her full con- 
tent was in the cradle of her babe. The 
only favour therefore she accepted of Mr 
Dyson, amongst the numerous attentions 
offered her, was, that he would find out 
where her parents had been conveyed, 
and conduct her to see them ; a request 
to which he most willingly acceded. ' But 
when they arrived at the Fleet, where 
Valentine had been confined, they learn- 
ed that, about six months before, some 
wealthy foreigner, who had visited the 
prison, having been touched by the story 
of the poor French teacher and his dumb 
wife, had paid their humble debt and set 
them free. Whither they were gone no 
one could tell, nor did Mr Dyson's in- 
quiries in the neighbourhood of their 
former lodging, throw any light on the 
subject. 

Thus Julia lost all traces of her parents, 
as they had previously done of her ; for 
as for the letters their daughter had in- 
intmsted to Mr Godfrey, they never 
advanced further on their way to the 
Fleet than the first convenient fire he 
came to ; and thus was she thrown wholly 
on the tenderness or compassion of her 
lover. But alas for the tenderness and 
compassion of a libertine ! 

At the end of a few months, Mr God- 
frey returned, and appeared for a little 
while to take some interest in her and 
her child ; but gradually the interest be- 
came weaker, the visits more rare, and 
the means of maintenance less liberally 
furnished. Julia was not very speedily 
alive to the change ; for she did not ex- 
pect it, in the first place ; and in the 
second, her affection for Mr Godfrey was 
not of a nature to render her either jealous 
or susceptible. But at length, after a 
gradual alienation of some months, he dis- 
appeared altogether, leaving her a letter, 
in which he strongly reconmiended her 
to have recourse to tiie protection of his 
friend Dyson ; and promising, provided she 
followed his advice, to pay her a weekly 
maintenance for the child. 

The poor girl saw no alternative but 
to walk the streets with her baby in her 
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arniB— one lover had forsaken her, and 
the other swore she should never want a 
home whilst he had a guinea in his pocket 
— ^her heart was with neither of them ; 
it was with her child — so she took him 
at his word, and accepted his protection. 

After some months Mr Godfrey again 
returned, and, from that time, he used 
frequently to visit Mr and Mrs Dyson, 
as they were called. The two gentlemen 
often went out together at night, and not 
uncommonly, made excursions of several 
days into the country. 

This state of things lasted some time, 
hut at length Mr Dyson's fands seemed 
to be on the decline, and Julia was often 
put to sad shifts to furnish the necessities 
of her scanty table. She was beginning 
to dread that the time was not far distant 
when he would actually not have a guinea 
in his pocket, and that she would be 
again thrown upon the world with no- 
thing to rely on but the compassion of 
her first seducer. 

Suddenly, however, the scene brighten- 
ed ; at least, as far as regarded the pecu- 
niary department. Mr Dyson declared 
that he had won a large bet at Newmar- 
ket ; and, careless and profuse of money, 
. Julia's wants were now as liberally sup- 
plied, as if the sum were inexhaustible. 
But with tliis access of good fortune, came 
other changes less agreeable. Mr Dyson 
was an altered man. His spirits were 
much more unequal than they had been ; 
his temper much more irritable. He had 
strange fits of gloom; was suspicious, 
nervous, restless; curious about things 
which appeared to Julia of no conse- 
quence, and was seized with an unaccount- 
able mania for changing his lodgings. 

In the meantime the money fled ; and 
that at such a rate, that in a very short 
time their circumstances became as strait- 
ened as before the last access of fortune; 
and poverty stared them in the face. 
Just at this period Mr Godfrey called one 
day, and said, that he had the charge of 
a young woman from the country, who 
was on her way to the continent ; that 
she was taken extremely ill, and had im- 
bibed such an inveterate aversion to the 
persons he had placed her with, that she 
talked of giving up her journey altoge- 



ther, and returning to her firiends. He 
therefore begged Julia to go and see her, 
and endeavour to reconcile her to .wait- 
ing patiently where she was, till her health 
should permit her to travel. Accordingly, 
Julia visited the young lady, whose name 
she learned was Miss Jones, and who was 
suffering from the effects of a neglected 
cold, caught, she said, on her journey to 
London ; Mr Godfrey having neglected to 
call in medical advice, till she was so bad, 
that the servant of the house she was 
lodging in, had one night taken fright, 
and ran out for an apothecary, of her own 
accord, when he was absent. 

Miss Jones disowned any sort of attach- 
ment to Mr (xodfrey ; was quite indignant 
at Julia's natural suspicion that he was 
her lover ; and declared that she was on 
her way to the continent to be married. 
She was otherwise by no means communi- 
cative ; and Julia neither learned where 
she came from, nor whither she was 
going. 

In due time, by the care of the apothe- 
cary, she recovered, and Julia was in- 
formed that Mr Godfrey being unable to 
accompany her abroad, the charge of 
escorting her to her destination was to 
devolve on Mr Dyson. 

Accordingly they departed; and in a 
very short time, as Julia had foreseen, the 
woman of the house, when she found that 
the ostensible husband did not return, 
gave the wife warning to quit within 
twenty-four hours ; adding, that but for 
the sake of the child, whom she had grown 
fond of, and whose pretty playful ways 
might have melted a heart of marble, she 
should certainly have seized her clothes 
to pay the arrears of rent. In this di- 
lemma Julia might naturally have applied 
to Mr Godfrey for assistance ; but with 
Mr Dyson's departure, the visits of the 
friend had ceased ; and where to seek him 
or to addi*ess a letter to him, she could 
not tell ; for, from the very commence- 
ment of their acquaintance, he had care- 
fully abstained from giving her any in- 
formation on the subject. Like the wind 
he came and went — she neither knew 
whence nor whither. 

Fortunately, her wardrobe was toler- 
ably furnished by the liberality of Mr 
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Dyson ; and she had a few txinkfts that 
he had given her in the flush of . his for- 
tunes. These she pawned; and after 
taking a very humble lodging in Holbom, 
she next proceeded to the shop of her 
former mistress at the ready-made linen 
wm^ouse, and requested to be supplied 
with work which she might do at home, 
where the care of her child confined her. 
I^e obtained a little employment, and by 
the aid of what she thus earned, and the 
gradual disposal of her wardrobe, she con- 
triyed for a time to pay her rent^ and 
purchase food for herself and her inlBnt. 
But in process of time the wardrobe was 
exhausted — ^next, the little girl was seised 
with measles and hooping-oough, and was 
yery ill ; some money inevitably went for 
dmgs, and much tune was spent in nurs- 
ing and attendance. Matters became 
daily worse and worse ; the child reco- 
vered from the maladies, but remained 
weak and helpless ; pining for want of 
ab and exercise, and craving for food 
which could not be supplied. The love 
for the infant, which had hitherto given 
her energy, and enabled her to support 
this hard struggle, now that she saw tfae> 
struggle was in vain, and could no longer 
be maintained, only added a thousand- 
fold to her despair. 

At length ilie dreaded night arrived, 
that found her houseless, penniless^ wi^- 
out a friend to turn to, or a hope to cheer; 
and with the fearful agony of those cruel 
words ^ mamma, I'm so hungry," for ever 
wringing at her heart. 

For several hours she wandered through 
the streets, the inhospitable streets, that 
furnish nothing to the ■ penailees wretch 
that cannot beg-— amongst crowds of busy 
and incurious strangers, hurrying on 
their several errands and rudely brushing 
with their elbows, as they passed the 
fainting mother and the starving child ; 
^^*^n she wandered. Ever and anon the 
broad, gray sheet of the gloomy river, 
with its sable canopy of fog hung over it^ 
appearing betwixt the divinons of the 
streets, and reminding her that beneath 
its dark waters there was a last refuge 
for the destitute — a bed wherein once 
laid, no sound can wake them, no cold 
can shiver tfaein, nio hunger tear their 



entrazl% nor cms of starving infants pierce 
their hearts*. 

Who shall condemn her thbt she sought 
its rest? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHICH N4BRATE8 THE PBOORESS OF HASBT's 
JOUBNBT ; AND HOW HE FELL IITTO. UNPLEAS- 
ANT OOHPANT. 

It was a fine moonlight night when Harry 
Leeson leaped over the park gate of Oak- 
&^ into the high road, and he walked on 
bravely — bravely for fifteen. It can't be 
denied that there was something heavy at 
his heart ; that he thought of what his life 
and his prospects had been ; of his uncle 
and the happy days at Oakfield whrai he 
was alive, and all the world wore smiles 
for Hfixry— «f Fumy, kind, gentle, affee- 
tbnate Fanny, that, although she could 
not protect him, still loved him as much 
as ever. It must be confessed too, that he 
occasionally thought of the comfortable 
bed he had left behind him ; and that 
when, by dint of walking and the fresh, 
night air he got an appetite, the alluring 
picture of the hot rolls, and the well- 
spread loeakfast table in the library, 
would, in spite of his heroic efiorts to 
deqiise all sach considerations, preseni 
themselves to his imagination in a too 
fssdnating fbrm« 

Tlien, though Harry would not have 
admitted to himself that he was afiraid, 
or tiiat there was anything to be afraid of ; 
yet ever and anon, when there was a dark 
turn in the road, or a mysterious looking 
shadow of some old tree with its arms 
waving in the wind fell across it ; or 
some i-estless bird of night fluttered from 
amongst its brancfae!^ and with its omi- 
nous cry sailed slowly through the air, 
there would bo something- fluttering, too, 
williin poor Harry's breast. But pre- 
sently wovM come the brisk rattle of re- 
volving -vdieeis, the lively smack of the 
ooachman^s whip, and one of the mails 
would dash past him ; or a heavy wagon 
would crawl by, and a- ^good night, 
master," from Uie wagoner, would put 
him in heart agaiUr 
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ThonghtB, too, of the future wofild in- 
trude. It was not qtdU certain that he 
would be admitted into one of his majesty's 
regiments of the line, rise to be a genend, 
and be knighted, although it was highly 
probable — ^and if this did not happen ex- 
aetly as Huny had planned, he did not 
very clearly see what else could. His 
whole arrang^nents had been entirely 
made on this supposition, his castle. with 
all its towers and battlements raised upon 
this foundation — if it slipped away, there 
was nothing left— like the fall of the Roes- 
berg, it carried ev^ything else with it. 
Occasional doubts as to whether he had 
really done the very best thing in the 
world for himself, would intrude ; and 
once or twice he wondered whether he 
had been missed ; and whether if he walk- 
ed straight back as fast as^ he could, and 
presented hhnself at the breakfast-table 
at the usual hour, the adventure might 
not remain wholly unknown. But he did 
not turn back ; and as the hours advanced, 
and the distance from Oakfidd increased, 
the expaiment became im^mictioable ; 
and therefore there was nothii^ left but 
to walk forward. 

As the morning dawned, and human 
beings begiua to be stirring, anoth^ Gror-^ 
gem presented itself to Harry's imagina- 
tion, which filled the place of all those 
which had been only vidons of the night, 
and were now melting aWay, in the bright 
beams of the rismg sun. This was the 
fear of being overtaken, and carried back 
in triumph by Graveston ; to be taunted, 
jeered, insulted, laughed at ; and finally 
forced, without the means of resistanee, 
to accompany him wherever he jdeased 
to take Mm, and coafotm to whatever 
arrangements he chose to make for him. 

"No!" said Harry, with a swelling 
heart, "never! Fd rather do anything 
in the worid ! Fd rsth^r be a common 
soldier, if I caaTt be an ofBeer*— Fd even 
rather get my living as a servant in some 
nice family, where the people would: be 
kind to me, perhaps^ when they found I 
wasa^nUmian — ^I'd submit to anything, 
anything inthe world, so that I can feel I'm 
my own mastery and not dependent upon 
that fellow ! And by the by," thought he, 
"surely, now that it's daylight, I'm very 



wrong to be walking along this high road, 
where I may be traced so easily if they 
send in pursuit of me. I'll strike off aeross 
the country instead of keeping the direet 
line to London, and find my way thither 
by some other route " 

Up(m this, Hjurry leaped over the first 
stile he came to, cut across several fields, 
till he found himseif in a very rural dis- 
trict, amongst hop gardens and pretty 
farm houses ; and on arriving at a neat 
little village, where he saw a pink horse 
standing upon three legs over a door, he 
entered and inquired if he could have 
some breakfast. 

A cleaa, healthy, honest-looking wo- 
man answered him in the £^rmative ; 
aiMl showing him into a neat little sanded 
parlour^ furnished with wooden chairs, deal 
tables, and adorned with whole-length por* 
traits of the Marquis of Granby, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and other worthies, she 
so(m set before him an excellent break- 
fast of brown bread, sweet butter, new 
milk for his tea, and a smoking rasher of 
bacon for a r^ish. 

Harry did justice to his fare, and felt 
himself an emperor. It was a capital com- 
mencement to his adventures; and it was 
the first breakfast that had ever been 
served at his own command and paid for 
fr(nn his own pocket. In short, it was 
tiiie first independent bread and butter 
Harry had ever eaten, and he relished it 
accordingly. 

The woman was so civil, too ; and after 
breakfast, having refreshed himself by 
dipping his head in some cold water, and 
having had his clothes brushed, he strolled 
into tibie little garden behind the house, 
where she invited him to make free with 
the fruit; in fine, the quarters were 
very agreeable, and Harry had walked 
all night ; the village, moreover, was in 
a. sheltered nook, quite off the direct road, 
where it was very unlikely he would be 
sought for; so after some consideration, 
he resolved to remain there tUl the next 
morning. 

An excellent dinner of eggs and bacon 
and hasty pudding, made an agreeable 
diversion in his day^s amusement ; after 
which, throwing himself across a row of 
wooden chairs that stood against the wall. 
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he fell fast asleep— -and, as soundly as if 
be had been on a bed of down, slept till 
his hostess came to inquire if be would 
have any tea. The tea, with its due accom- 
paniment of bread and butter, being swal- 
lowed in a sort of somniferous medium 
between sleeping and waking, he imme- 
diately afterwards retired to the humble 
but clean bed that had been provided for 
him ; and there, in a state of complete 
oblivion of all the joys and sorrows of 
this world, passed the hours till morning. 
Poor Harry ! it was too good a beginning 
to last. 

He awoke the next morning in a con- 
dition of perfect comfort; and having 
devoured a second edition of the good 
breakfast, and made some inquiries about 
his road, he started again on his journey ; 
and in this manner he continued to travel, 
keeping as wide as he could of the high 
i-oad from Oakfield to London ; walking 
by day and resting by night, till he had 
arrived within twenty miles of the great 
city. And so far he reached without any 
adventure worth recording. The small 
country inns he put up at, afforded him 
all the accommodation he needed; the 
guests he met at them were chiefly the 
honest farmers of the neighbourhood; 
the hosts were civU, the charges low, the 
weather fine, and the country pleasant ; 
no one asked him whence he came or 
whither he was going; and Harry in- 
dulged himself with easy stages by day 
and sound sleeps by night. 

It was about seven o'clock on the even- 
ing of his last day's journey, for he looked 
to make his entrance into London on the 
following morning, that he stepped into 
a small inn by the road side, which, not 
only with respect to its situation, but in 
its appearance also, bore a less rural and 
inviting aspect than those he had hither- 
to put up at. The sign was " The Admi- 
ral ;" and exalted on a high pole about 
three yards from the door, swung a rude 
representation of Admiral Jarvis. There 
was a trough for watering horses on one 
side of the house, and a set of ill-condi- 
tioned looking stables on the other. The 
echo of rude voices resounded from within ; 
and a powerful odour of beer and tobacco 
exhaled through the open door. 



Harry hesitated a little, for none of his 
senses were invited by the tokens they 
detected ; but he had already extended 
his walk an hour beyond its usual limits 
in the hope of meeting with some desir- 
able resting-place ; but these he perceived 
became more rare as he approached Lon- 
don. The character of the small inns 
became less rural, the hosts less simple 
and civil ; and the company he met, less 
unobjectionable. However, he was tired ; 
and reflecting that by going further he 
might fare worse, he resolved to content 
himself with such accommodation as 
" The Admiral" afforded. 

"How now. Master?" said a big bluff 
man, who advanced from an open door 
on the right, with a pewter porter pot in 
his hand, and wearing a blue apron, one 
corner of which was turned up and tucked 
into the waistband — ^^* What's to say?" 

" I wish to know if I can have some 
supper, and a bed here," replied Hany, 
rather abashed by the rude address. 

"There's little doubt of that," replied 
the host, taking a deliberate survey of 
Harry's accoutrements, " if so be that you 
can pay the score." 

" Certainly I can," answered Harry, not 
a little offended at the doubt expressed. 
"I don't expect you to feed me, nor lodge 
me either for nothing." 

" No offence, Master, no offence T' cried 
the rude host ; " but it's as well to be on 
the safe side : we get all sorts here." 

Harry felt a great inclination to turn 
round and walk out ; but he was afraid 
that, if he did so, the man would be inso- 
lent to him ; so he followed him into a 
small back room that looked on the stable- 
yard, where he requested he might have 
some tea ; which the host prombed should 
be forthcoming immediately. 

The room itself was evidently one re- 
served for such select visiters as preferred 
being alone to joining the smokers and 
porter and grog consumers that assembled 
in the other. The walls were covered with 
a dull-looking paper that appeared to have 
once been blue, but in which now neither 
pattern nor colour was discernible ; nu- 
merous stains of liquor, and sundry bare 
places where long stripes had been peeled 
off, testified that the occupants of even 
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that choice apartment did not always con- 
fine themselves within the limits of tem- 
perance and decorum. A small square 
bit of carpet with torn edges that laid 
traps for the toes, and of as nondescript 
a hue as the paper, was spread in the 
middle of the room, and over it stood an 
old battered, shattered, leaf and a half of 
a mahogany dining-table, scored, scratch- 
ed, and blotted with all manner of dis- 
figurements. Four ancient chairs with 
high backs, and black hair seats which 
had once been stuffed, but from which the 
chief part of the contents had either been 
consumed by moths, or abstracted through 
the large holes that appeared in the hair 
cloth, completed the furniture of this best 
apartment of the inn at B -. The win- 
dow was exceedingly dirty, and cut all 
over with plebeian names, and coarse 
rhymes ; and a bit of torn, faded, green 
stuff of an open texture, affected, in the 
form of a blind, to shut out the view of 
the stable-yard from the eye of the gen- 
teel customer within ; or to defend him 
from the obtrusive curiosity of the pro- 
fane vulgar without. The window ap- 
peared never to have been opened within 
the memory of man ; and the odour of 
the apartment, in which there was no 
chimney, perfectly corresponded with its 
other attractions. The wretched appoint- 
ments of the tea table, the battered tray, 
the cracked cup and saucer, the black pot 
with the I'emnant of a spout, the notched 
and broken knife, the stade, dirty-looking, 
ill-baked bread it was to cut, liie strong, 
yellow, salt butter, the coarse dingy lump 
sugar, and the pale blue drop of milk in 
a broken black ewer, were all in accor- 
dance. It was Harry's first introduction 
to the ungraceful adjuncts of poverty and 
humble life. Till now the experiences of 
his journey had not disclosed to him their 
vulgar and offensive side. The rural inns> 
with their clean whitewashed walls, their 
sanded floors, their chairs and tables of 
well-scrubbed deal, their neat gardens 
filled with cabbages, and French beans, 
and gooseberry and currant bushes, min- 
gled with pinks, and sweet peas, and 
hollyhocks, with a venerable apple-tree 
in one comer, and a little arbour twined 
with honeysuckles and sweet briar in the 



other — all this was lowly and simple, but 
not vulgar. Nothing that is pure and 
simple can be vulgar; but the dirty, 
stained paper, the faded, ragged carpet, 
and the mahogany table and chairs, in 

the select room of the inn at B , were 

all essentially vulgar, for they were in- 
tended to be genteel. 

Harry's high hopes and the exaltation 
of his spirits fell with his fortunes. Here 
was already a reverse ; a taste of the fu- 
ture, always supposing he was not made 
a general and a grand cross of the Bath ; 
the certainty of which events varied with 
the height of the quicksilver in the baro- 
meter of his comforts. It is delightful 
to be independent, and feel that one is 
master of his own actions ; but Harry 
found it impossible to enjoy these privi- 
leges to their full extent in the best room 

of the inn at B ; so, tired as he was, 

when he had taken enough of his unin- 
viting repast to appease the most urgent 
calls of his appetite, he went to the door 
to get a breath of fresh air ; but the vul- 
gar merriment, and the vulgar odours 
from within, still assailing his ears and 
his nostrils, he walked across the road, 
and swung hb legs over a gate that led 
into a turnip field. 

In this position he had^ sat some time, 
when he observed two men approaching 
from the London side, who on reaching 
the house, having taken a survey of its 
exterior, turned in. They both wore 
shabby black coats, and hats with very 
small brims ; and had that undefinable 
appearance of belonging to no recognised 
class, that led the beholder to imagine that 
they lived by no acknowledged means, but 
upon such means as accident or the exer- 
cise of their own enterprise or dexterity 
might furnish. 

Harry thought no more of them, but 
turned his reflections on his own affairs ; 
till they again attracted his attention by 
appearing at the door together. They 
seemed in dose consultation ; and one of 
them held a printed paper in his hand to 
which they occasionally referred, whilst 
they cast tiieir eyes so frequently across 
the road to where Harry was sitting, that 
he began to feel uncomfortable, and to 
fancy they were speaking of him. 
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So much did this notion pientil, that, 
at lengtli) he descended from the gate on 
the other side^ and walked np th& fidd, 
which was divided bj a path in the mid- 
dle. When he had moved a little way^ 
he could not help turning his head to see 
what the men were doing ; and he per- 
ceived that they were both leaning over 
the gate he had just left^ and were looking 
after him. 

Harry felt exceedingly annoyed, and 
began to be assailed with un^easant sus- 
picions. It occurred to him, could they 
be emissaries of Graveston ? They looked 
men fit for any mischief or ill service ; and 
their attrition was certainly singularly 
directed to him. At the extremity of the 
field was a stile which gave access to an- 
other ; he crossed it ; and when he did so 
the men leaped over the gate, and walked 
up the turnip field, as if resolved to keep 
him still in view. 

This was so disagreeable, and he felt so 
much averse to the idea of finding himself 
in their company remote from the house, 
that when he had crossed the second field, 
instead of going further, he seated himself 
on the stile : upon which they drew up, 
and seated themselves upon the opposite 
one. 

It was too evident to Harry that they 
were watching him ; and a host of appre- 
hensions and suspicions rushed into his 
mind with the conviction. Either they 
were sent in search of him, or they were 
induced, by perceiving he was a young 
gentleman, alone and unprotected, to form 
some evil design against his person or his 
pocket. 

'' Perhaps they suppose I have money, 
and they mean to rob me," said he ; ^^ and 
if they take what little I have, what am 
I to do when I get to London T And as 
the evening was drawing on, he thought 
he should be safer near the house ; ^^aiul 
there's my bundle, by the by, in thit par- 
lour ; somebody may walk off with that 
too," he added, as he jumped off the stile 
and turned his st^ps towards the inn. 

When the two men saw him move, they 
followed his example ; and lounging slowly 
back, ^^ marshalled him the way that 1» 
was going" — Macbeth's dagger could not 
be more disagreeable* 



Hurry, to avoid than, walked straight 
into the house, and into his odious parlour ; 
wheE^however,he found the pocket hand-> 
kerchief that contained aU his worldly 
goods, quite safe. He was hungry, and 
would have been glad of some supper; 
and tired, and would have been glad to 
go to bed ; but he distrusted both the sup- 
per and the bed. He doubted the roof he 
was under being an honest one ; and of 
all places in the world, bed is the least 
inviting where such a suq^icion prevails 
— even according to the landlord's own 
admission, ^<he got all sorts there ;" and 
the sample Harry had seen,, slight as was 
his experience of mankind, unpleasantly 
confirmed the assertion; So as he felt he 
must do something, for it was impossible 
to sit in the wretched room doing nothing, 
he decided on the supper, as the least evil 
of the two. 

The supper, when it appeared, promised 
better than the tei^*— it was more in the 
line of business at ^^ The Admiral," where 
such ^^ thin potations," were seldom called 
for ; and the remains of* a cold round of 
beef, the loaf he had at tea, and a pint of 
porter in a pewter pot, graced, the dirty 
and scanty table-cloth. 

Harry had just cut himsdf a slice of 
meat and a comer of the loaf, and was 
preparing to make hunself some amends 
for his previousfast, when the^door opened, 
and the landlord usJiered in the two odious 
men in black — announdng that the gen- 
tlemen requested permission to join the 
ycMing gentleman at supper. 

Banquo's ghost was not a more unwel- 
come visiter. Hany coloured to the eyes, 
and looked confused and annoyed, but he 
had not courage to object. In fact, he 
had a notion that his objections, had he 
made any, would have been of very little 
avail ; so he went (m. eating his supper as 
composedly as he could, without raising 
his eyes from his {date, or taking any no- 
tice of his con^pany. The landlord brought 
them knives, and forks, and {dates, and a 
pot of porter; and they straightway helped 
themselves^ and.be^A to feed like oft* 
triches4 

" Here's to you. Sir," said one of than, 
raising the pewter vessel to his lips. Hany^ 
bowed. 
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**You don't feed, Sir/' continued the 
man. One 'ud expect a- youngster like 
you'd be mofe pec^^bsh after your walk. 
And tMs here round 's capital/' 

" Tve eat very well," replied Hany, 
who nnght hare added, ^^the sauce has 
spoiled the supper." 

"I' take it, now, youVe trudged some 
miles since sunrise V* pursued the man. 

"Not far," answered Harry, wishing 
to imply that he rather belonged to the 
neighbourhood, than came from a dis- 
tance. 

" How many miles can you do in a day, 
now, without knocking up?" continued 
the questioned. 

" I really don't know," replied Harry, 
**I never tried." 

"Perhaps twenty?" said the man. 

" Perhaps I might, if I tried," said 
Harry. 

"Twenty a day, keeping on for four or 
fire days running, is enough for a young- 
ster at your age," obseryed the man who 
had not before spoken. 

Harry thought the speech singular; for 
it was just five days since he left Oakfield ; 
and the twenty miles a day had been much 
about his rate of travelling. 

" How does- the country look down- 
wards T inquired the first speaker. 

" I've not seen much of the country,^* 
said Hany. " I believe it's looking very 
weU." 

" flops lookingpretty smartish T asked 
the man. 

" Odd again," thought Harrj-. "How 
should he know that I have come through 
the hop districts ? I don^ know, I'm sure," 
he answered. 

" You're making direct for Lunnun, I 
take it T said the second man. 

"To be sure he is," said the other, per- 
ceiving that Harry was not disposed to 
answer. "That's the plac&to make a 
fortinin. Istft it, Sr?" 

"I don't know, indeed," said Hany, 
sulkily, "I never was there*" 

" No, no, you am't there yet/' said the 
man, with a stneer ; "bat you're going, 
you know. I'tftke^ it, now, you reckon 
upon being there toHXK»row ; don't you?" 

" I'm by no means vure Pm going there 
at all," replied Baoj, whose cheeks were 



by this time orimson with vexation and 
annoyance, and whose countenance plain- 
ly denoted his feelings. 

"Oh, you shouldn't balk yourself," 
said the man, in an ironical tone ; "in 
for a penny in for a poimd — ^neck or no- 
thing. I'm always for carrying things 
through, r am. You'll be off, I s pose, 
by times in the morning T 

To this inquiry Harry made no answer. 

" I wonder what o'clock it is," said the 
second man. " Have you a watch, Lar- 
kms?" 

"No,Iha'n't,"repnedLarkins. "Per- 
haps you can tell us what o'clock it is, 
Sir?" added he, addressing Harry, and 
directing his eye to where the boy's little 
chain and seals hanging out, betokened 
that he had a watch within. 

Harry did not know how to evade an- 
swering the question, so he unwillingly 
drew out poor Fanny's present, for it was 
a watch she had given him on his birth- 
day ; and his initials and crest were en- 
graven on it. 

"It'd half-past nine," he answered; 
and was about to replace his timepiece in 
his pocket ; when the man nearest him 
stretched out his hand, and without vio- 
lence but in a manner that denoted he 
was determined to have it, took it away 
from him. 

Harry started up, for he thought they 
intended to rob him. 

"Sit down. Sir, sit down; don't be 
flhrried,^* said the man. "No harm's 
meant. You shall have your watch again 
directly ; I only want to look at it." 

"Rale metal," observed Larkins, as he 
and his <$ompanion examined Ihe watch ; 
observing the initials, the engravings on 
the seals, and evening it to read the 
maker's name ; after which they handed 
it back to Harry ; and asked him if he'd 
join them in a glass of brandy and water; 
to which polite invitation he answered in 
the negative, and said he was going to bed. 
They admitted that he couldn't do better, 
as he'd be the fitter for his next day's 
journey ; so with that encouragement, he 
rang the bell, and asked to be shown to 
hisbed-room# 

A dirty drab of a girl brought him a 
flaring bit of tallow candle in a tall. 
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crooked, copper candlestick, and desired 
him to follow her. 

"I'll take care to lock my door," thought 
he, as he took leave of his friends, " and 
I'll be off by daylight in the morning, 
that I may escape them, if possible ;" but 
he didn't feel very sure that it would be 
possible; for he still believed, that for 
some purpose or another, tliey were watch- 
ing his proceedings. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HARRT MAKES AN EFFORT TO PART COMPANY WITH 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN IN BLACK ; AND MEETS 
WITH ANOTHER ADVENTURE. 

"Well," exclaimed Larkins, when Harry 
had closed the door, "ar'n't this prime 
luck?" 

" It's the right covey," said the other, 
taking a printed paper from his pocket. 
"No mistake." 

" Read it," said Larkins. 

" ' Fifty pounds reward,' said the other, 
spreading the paper on the table before 
him, * Left his home, on the night of the 
15th, from the neighbourhood of Maple- 
ton — a young gentleman, five feet three 
and a half in height^ figure slight, fair 
complexion, hair brown, eyes dark, fea- 
tures handsome. He wore a blue jacket 
with a velvet collar, a black silk waist- 
coat, iron-gray trousers, and a black rib- 
bon round his neck ; and is supposed to 
have carried a small bundle, in a red silk 
handkerchief. He bad also a silver watch, 
on which were engi-aven the letters H. L. 
and a crest. Makers name Grierson. 
Fifty pounds will be given to whoever 
will bring the above young gentleman 
safely to No. 7, Mark Lane ; or give such 
information as shall lead to his discovery.' " 

" All right," said Larkins, " ey'ry par- 
tick'ler." 

" D you think he smokes us ? " said the 
other, whose name was Gomm. 

" He don't like us," said Larkins, "but 
that's nat'raL Thinks we want to pluck 
him." 

" All he's got about him, watch and all, 
wouldn't fetch ten pounds,'^ answered 
Gomm. 



" No, no," said Larkins : " t'other's #he 
go ; all safe too." 

" Let's have another jorum," said Gomm 
— " the covey '11 pay the tick," so they 
called for another edition of brandy and 
water, and invited the landlord to give 
them his company. 

" You're in luck, gentlemen," said the 
host, when he heard their story. "It 
might have fell to me, if I'd seen the bill; 
for I'd a notion from the first he was on 
a lark, and had a mind to ax him a few 
questions ; but he held up his head, and 
war'n't over communicative." 

" It was just an accident," said Gomm, 
" that I see'd it. We were coming through 
Southwark yesterday, and I spied a man 
afore us sticking the bills ; so I stopped 
to read one on 'em — and I said says I to 
Larkins, that'ud be a fine fish to catch, if 
we could light on him — *' 

"Let's get his marks, says I," said 
Larkins, intersecting the course of his 
fiiend's naiTation, "who knows but we 
may light on him ? The road we're go- 
ing's as like as any for him to take, if he's 
making for Lunnun ; as they all do, when 
they go upon a lark." 

" So I ax'd the fellow for a bill," said 
Gomm ; " and sure enough what should 
I see as we come down the road but the 
very identical covey." 

" You see'd him?" exclaimed Larkins, 
"/ see'd him, if you please. You'd ha' 
walked on, and never stopped till we got 
to Rochester, as we'd fixed on, if I liadn t 
twigged him." 

" I had my eye on him," said Gomm, 
** afore ever you spoke, and had been sur- 
weying him for some time." 

" Why didn't you say so then ?" asked 
Larkins. 

" Cause 'twas no use speaking till I 
was sure," answered Gomm ; " besides he 
was looking at us, and I didn't want to 
set him a suspecting of anything till we 
had him safe, fie might ha' been off 
afore we'd time to see his marks." 

Upon this Mr. Larkins contradicted Mr 
Gomm, and asserted that he was sure he 
had not seen him till he had himself drawn 
his attention to the lad swinging on the 
gate. Mr Gomm swore that he had; and 
added that if he hadn't first observed the 
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bill-sticker in Southwark, Mr Larkins 
would never haye known anything about 
the fugitive at all ; and thus, from less to 
more, they, quarrelled as to who had con- 
tributed most to the discovery, and who 
had a claim upon the largest share of the 
fifty pounds. In short, each felt that he 
could have accomplished the business as 
well by himself, and was not disposed to 
admit a partnership in the reward. When 
they had quarrelled sufficiently, the host 
interfered, and succeeded in bringing about 
a reconciliation ; upon which they called 
for more liquor, and sat drinking fur into 
the night. 

The bed-room to which Harry ascended, 
was not raised more than half-a-dozen 
stairs above the ground-floor, and appeared 
to be a small offset from the house built 
over the stable-yard. It contained two 
beds standing near together, each furnish- 
ed with blue checked curtains, and a red 
worsted quilt. The rest of the appoint- 
ments consbted of two chairs, which had 
once had straw seats, but had now scarce- 
ly any seats at all ; a ricketty painted 
table, with an old looking-glass on it, that 
being cracked across the middle, presented 
to the eye of the curious, two half faces 
that did not appear to have any connexion 
with each other ; a washing stand, with 
the legs tied, to keep them from a disunion 
which would have been fatal to the secu- 
rity of the whole body, together with that 
of the cracked basin and ewer which it 
supported. 

^^ Is there a key to the door T inquired 
Harry of the girl, as he examined the 
lock. 

" A key !" said she, " no ; what do you 
want witti a key V* 

" To lock the door," replied Harry, « to 
be sure." . 

" Lock the door !" exclaimed the girl, 
looking at him with astonishment at so 
unreasonable a proposition, ^ how be the 
other company to get in, if you locks the 
doorr 

"Other company!" said Harry. "What 
other company ? You mustn't put any- 
body else into this room." 

" Mustn't I ?" said the girl. " Where 
be the gentleman to sleep then, when we 
han't no other roomf' 



** What gentlemen r asked Harry. 

" The two gentlemen as supped in the 
best parlour,'' answered the servant. 
" They've bespoke this here t'other bed." 

" I won't let anybody sleep in my room," 
said Harry. 

*' What for ?" said she contemptuously, 
**you can't sleep in both beds yourself, 
canyon? Where's the harm of having 
two Christ'ens to sleep in the room with 
you?" and without waiting to hear fur- 
ther objections to an arrangement that 
appeared to her so unobjectionable, she 
wfdked out of the room. 

Harry stood aghast ! To sleep in the 
room with the two odious men in black ! 
The thing was impossible ! There was 
not only disgust, but an overpowering 
sense of danger — "Then that was why 
they gave me back my watch," said he, 
" because they can take it in the night, and 
perhaps they mean to murder me too !" 

Whether Gaveston had sent them to find 
him out, or whether their object was plun- 
der, that they had evil designs against him 
he felt assured. How was he to escape 
them ? Should he throw himself on the 
protection of the landlord ? But he was by 
no means certain that the landlord was 
any better than his customers. He still 
heard the voices of the noisy topers in the 
front room below, that echoed with their 
rude merriment, and vulgar songs ; but 
if he addressed his apprehensions to them 
what could he expect but insult and laugh- 
ter? Harry, like other boys, had read 
strange stories of treacherous hosts, and 
murdered travellers ; and he searched 
about for the trap-door through which his 
body was to be conveyed away when they 
had murdered him ; and. Oh horror ! he 
found it ! There was actually a trap in the 
floor. Here was the confirmation of his 
worst suspicions ! He had fallen into a den 
of thieves and murderers, and was doomed 
to die the death of his poor uncle ; to be 
murdered in an inn ! Oh, how he arraigned 
his folly ! How he wished himself back 
under Fanny's roof ! There danger could 
not reach him ; and whilst she knew where 
he was, Gaveston dared not have touched 
his life. But now, no one knew where 
he was ; he was witiiout defence, without 
protection ; and with little peril to his 
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enemies he miglit be pnt out* of the way 
and Ms dutiny nevo^r discuvend. 

He softly opmed iht dooi^ smi Bbtened 
to the vxwcea- briow. He ne* only heard 
those in the front Toom, bmt he- dkiin- 
guifVed those of his friends m tile baek 
parionr. He Hionght there wa» a third 
amongst tiiem ; and cm TentnriBg a little 
nearer, he discoyered it wm thafe of tiie 
hmdlord. The frrmt door of the house 
stood widb open t&e while, and^lo^ed wry 
inyiting; The door of the poribnr was 
■shnt, bnt that of the front room w» fenetfy 
open ; he discerned the ligh^ dbonii^ hsto 
the passage. Should hot be^ a^ to^ pass 
unobserred'? Or, if the ocenpanfff oti^ 
room saw him, wenlii they stop hm ? 

He was yet debating- these eesen^al 
point? when the doa^ of tiie pailowr orpeo^ 
ed, and the hmdlord come out; Harry 
had baardy^time to- retreat onl et ngiit. 
The host passed into the froat roem^ aad 
said something to t^ people m It. Harry 
gently closed his- room door tikat the ligM 
withiit m%ht not betray him ; and th«ra 
«onceedmg his persos behiifd a pvojeetiim 
of the wainscot, he watched tile> proeeed- 
ings below. Piresently the laodSm^ eame 
out again, and went intO' hie bar, wi^i^ 
was on the o|ifN»lte side of the passagt to 
the best parloof, and in a ftwmdnntes he 
descried Sal, the maid<>Brarraoi% who* had 
tnrned snch a deaf ear to- hnk ea^mstala'- 
tions, bearing* a tr»y into^ the frmrt room, 
on which weiv snndry pewter *pota^ J^^^P^ 
and glasses. She liien retnnred to Sat 
bar ; and, anon, the landlord hims^ ap^ 
peared, loaded with a fresh simply oi 
Hquor, which he carried into iSk% hwk 
parlonr, and shut the dbor ; and ere long, 
he heard hie roice mingling wif^ iSxat^tai 
Larkine and €romm in hm# debaf». 

«*Now,'*thooght Harry, "is my ^tete^ 
They^n none of tinm stnr till thefin 
drank that, at aH eyen«i ;*^ «id he step- 
ped baek into his room am^ fstehed hk 
bundle and his hat ; whidh MmiI asrtii^e^ hi 
the heat of his sospicioBs of the g&M%mak 
in black, he had fertmiaitely bro^rl wp 
stairs with him. 

He came out sol^y ; and after waiting 
an instant to inke a final sopirey^ he had 
jnst set his foot on the first stair, when^ 
to^his dismay, Sal the maid eame out of! 



the bar, and baa^fed ta the front door; 
alter whnh she agate- xetmnsd into her 
d^i. 

Herewaeacataatro^! His last hope 
cot off; for it was- utterly imposnUe ha 
eomld (ypen the door without b^ag heard* 
He returned tohia room, and «tthig down 
oa ^SK nde of hie miserable bed, hi burst 
into team Be waa, l^n, doemed to die 
in that wretched pkiee ; and he wmidered 
if his poor maamna waalookiag dawa from 
hevren in j»ty for lam meiaiusholy fitte* 
Ber ffweet gentle fnce rose up before him 
-HBO did 1^ image cf hia kisd uncle, and 
aU the friends who had ever lo^ed him« 
]K peer heart swelled aa if- it would burst 
wiift tile sffeny of these t^niNr mesaoiisa 
and regieta; and the bitter eoutsast be- 
twixt liie past and Ifiepcasesb. 

When i^e paroKysat had a little abated, 
he again reae and teefcad out ; att beiaw 
WHS aa it had been ; ilU outer do^ slili 
dosed. Snddenfy, he^ught d the win* 
dow 7 it eonid net be t«ry h%l^ for tbs 
reem was but Mttie raised aboTa the lo^iper 
floor. Qe shut*- Ins ctoor again, andr ex* 
as^wd idle window. Itwaai&thelaittiee 
£m^iod, eminstingof amsHtiEBBecomeBeed 
pieees of glass, united by leadea banda^ 
taid opeawd in tibe centre wi!& a latdu 

"Be unfEwteoed i^ and koked ont-*-the 
^slttDGefrom the grausdun^afetibingto 
an active bey, more eepeeiftUy^enewhe 
ifn» flying fdir Ms life. The only thiagio 
be feined wm, i&at there might be seme 
one yet stirring in the stable-yazd ; bui 
aU seemed quiet. Ha stopped back and 
closed thd curtsons of his bed all areuikd ; 
untied his bundle and threw the red hand* 
kerchief e(mfl|>ieaouBly aoeeas the baek of 
a chair by the bed side ; eactinguiBkedthe 
eandk^ and set that aleo ea tin ehair, as 
if it had been put out after he waa ia bed; 
ami then, widest farther pause or deli- 
beratioK, he kt himaelf dmn from the 
window; hanging by tile si8 with one 
hanc^ ^ihit, he domd it alter him with 
the other. AU was as quiet as he cooid 
desire. He stepped softiy paat the! win- 
dow of the beat' parfeur, and heard iSn 
voices of his dieaded cxHrnpanloBa appa- 
rently raised m anger; they were just 
then m the crisis of their diqavtOy as to 
whom belonged thd nueritofflflit daMO(rcr«> 
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ing Bsxry*. He wm afiaid ^tux^ might 
he a dog; but &ere yms none ; and he 
f aeaed mtHkir that little ardsway into tlie 
high road ; ozoBsed ky and fied asiofls the 
fields that he had walked &wr. m tfav 
evexdag. Be lememhraed Ux have seen 
anuike liai^g from a chisme j soiaftiwheEe 
in that di»eiion; it ndght he foBm a 
f azmhMBtt wheze he eaaid. doint pveleG»- 
tien ; and,, ai all eTenti^ he thought hia 
enemieff wo«ld ha bdok. likely to pnasma 
him, if diey ehaae^ to> do so at all, ahag 
the high road than aeiaas the oomrio^. 

Fes some tiou^ Many walked on. rmy 
ftaiy oecaaiGnayy faxyiBg his pace with a 
can.; andinthaeoeii^ilkafrhiatezierljait 
him, feigetting: that ha waa tiled. 

At length, howe^er^ hlst legs taolc tibta 
liberty of remyadiwg htm that they had 
been going all day ; and he would have 
been very glad to have found an open bam 
door, or some sort of shelter where he 
might have obtained a few hours' rest ; 
but nothing o£ the sevt presented itself. 
Indeed Harry was approaching a neigh- 
bourhood where peopleleave nothing open 
that they can keep ckaedr-he was draw- 
ing near to Grayesend. 

Bdicately nartaored. aa he had hsen^ h» 
was a£niid.to^ lie: daasa and sle^apanithe 
datmftggSBK;. and ali»Kd,.too9 lab his par^ 
aasn magirt. rtes^ i^cmi ^m^dia^ ha 
fl^pt I bnt he waa tae eidiaBsted to go 
furitherwithoRit seas xespbe,. and ha ladb- 
ed abonfefor a flBHkthait wcoJd affadlhiat 
a place af . rcpoia. The mona ffaot had 
lighted him. fmm Qakidd waa wanh^g 
now, bnt. the lu^ waa daar;. and da 
pnjpfe canopy ahoioB. him waa i^ngisd 
wrl^ coBflxtlaaa gi»nt» The fisoli he wav 
Id, wafr tiie laat ai & aeritti thai he had 
been growiingy ani lad into ther h%h road 
by a stile ;. thvo^ seat he eonld disoam 
was the lAep of tiutstile^ a deaizafalie ena 
enough in Ma fl M i* . ii nw timflgi^ aauBm it 
albrded tha eenrameBae ol xesting his 
baek againat tha baca;: bat it had ii» 
fault of being caB(^Bsi»ii& HoweToi^ 
there waa na choice — he waa now far 
awi^ fipom tha o£oua moy.aiBA he aat 
dawn upea ii^ reaalviBgr to tsxmt to faia 
ears to wain;hba,^]ft tim% of approadiEE^ 
danger. 

But his moat T%araas.effi)ct8eoidd not 



defbnd him from lyiing into a doze^ which 
weald, doubileBS, ere long have terminated 
is a aonnd nap, had he not, in his imper- 
ftct sleep,.drwned that he was. in. bed at 
the imx ; and that he heard the yoices of 
the gKEdonen in bhsck as they were 
aaen^iDg tilie t^airs, oonsaltmg as to what 
manaar of death they should inflict upon 
him. He started awake with the horror 
that seized him — and he fancied he heard 
tbam stiSr— a moment more aad he was 
SBie cfrit ; at least, he was sure he h^urd 
Ibalatepaand'voiees approaching, although 
ha eoald mat diatingoish what they were 
aajwig* 

Bia first impnhie waa^ to junifp ovcar the 
stile into the high read ; but just as he 
waa absat to do so, a moving shadow fall- 
ing- aeroaa it,, eai^ht his eye, and shelved 
him he was going the wrong way ; the 
pBiaeaa wexe appxeaching by the road ; 
haa oniy resource was to crouch down 
and^ tiia badges which he did instioe** 
tirrilyj. aitfasagb^ as the strangers were 
coming from an opposite direction, he had 
no pacticBlaa reason to fear them, nor to 
soppoae tiiiey were in pnrsait of him« 

They gradually drew near, walking very 
idowly ; and speaking so knr,! that Marry 
odbbM net catch a word of the eonversa- 
tEon« He? fistened intensely to ascertain 
if tha vaiaes were those of Laxkina and 
Gonan. ;. bat he could not be certain. At 
haagGiy, hwmever, when they reached the 
stBe iiiey ste^iped, and he waa afraid they 
w&ee ahoat to cross it; but instep of 
doing so, lioey drew up, and pl&cing-their 
backs against it, they continued their 
oxdioquy. 

^There's no danger of our being sua- 
peoted^^ said one of the persons. **Bvery 
man on 'em t^dnks we are at sea in the 
WaBfax. Th^ don't know we got ashore 
agaaa at SciHy. How should they ?" 

^Itakek it rise's sane to dn^ down with 
the tide to-morrow," said the other. 

^Snze enough" answered the: first 
"^Bat s'pose. she didn't she'll be down 
nasttide.'^ 

"-But then sha might be off MBEEt mom- 
nig, and: that wouldn't do, no lew." 

^-Shie^ll. ba down to-norrow," said the 
fizst*. ^BiJyi Jones heard the captain say 
so for sartain." 
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" Is Bill sure of the second watch ? " 

"Sartain," said the other. "If all's 
right, he*ll hang a white flag over her 
starboard. If we don't see the white flag, 
we're to keep ofi^. If so he it's as clear as 
it is to-night^ we should see it from the 
shore ; hut a cloudy sky would suit better." 

" There's no fear but what he's got the 
chest aboard with him, I s'pose ?" said the 
second speaker. 

"Sure to have it," replied the first; 
" promised to take it out with him this 
voyage, 'cause the girl's to be spliced, and 
wants it. Bill heard him order his own 
servant to fetch it. The only fear I know 
is, that he may sleep ashore. He does 
sometimes, but not often." 

" It'oud be the easier done," answered 
the second ; " there'd be no difficulty then 
whatsomed'ever." 

" And let him offV* exclaimed the first. 
"Not if I can help it. Whatever you 
may think on't, I'd sooner have his life 
than the jewels, if so be I could only have 
one on 'em, — b—t him l" 

"The sun'll be up in another hour," 
observed the second; "we'd better be 
moving ofi^" 

"We'll keep ourselves snug at the 
Pretty PoUy till nightfall," said the first, 
as they moved away—" we shall see her 
coming down along ** and the re- 
mainder of the sentence was lost to Harry. 
" Villains too," said he to himself, " but 
they are not my villains, at any rate. How- 
ever, it's fortunate I hid myself, for they 
might have robbed me, if they'd done 
nothing worse.". 

Lest he should fall in with them, Harry 
thought it advisable to remain where he 
was till the sun was above the horizon ; 
and then, his valour fortified by the broad 
light of the day, he jumped over the stile, 
and directed hb steps to the westward, 
which he knew must be the side London 
lay on. - ^ 

He had scarcely advanced a mile, when 
he was cheered by the sight of a laige 
town, with the thin smoke of the newly- 
lighted fires curling up through the atmo- 
sphere, and the tall masts of numerous 
vessels, some with their blue peters wav- 
ing in the breeze, appearing at intervals 
between the chimneys. , 



With renewed vigour he quickened his 
pace; and having passed through the 
suburbs, where he remaiked seveial inns 
that bore a striking resemblance, hosts as 
well as houses, to the one he had fled from 
in the night, he soon found himself at the 
entrance of a long, decent looking street*; 
where perceiving an elderly man taking 
down the shutters from a respectable shop, 
he requested he would recommend him to 
an inn. The man pointed out one two 
doors ofi^, where he assured him he would 
be very comfortable*; Harry, following 
his advice, addressed himself to a sleepy- 
looking waiter he saw standing at the 
door, who forthwith introduced him into 
the cofiee-room ; there, after a reasonable 
interval, he procured some breakfast, and 
then, weary and exhausted, he went to 
bed. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HARBY MAKES A NEW ACqUAINTANCE, AND PBOVES 
HIMSELF A HERO. 

In a blessed oblivion of the two gentle- 
men in black, and of all his other troubles, 
Harry spent the day succeeding the event- 
ful night — the history of whidi we have 
detailed in the last chapter — ^and he might 
possibly have slept for twelve hours more, 
but that the chambermaid, whose good- 
will had been won by his handsome face 
and pleasing manners in the morning 
when she conducted him to his room, took 
the liberty of putting in her head to in- 
vestigate ^e cause of his protracted silence 
and eclipse. He was still fast asleep, and 
she walked up to his bedside to look at 
him. Harry opened his eyes, and beheld 
the roimd, good-humoured face of the 
woman leaning over his pillow. 
, " Is it time to get up T said he, not re- 
• ^ collecting at first the circumstances that 
had brought him there. 

" You need not get up if you don't like, 
my dear," said she ; " but you'd better let 
me bring you some tea. You've had no 
dinner ; and you'll be starved." 

" I think I should like some tea," said 
Harry, sitting up in the bed. 
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" 1*11 bring you some," said the woman ; 
" what would you like to eat ?** 

" 1 think 1*11 get up," said Harry, be- 
ginning to shake off the drowsiness of his 
long slumber, " I believe I've had sleep 
enough." 

" You must have walked a great way to 
be so tired," remarked the chambermaid. 
" Had you been travelling all night V 

"A great part of it," replied Harry. 
" And, besides that, I'd a sad fright. 1 
pat up at an inn where Td reason to sus- 
pect they'd some bad designs against me, 
and I ran away." 

" Lawk, my dear," said the chamber- 
maid, " sure they would not hui-t such a 
lamb as you !" 

"I don't know," replied he. "I can 
tell you I'm very glad I got away. The 
chambermaid was such a wretch too- 
very unlike you, I assure you." 

This last compliment completed Harry's 
conquest ; and Jenny having satisfied 
herself that he was provided with every- 
thing he wanted in his room, proceeded 
down stairs in order to use her interest 
with the waiter, that he might have a 
comfortable meal prepared for him against 
he was dressed. 

The contrast between the comforts of 
his present situation, and the terrors and 
miseries of the preceding evening, was a 
most agreeable one to Harry ; and the 
kind solicitude of the chambermaid, and 
the civility of the waiter, as they hovered 
about his tea-table, quite wanned his 
heart, and cheered his spirits. 

" What ship was that came down along 
just now?" asked Jenny of the waiter. 

" The Fire Fly, Captain Gkssford," re- 
plied lie ; " bound for Jamaica. I should 
not wonder if we have him up here to 
supper by and by. He most times gives 
a supper before he sails." 

" Perhaps, my dear," said Jenny, " you 
never saw any shipping ?" 

« No," replied Harry, " I never did." 

" Well, then," said she, " I'm sure it 
would be worth your while to walk down 
to the shore. You'll see a sight of it 
there, and it ar'n't two minutes* walk." 

Harry said he thought it would do him 
good after sleeping so much ; so he took 
her directions, and set off. 
No. IX. 



It was really an interesting sight to 
him, and he stood gazing with wonder 
and admiration at the forest of masts, and 
the monstrous hulks, heaving to and fro 
on the waves ; and thinking he should 
like to go on board some of them, and be 
initiated into the mysteries of the interior. 
One particularly attracted his attention. 
It was a beautiful vessel, with a fine gilt 
figure-head that glistened in the beams of 
the setting sun ; and she was just in the 
act of lowering her white sails and throw- 
ing out her anchor. Harry thought it \ 
would be very pleasant to go to sea in 
such a fine ship ; and wondered whether, i 
if he did not succeed in getting into the 
army, he might not possibly be more for- | 
tunate witli the navy, | 

As soon as she had dropped her anchor, 
Harry, who continued to watch her mo- 
tions with the curiosity of a boy to whom 
such scenes were new, observed them lower- 
ing a boat, into which, as soon as it touched 
the water, leaped several men in white 
jackets. 

" It's the captain's gig," observed some 
of the bystanders. " He's coming ashore." 

The long, narrow boat vaulted over the 
waves, impelled by the regular strokes of 
the oarsmen, and soon touched the strand ; 
and a handsome-looking, middle aged man, 
with rather a stem expression of counte- 
nance, stepped out. 

" Shall we lay to. Sir ?" asked the steers- 
man, touching his hat, "No," replied 
the captain, " I shall sleep ashore ;" and 
he walked quickly away ; whilst Hany 
still stood watching the progress of the 
graceful boat on her return to the ship. 

After he had strolled through the prin- 
cipal parts of the town, when he at length 
returned to the inn he found the house in 
some bustle. Captain Glassford had ar- 
rived, and, as the waiter expected, had 
ordered supper for himself and friends. 
Harry thought he should be as well out 
of the way ; and as he felt that, in spite 
of his day's rest, sleep was still in arrears 
to him, he went to bed. 

It was late when he descended to the 
coffee-room the next morning, where the 
waiter had placed his breakfast. He had 
tied up his little bundle before he came 
down, intending to start for London with- 

K 
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<nit fiutiier delay ; and with a feeHng of 
regret he sat down to eat his hut meal 
where he had met so much ctTility and 
good treatment. 

Whilst he was waiting for his tea and 
toast, a gentleman who had been seated 
in one of the recesses with a newspaper 
in his hand, arose, and walked over to the 
hearth where Harry was standing warm* 
ing himself by a little fire that had been 
jnst pat in the grate on account of the 
frostiness of the morning. 

^^ A bit of fire is not nnacceptable/' 
observed the stranger, whom Harry re- 
cognised as the captain of the yessel he 
had seen dropping her anchor on the pre- 
ceding evening, and who had afterwards 
come ashore in his gig. 

Harry said it was very cool; but he 
thought it must be colder in a ship ; and 
he asked if there were fires on board ; and 
made some other inquiries with respect to 
the internal arrangements of a vessel ; so 
that horn one thing to another they fell 
into conversation, and the captain pro- 
posed that they should eat their breakfast 
at the same table ; an offer which Harry 
gladly accepted, and by which he was 
much a gainer ; for the captain ordered 
a luxuriant breakfast, of which he urged 
his young companion freely to partite, 
and for which he would not permit him 
to pay any share of the expense. 

"if you never saw the interior of a 
ship," said the captain, ^^ suppose you go 
on board with me this afternoon. The 
novelty will amuse you for some hoars ; 
and my gig shall put you ashore at night. 
I shall sleep on board myself as I intend 
sailing with the morning's tide." 

Harry hesitated a little, for he thought 
he ought not to lose more time ; besides 
that his funds were daily reducing, and 
he was dreadfully afraid of thdr being 
exhausted before his objects in London 
were accomplished. StiU the temptation 
was great— '" besides," thought he, "I 
should like to see the inside of a ship, and 
how people live in one ; for who knows 
but I myself may be a sailor some day V 
so he finally resolved to defer his journey 
another day, and acc^t of Captain Glass- 
ford's invitation. 

**If you'll meet me at four o'clock," 



said the c^itain, ^ wiwfe you say you saw^ 
me come ashwe last night, FU take you 
off in my gig." 

When the breakfast was ended the cap- 
tain went out ; and Harry, who found the 
shipping the most attractive object, walked 
down to the strand and seated himsdf on 
the edge of a boat, where he could be 
amused with watching the proceedings 
in the various vessels that were anchored 
near the shore. The Fire Fly lay farther 
out than some of the others, but yet not 
so far but he could see the crew moving 
about, apparently washiug and cleaning 
the decks. One man he observed come to 
the side, shake a white cloth over several 
times ; and once or twice he left it hang- 
ing there for some minutes as if to dry. 

The morning passed quickly enough in 
a scene so new, and after returning to the 
inn to take some dinner, Harry repaired 
again to the strand to keep his appoint- 
ment. 

Punctual as the hour the captain ap- 
pealed, and the gig was as punctually 
there to met him : and, rapidly borne over 
the waves by the light boat, a few minutes 
saw Harry, on board the Fire Fly. 

Having first taken him to his own cabin, 
and shown him everything there, Captain 
Glassford called one of the officers and 
committed him to his care. 

* You'll find plenty to smaae you," he 
said, "for two or three hours. I've got 
some letters to write ; but when tea 's 
ready I shall send to you." 

There was amusement enough, and 
Harry found so many questions to ask, 
and the young man, whom Captain Glass- 
ford had selected for his intelligence, was 
so willing to give information, that the 
afternoon passed rapidly away. At seven 
o'clock he was invited to tea with the cap- 
tain, who treated him with great kindness, 
and showed him his arms, and a variety 
of curiosities; amongst others a small 
red snake preserved in 8{»nt8. 

^ It's a beautiful creature," said Harry ; 
"is it venomous r 

"Deadly," replied the captain. "It 
was nearly the cause of my death, and 
that's why I keep it." 

" Did it bite you?" inquired Harry. 

"No," said the captain, "it did not, or 
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I shouldn't be hereto show it to you. 
But it was iuteuded to do to ; and I had 
a very nanow eaoape." 

Harry felt considerable eurionty to hear 
how the seipent could hare been designed 
to bite the captain ; but he forbore to ask 
farther questions, lest he should appear 
impertinent ; and between eight and nine 
o'clock he was put ashore. 

It was not without a good deal of T^pret 
that he parted with his new f^nd. He 
was in a situation that naturally inclined 
him to cling with eagerness to any one 
that showed him kindness. Poor fellow, 
he was so much in need of friends I ** Pve 
none," he thought, "that can help me. 
Fanny's but a slare herself ; and Jeremy, 
and Dobbs, and Susan, though they all 
love me, they can do nothing for me." 
He half regretted that he had not told his 
story to Captain Glassford, and asked his 
advice — "but then," said he, "perhaps 
he'd have blamed me for running away : 
everybody's ready to think a boy that 
runs away is in the wrong ; and periiapB he 
mightn't believe Gaveston's as bad as he 
is — so it may be better I held my tongue," 

He watched the gig on it's return till 
he saw it heaved upon the deck ; and then 
bidding farewell to the Fire Fly, and its 
captain, he walked into the town. In 
passing the comer of a street he observed 
several people standing round a door^ and 
many others were msking their way to 
the same spot ; so Harry, supposing tiiere 
was something to be seen, took the same 
direction. 

"Whatisitrhe asked of one of the 

CXTTBvd. 

"It's the playhouse," replied the man. 
"There's the great Mrs Siddons, from 
London, acting to-night." 

Harry had read plays^ and he had heard 
of the great Mrs Siddoni^ but he-had never 
seen either. 

"Can I go inr said he. 

"Certainly," repliedthe man, "as soon 
as it's half priee, which will be in a few 
minutes." 

Harry inquired the price of admission, 
and having ascertained that it was a sum 
within the compass of his means, he resolv- 
ed to treat himself with so rare a sight ; 
and accordingly pushed forwards with the 



rest of the aspirants, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a seat in the pit. 

Here, for about three hours, he sat wrapt 
— ^first entranced by the glorious tragedy^ 
and the glorious actress, and then thrown 
into fits of uncontrollable laughter by the 
humours of the fiuoe. The past and the 
future were alike forgotten— it was the 
unveiling of a new world, the opening of a 
mine of pleasures unoonceived ; and when, 
at a little past midnight^ Harry found him- 
self in the street, his mind was in such a 
state of excitement and bewilderment, that 
he hurried on after the crowd, without 
knowing or pausing to reflect, whether 
he was punning the right road to " the 
Crown " OT not. 

He was, at length, brought to his recol- 
lection by finding himself at the water side ; 
and when awakened to a consciousness of 
the seene before him, he did not regret his 
mistake. The twinkling stars and the 
waning crescent of the pale moon served 
enough to show the laige hulks with their 
bosoms resting on the now nearly motion- 
lees waters ; whilst their tall masts looked 
dim and shadowy in the dreamy and un- 
certain light. All was still and quiet — 
no sound proceeded firom those giants of 
the deep, nor £rom the many hundred 
living beii^ they contained. 

Harry looked for his friend the Fire Fly 
— she was conspicuous, for she lay rather 
apart from the others, and, as he fancied, 
hiad moved somewhat farther out since he 
left her. 

He now recognised where he was, and 
when he had gased sufficiently on the fairy 
scene before him, he turned in the direction 
of his lodging, still, however, keeping by 
ihe shore, by which for a certain distance 
he could approach it as well as by the 
street. 

In his eourse he passed several low 
public houses, in which he could see and 
hear thenoisy revellers of the night, drink- 
ing and smoking within.; and occasionally 
the echo of a boisterous song, or a loud 
burst of laughter, or the cry of a woman's 
voice, testified to the coarse nature of their 
merriment. 

He was just on the point of leaving the 
strand for the street, when, as he approach- 
ed one of these houses that stood a little 
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remote from the others, he heard the voices 
of persons in conversation proceeding from 
an open window ; and on looking up, he 
perceived two men with their heads out, 
one of whom was holding a glass to his 
eye. 

"There's BillJones ,by G— !" exclaimed 
one of the voices at the very instant Harry 
was passing beneath the window — ^* all's 
right ! come along !" and they pushed back 
their seats and disappeared. 

v" Bill Jones," thought Harry as the name 
struck on his ear — " Bill Jones," and he 
looked about, but saw nobody near him. 
" Bill Jones !" again he repeated, " that 
was the name those fellows mentioned in 
the night — ^they certainly said something 
about Bill Jones. What was it V* and he 
tried to recall what he had heard, which, 
partly from the preoccupation of his own 
fears, and partly because he did not under- 
stand their phrases, and had caught but 
disjointed bits of the dialogue, had not 
made much impression on him. 

" Their was something about Bill Jones 
— and the Pretty Polly — I wonder if this 
is the Pretty Polly !" and he looked up at 
the sign that was slung on a pole, but he 
could not discern what it was — " and the 
captain sleeping on board, and a chest that 
they were going to steal, I suppose — I hope 
it wasn't my captain, by the by ;" and he 
turned his head back to look at the Fire 
Fly — and he discerned something — ^he was 
not at first sure, and he strained his eyes 
to see — ^yes, there was a glimmering light 
that appeared to proceed from a lantern 
held or slung over her side, and by that 
faint light, on the dark huU of the ship 
gleamed a white flag. 

On the instant, the whole truth flashed 
upon Hany's mind ; and without pausing 
to reflect what would be most advisable to 
do, he turned back and ran with aU the 
speed he could along the strand to where 
he had parted with the Captain's gig some 
hours earlier ; but just as he reached the 
spot, he saw a boat push ofl^ with two men 
in it, whom he could not doubt were the 
villains upon their desperate expedition. 

« Oh, what shall I do?" thought Harry. 
" If I go to the inn, by the time I've told 
my story, and got assistance it will be too 
late. They'll have murdered him before 



that — who can I apply to? Perhaps the 
people in these public houses are all rogues 
too, and wouldn't help me if they could — 
but I must try them," and so saying, he 
set ofi^ towards the nearest house in which 
he saw there was a light. 

The door was open, and in rushing into 
the passage, Harry ran against a man that 
was coming out. 

"Hallo, my hearty?" cried the man, 
"What quarter's the wind in now?" 

"Oh," cried Harry, seizing the hard 
hand of the bluff sailor, " will you help 
me?" 

" To be sure I will," replied the man. 
"What's the row?" 

"Can you get a boat?" said Harry. 
" We can do nothing without a boat." 

" What," said the man, "ashore without 
leave ? In plain clothes too ? Whew ! " 
and he gave a long whistle, as much as to 
say, " I see." 

" Oh, come along ! " cried Harry, pull- 
ing him by the hand, " come along, and 
get the boat, and you shall be paid any- 
thing you like ; only make haste ! " 

"What ship is it?" said the sailor, 
jerking up his trousers, and preparing to 
accompany Harry. 

"It'stheFireFly,"repliedhe. "Where's 
your boat ? " 

" What, Captain Glassford ! " said the 
sailor, and he gave another long whistle — 
" He's a taut hand too. Don't stand no 
gammon," 

" Where's the boat?" reiterated Harry. 

" Hauled up here close by," replied the 
man. "This is her;" and he began push- 
ing the little boat into the water ; Harry, 
in his eagerness, helping with all his might 
and main. They were soon in it and 
away. 

" Give me an oar," cried Harry. "Per- 
haps I can help you ; — ^you must row for 
your life." 

But Harry had never used an oar, 
except on the pond at Oakfield; and 
the quick eye of the sailor soon detected 
him. 

" Y'ar'n't used to handle an oar, Master," 
said he. " You pull like a landsman." 

Harry was conscious that the man mis- 
understood the object of his haste, and 
uncertain of the sort of character he had 
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to deal with, he was afraid to disclose it, 
lest he should refuse to proceed. 

"I never could row," said he, "but 
never mind that. Pull away as fast as 
you can ; " and still, though his exertions 
did not advance the boat an inch, he tug- 
ged at the oar with all his might and main. 

" I wish I knew whether he's an honest 
man," thought he, as they neared the 
ship. " He might advise me what to do." 

" Avast rowing there ! The captain '11 
hear you, and you'll get a wigging," said 
the good-natured tar, taking away the 
oar that Harry was splashing and dashing 
tlie water with to no purpose, and laying 
it quietly across the thwarts ; whilst he 
himself, as softly as possible, and with a 
scarcely perceptible motion of his arm, 
urged the boat forwards. 

" Will you help me ? " said Harry again, 
who thought the good-nature of the man 
towards himself testified in his favour. 

" Ar'n't T helping you ? " answered the 
other. 

"But will you stand by me?" said 
Harry ; " will you come aboard and help 
tiie captain? There are thieves and 
murderers aboard, and I'm going to try 
and save him." 

" You ! " exclaimed the sailor, amazed, 
and beginning to think the boy was out 
of his senses, or had been drinking. 

"Yes," replied Harry, " there's no time 
to explain — only follow me aboard and 
stand by me — ^that's all I ask." 

"I'll do that," replied the sailor, "with 
all my heart. ^ But I hear no stir aboard 
— ^all's quiet." 

"Yes,'' said Harry, "and the greater 
the danger the captain's in, because they'll 
attack him in his sleep. But I don't see 
anything of the boat the thieves were in, 
though I saw them push ofiF just before I 
met you." 

" Mayhap she's round o' the larboard 
side," answered the sailor. 

The lantern and flag had also disap- 
peared ; and there was not the slightest 
symptom that anything unusual was 
going on aboard the Fire Fly. " Can I 
be mistaken ?" thought Harry — ^but no ; 
everything had corresponded so exactly 
with the conversation he had overheard 
in the field, that it was scarcely possible 



he could have misinterpreted the intention 
of the men. 

"Is there a public house called the 
Pretty Polly, a little way up the strand, 
in that direction?" inquired he of his 
companion. 

" There is," replied the man, " and a 
blackguard place it is." 

"Then I'm right," said Harry, "for 
that's the place the thieves named." 

" We'd better keep to the starboard," 
said the sailor, " if you think the rascals 
are o' t'other side. Shall I call somebody 
to hand us over a rope ?" added he as they 
touched the side of the ship. 

" No, no," answered Harry, " only help 
me up and follow me as quickly as you 
can." 

" I'll only stop to make her fast with 
an end of a rope I've got here," answered 
the sailor as he hoisted Harry upon his 
shoulders, " and be after you in a twink- 
ling." 

When Harry set his light foot on the 
deck he cast a rapid glance from one end 
of it to the other. There was but one 
person to be discerned ; and that was a 
man who was hanging over the larboai-d 
side, apparently speaking to a boat below ; 
and whose back consequently being turned, 
and his attention deeply engaged, he had 
not been disturbed by the noiseless ap- 
proach of the newcomers. 

Harry only paused to ascertain thus 
much, and then he darted forward to the 
companion, and was in the captain's 
cabin in an instant. 

" Wake ! " he cried, throwing himself 
upon the cot, " wake, and get up : your 
life's in danger ! " 

Captain Glassford, a man long inured 
to peril, was upon his feet in a moment ; 
and in another his hand was upon his 
pistols, which he always kept loaded. 

" Give me one," said Harry, elevated into 
a hero by excitement and enthusiasm, and 
elated by the success of his enterprise — 
"give me one — I can fire." 

"What's the matter?" said Captam 
Glassford, now that being prepared for the 
peril, whatever it might be, he had time 
to inquire. 

"There are thieves coming to attack 
you — to steal some chest you 've got here. 
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and to murder you," replied Haary. 
^ Their boat's by the side no w^ and there's 
a man talking to them." 

**You must be mistaken, my dear/' 
said Ci^tain Glassford-— ^^ sueh a thing's 
not likely." 

** Haye you a man on board, called 
Bill Jones ? " asked Harry. 

**Yes," answered Captain Glassford, 
" it must be his watch now." 

*^ Then I 'm not mistaken," said Harry 
— ^* he's a villain too. Haric*— >listen-— " 
andhe lowered his Tdice— ^^they're comii^ 
now-^on't you hear footsteps? " 

^ There is some one coming," whis- 
pered the captain, and he placed himself 
opposite the cabin door with a pistol in 
each hand ; whilst Harry, with glo^mn^ 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, raised by his 
feelings far above the sense of dang^, 
stood fast beside him with another. 
I ^ Don't fire unless I tell you," said the 
captain. 

The cabindoor wasstUlopen, and the shoe- 
less feet softly descending were distinctly 
heard. The experieneed officer, calm and 
collected, cast a glance at his young ally. 
"^ Noble little fellow !" he said to himself, 
^ I was taken by his countenance the 
first moment I looked at him. Who 
could have thought — ? " but the appear- 
ance of a head at the door, imme^ately 
followed by two others, arrested the train 
of his reflections. 

The men, who had expected to effect 
their object without noise, and to make 
their escape before the alarm was giv^ 
were not provided with fire arms; and 
were therefore taken aback on perceiv- 
ing the preparation made for their recep- 
tion. The foremost stepped back upon 
the others, and they were about to retreat 
precipitately up the stairs, in the hope of 
being over the side and away, before they 
could be overtaken, when they found their 
progress arrested by a pair of sturdy arms 
stretched across their path. 

"How now, my hearties?" said 
Harry's boatman, for it was he who was 
the new ally, "whither so fasti" 

The alarm was given; the villains 
were quickly surrounded and disarmed, 
and Harry had the satisfaction and the 
glory of having saved Im friend. 



"What?" said the captain, when be 
approached to examine the men after they 
were secured, "my old en^nies — ^Tyler 
and Stiieklaxid, by Heavens ! Why, ras- 
ealfl, I thevght yoa were both at sea in 
theHal^ix?" 

" We swam ashore by night when she 
wtts off Seilly," replied Tyler, " and they 
pat to sea afore they miraed us." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

▲ OOMSIDEaABLE IHPROTEMEITT IN THE ASPECT 

OF habat's affairs. 

Hau»is» out his hand, " Well, my dear 
fellow," said Capt^n Glassford to Harry, 
when the bustle and confusion had a 
little sohsided, "you ve in all probability 
saved my life; but how you managed the 
business I cannot possibly imagine. How 
did you find out the villains' demgns? 
And how did you contrive to arrive here 
in the very nick of time? " 

"I heaard them planning it aU in a 
field last night," replied Harry ; « but 
I dicki't understand then very well what 
they meant to do ; nor who it was they 
were going to rob ; nor where the attack 
was to be made ; and when I got here, 
I was so tired and worn out, that I went 
to bed and thought no more about it^ 
except that it was lucky they didn't see 
me, as they would perhaps have robbed 
me, too. And I never should have made 
out exactly what they meant, if it hadn't 
been for the mention of Bill Jones, and 
the white flag ;" and then Harry narrated 
to the ci^ttain the conversation he had 
overheard in the field, the accklent that 
had conducted him to the strand at so 
late an hour, and all that had foUowed. 

"They are great villains," said Cap- 
tun Glassford, after he had warmly ex- 
pressed his acknowledgments to his young 
preserver ; " and this is not the first 
attempt they have made against my life. 
Hiis time you've saved me ; on the last 
ocoasdon I owed my preservation to a 
worthy old friend of mine to whom, I 
introduced you last night*" 

" Hieofficer that drank tea wHh us ? " 
inquired Harry. 
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<^No/' replied ib» c^q»toia; ''hM«rt 
oldTydior' 

^^ What, the old gray terrier ? " exclaimed 
Harry. 

^^His yery sel^ I asgnre you/' said 
Captain Glaaeford ; ^* and as you must 
stay on board with me to^night^ we'll hare 
80IB6 sapper and a glaaa of neg«% and 
ru tell you the story/' 

Harry made no objeetions to so agree- 
able a proposal ; and his boatman, after 
receiving an ample reward for his serrices, 
was directed to call at ^^ the Crown,'' and 
inform them that their young lodger was 
safely disposed of for the night — ^^ for 
I'm sure that good-natured chamber-maid 
would be uneasy about me." 

^^I believe she would," replied Captain 
Glassford, ^^for, to tell you the truth, it 
was Jenny herself that was the original 
cause of our acquaintance. I called her 
in when I was dressing yesterday morn- 
ing, to sew on a button for me; and 
happening, by way of saying something, 
to ask her who was in the house, she took 
occasion to name you, and to expatiate 
on the good qualities she had discovered in 
you. So that, when you came into the 
co£Pee-room afterwards, I laid down my 
paper to take a look at Jenny's favourite. 

The captain did not add what Jenny 
had done, ^^that she thought the poor 
little fellow was in some trouble; and 
that it would be a great kindness in any 
gentleman to take a little notice of him." 
''So you see," continued he, as tibey 
sat down to supper 

**' What great effects from trifling causes spring.' 

" And here's my friend Tycho, come to 
listen to his own exploits. It was on my 
last voyage to Jamaica that those two 
villains, Tyler and Strickland, were on 
board my ship. They came to ua with 
very bad characters; but men. were scarce, 
and we were ordered to sea in a hurry, 
so that I'd no time to be nice, but was 
obliged to take such as I couM get. I 
gave directions that a strict eye should 
be kept upon them, and though they 
were very troublesome, the rest of the 
crew being decent^ well behaved me% 
they coulda't do much mischief during 
the voyage. 



"When we're in port, it's usual to let 
the men go a^ore by turns ; but I was 
very unwilling to let these fellows out of 
the ship, fearing they'd get into some 
misohief. However, they bagged hard; 
and though I'd an ill opinion of them, 
they hadn't done anything bad enough 
to justify a refusal ; so I gave them leave. 

'^ It was a standing rule that no man 
i^ould be absent from the ship after eight 
o'clock without a special permission ; by 
which means I kept a taut hand over 
those I couldn't depend upon, although I 
never refused reasonable liberty to the 
steady men. 

" The morning after these fellows had 
had their leave, however, when the second 
lieutenant came ashore to make his report, 
he informed me that nothing had been 
seen of Tyler and Strickland since they 
left the ship the preceding morning. 
Upon which I ordered that they should 
be sought for, and carried aboard directly ; 
and that if they gave any trouble they 
should be put in irons. The search how- 
ever, was vain ; we couldn't make out 
what was become of them. 

" I think it was on the third morning 
of their absence, that we learned a gentle- 
man's house in the interior had been 
broken into in the night, and robbed of 
some valuables ; and I confess I no sooner 
heard of it, than I suspected my villains 
had a hand in the business ; and I des- 
patched some of the crew that I could 
depend upon to look for them in that 
direction. 

"Presently afterwards, however, there 
came tidings from the ship that Tyler and 
Strickland were returned. Their story 
was, that they had wandered far away 
into the woods to see the country ; and 
that there, Strickland being thirsty had 
eaten of some fruit or berries he had pluck- 
ed, which had produced the most violent in- 
disposition ; and that Tyler thinking every 
mom^it was to be his last, had been 
afraid to leave him. To prove the truth 
of their story they, produced some speci- 
mens of the fruit of a very pernicious 
shrub ; and certainly, Strickland had 
every appearance of having been extreme- 
ly iU. 

" Nevertheless, I doubted their stoiy. 
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I suspected that Strickland had eaten the 
fruit for the express purpose of account- 
ing for their absence. I knew they'd 
been in the island before ; and the 
chances were, that they were acquainted 
with the shrub ; and I ordei-ed that they 
should be searched, and be kept close to 
the ship during the remainder of our stay. 
Nothing, however, was found upon them ; 
and having no proof that they were guilty, 
I could not punish them any further. 

"After this, they made repeated ap- 
plications for a day's liberty on shore, 
which was always denied them ; till just 
before we were about to sail, when they 
became so urgent, that as they had been 
conducting themselves better for some 
time, I yielded to their entreaties, but on 
the condition that they should not go 
together, but be each coupled with one of 
the steadiest of the crew. 

" This arrangement evidently annoyed 
them ; and they pleaded hard to go to- 
gether ; promising faithfully to return 
before eight o'clock, under pain of any 
punishment I chose to inflict ; and repre- 
senting that it was not pleasant to go 
ashore with those I had appointed, who 
were not on friendly terms with them. 

"But I was inexorable ; suspecting 
that they had no good motive for their 
urgency ; and, at all events, satisfied that 
I had no right to let loose such a couple 
of rascals on the island. 

" Strickland went first ; and we learned 
from the man who had accompanied him, 
that he had made several attempts to give 
him the slip, and get away into the woods, 
but that he was too sharp for him. 

" It was only a couple of days before 
we sailed that Tyler had his liberty under 
the same restrictions ; and the companion 
that had been allotted to him described 
his attempts at evasion to have been as 
evident as those of his friend. He even 
ofiered a considerable bribe to the man 
to let him off for a couple of hours, pro- 
mising faithfully to return at the expira- 
tion of the time ; but all his efforts and 
persuasions were unsuccessful, and he 
was brought back boiling with rage and 
malignity. In short, it was evident to 
evei-ybody that they had been prevented 
from accomplishing some object or an- 



other, that they'd set their hearts upon, 
and tiiat they were both grievously disap- 
pointed. 

" On the following day I came on board 
myself, and a few hours afterwards we 
put to sea ; and as there was no further 
possibility of the two fellow^s getting away, 
the vigilance with which their motions 
had been observed was somewhat relaxed. 

" I had, and have still, a custom of 
going upon deck of a morning in my 
dressing-gown and slippers to look at the 
weather, and returning to my cabin 
afterwards to finish my toilet. 

"On the morning in question, the 
first after we had put to sea, when I came 
below, after my visit to the deck, I found 
old Tycho lying in the cabin with his fore 
paws stretched out, and his eyes intently 
fixed on my boots, which my servant had 
placed ready for me to put on. 

" I patted and spoke to him as I usually 
did ; and asked him to what I was 
indebted for the honour of such an early 
visit, for Tycho rarely made his appear- 
ance below till breakfast time. He licked 
my hand, but still his attention appeared 
more engaged by the boots than by me. 
However, I thought nothing about it ; 
and presently afterwards I took up one 
of the boots and drew it on ; a proceeding 
to which Tycho made no inanner of ob- 
jection. But when I stretched out my 
hand for the other, he barked, and very 
significantly expressed his disapprobation, 
and the more I persisted, the more violent 
became his opposition. 

" I could not imagine what the dog 
meant ; and being rather amused at what 
I considered his eccentricity, I jested 
with it for some time ; stretching out my 
hand towards the boot, and then drawing 
it back, as if in submission to his protes- 
tations ; till, at length, having no more 
time to waste, I resolutely took hold of 
the boot and prepared to put my foot 
into it. 

"But Tycho was resolved I ^should do 
no such thing ; and he renewed his op- 
position with so much energy and deter- 
mination, that, at last, it grew to a 
perfect scuffle between him and me which 
should have the boot ; he pulling it one 
way, and I the other, really disabled from 
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exerting a sufficient degree of force to 
vanquish him, from the violent fits of 
laughter he threw me into. 

^' But fortunately for me, just as I was 
about to give him a kick and put an end 
to the nonsense, the battle was decided in 
favour of Tycho. By a sudden jerk, he 
wrenched the boot from my hand, and 
flung it to the other side of the cabin ; and 
with the impetus of its fall, out flew that 
beautiful little red snake you so much 
admired last night. 

'^ Poor fellow ! his instinct, or reason, 
or whatever faculty it may be that Pro- 
vidence has endowed him with, had saved 
my life." 

'^ But how did the snake get there 1 " 
asked Harry. *^ Are there snakes on 
board a sliip?" 

"Not unless they be brought there," 
replied the captain ; "and from subsequent 
investigation we had every reason to be- 
lieve that Tyler had contrived to procure 
the reptile from a negro the day before 
when he was on shore, brought it on board 
in a bottle, and conveyed it into my boot 
whilst I was upon deck. 

" His motive was revenge for the severity 
I had shown him and Strickland ; and 
the disappointment I had inflicted by not 
letting them go ashore alone. For shortly 
afterwards, the jewels that had been 
stolen on the occasion of the robbery I 
mentioned, were found concealed in the 
woods ; and tiiough it could not be proved, 
there is little doubt but that they had 
committed it, and had hidden their plun- 
der, intending to seize some favourable 
opportunity of securing it when their 
persons were not likely to be searched. 
And now, my dear fellow," said the cap- 
tain, when he had finished his narrative, 
" we must think of going to bed ; and to- 
morrow, for I must remain here another 
day to make arrangements about those 
rascals, we will, if you'll give me leave, 
have a little conversation about your 
affairs ; and you must explain to me by 
what strange chance you happened to be 
concealed under a hedge in the middle of 
the night — certainly, about the last place 
I should expect to find you in." 

Harry, who had now good reason to 
feel that he had made a friend, declared 



his readiness to relate all his adventures ; 
and accordingly, the next morning at 
breakfast, he communicated to Captain 
Glassford, without reserve, the whole his- 
tory of his birth, parentage and education ; 
together with his subsequent misfortunes,, 
and disappointments in consequence of 
his uncle's death, and Fanny's marriage ; 
and concluded by disclosing the hopes 
and views with which he had fled from 
Oakfield, and had directed his steps to 
London. 

" My dear child," said Captain Glass- 
ford, when Harry had finished his story, 
" all that's moonshine in the water." 

« What is 1 " asked Harry. 

" Your hopes of getting a commission 
in the way you propose," replied the 
captain. 

" Is it ? " said Harry, with a face of dis- 
may. 

" I fear so," replied Captain Glassford ; 
"and as for your entering the ranks with 
the view of promotion, it mustn't be thought 
of. You little know the sort of life and 
company you would be subject to — at 
your age it would be perdition." 

"Could I get into the navy, then?" asked 
Harry. 

" I could very likely get you appointed 
to my own ship as a midshipman," an- 
swered the captain, " but the misfortune 
is, that I have no interest ; and without 
some very favourable chance, you might 
remain a midshipman all your life, and 
die a beggar at last. But are you entirely 
bent on the army or navy? Couldn't you 
be satisfied with some other mode of life?" 

" I should have liked the army," an- 
swered Harry, " because papa was in it ; 
but I could be happy in any profession 
that was fit for a gentleman." 

"Then I think I can do better for you," 
returned the captain, "than in getting 
you into either the land or sea service, 
where I have no means of pushing you on. 
You must stay with me for the present, 
and consider my ship your home. We 
can talk the matter over at our leisure ;. 
and I'll write to my brother on the subject. 
Does that proposed suit you?" 

" Oh yes, Sir," replied the much con- 
tented Harry, "I'm very much obliged, 
indeed," 
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<^Thentli£tihiBg'ssettled,'' letnznedtiift 
eaptaixu ^^ And now^my dear fdHow^yoiaM 
better go ashore witii me* You maak be 
provided with a few litiie mattan thai 
we can ea«ij get here ; and you Bunt go 
and take leare of your firiend Jenaj at 
* the Crown/ to whom I think we bo<ii owe 
onr thanks^ and somethii^ more. We 
shall return on boaid to sleep; and saU 
to-morrow, if possible.^ 

The honest Jenny was libenJly re- 
warded ; Harry furnished with everything 
he required; and relieved from all his 
cares, gratefol and lu^py, he sailed with 
Captain Glas6£>rd for 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

SUSAN FINDS ANOTHER SITUATION ; AND MEETS 
WITH AN OLD ACQVAINTAMCB. 

As it formed part of Mr and Mrs Wether- 
all's plan of economy to give up their house, 
and resume their former mode of living 
m lodgings, without a servant of their 
own, imtil they were firee from the embar- 
rassments they had incurred, it became 
necessary for Susan to look out for another 
situation. 

This i^e found in the family of a Mrs 
Aytoun, whose husband, bemg engaged asa 
foreign traveller for some great mercantile 
house, was frequently absent for several 
months at a time. They had a comfor- 
table small house in one of the streets 
leading £rom the Strand down to the witter ; 
keeping two female servants ; <Hie of whom 
attended to the cooking department, and 
cleaned the lower part of the house ; whilst 
the other, who acted as housemaid, had 
charge of the uj^er ro<xns, and was re- 
quired to wait at table. These last VFere 
the duties that devolved upon Susan. 
Without being affluent, Mr Aytoun^ sa- 
lary was sufficient to enable them to live 
respectably; and the little establtshraent 
was altogether kept on a very con^Ec^tabie 
footing. 

The marriage, ako, seemed a fortusate 
one. It had been a union of afieetion, 
formed about a year before Susan entered 
of her situation; and the husband and 



wife appeared very wdl calculated to 
make eaieh other haf^py. Mrs Aytoun 
was a pretty, dieei^d, animated young 
woman, who had just enteredher one and 
twentieth year; f<»d of dressy and fond of 
company ; neither of which tastes, how- 
ever^ she aUowed heinelf to inddlge to any 
criminal extent. She was, indeed, much 
too fond of her husband to stand in need 
of any constant snoeesdon of other people 
to divert her ; andif she were occasionally 
guilty of any little extravagance for her 
toikt^ it was prompted much more by a 
desire to please him than to be admired 
by tho world. And Susan thoi^ht him 
well worthy of the pains she todc» He 
was both handscnne and agreeable; his 
age, perhaps thirty, and hb tastes very 
much in accordance with his wife's, to 
whom hs also seemed passionately at- 
tached. But it was impossible to be long 
in hie company without perceiving that 
ho had one foible ; imd that was a too 
sensitive pride, and an over susceptibiEty 
as to what the world would say <m all 
subjects connected with himself and his 
family. Many a time when Susan was 
waiting at table, e^e heard his wife jest- 
ing upon this weakness ; the exbtence of 
which, siEy as he admitted it to be, he 
never denied^ 

^^ I cannot help it, Alicia," he said one 
day; ^'I know its a folly, since it is 
utterly impossible to prevent the world 
saying a great many things that are not 
true ; )mi to fancy people are whispering 
or talking about us, or that we form a 
subject for tho gossip of the n^hbour- 
hood, would make me miseraUe ; perfectly 
wretched." 

" What would you do if you da wife 
like poor Mr M^huEid, I wonder/' said 
Alicia, ^^ who thumps her servants every 
now and then, and gires them Hack 
oyes?" 

^ Oh heavens, don t mention it i" cried 
'Mr Aytoun. 

*^ Or Mrs Parsons, thai they say drinks 
gin, and very near set the hnnse on fire 
the other nighty vdien she was in a state 
of int<mcation. Or Mrs ^kncfaAm, that 
the baker .aflserts altera his figures in her 
book that i^e may cheat hhn oat of a 
loaf or two a weckr 
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*' I'll tell yoit what I should do^ Alida," 
he answered. ^^ I should hlow my biains 
out. Howeyer, I don t thinks" he added, 
laughing, '^ you'll eyer put ma to so'seyfro 
a triaL But at the same time, my love, 
I eamtot ^rbeai;, now that I am going to 
leaye you foar a few mmiths, warning you 
to be veiy earefuL Your situation is 
peculiar, Alida*^ Yoiiiig,gay,wellHlreised, 
and Idare say you'll exeuse ma for adding, 
pretty, you are left a great part of your 
time without protection ; and, therefor^ 
necessarily exposed to much more close 
obserration than you would be if I were 
always with, you* You'll find pe<^le will 
be ready to take hold of the slightest thing 
— ^trifles that would never be observed in 
another woman." 

" But you know I never flirt with any- 
body, Arthur," replied his wife. " Who 
could they comiect my name witibi? Be- 
sides, you know my opinion of married 
women who flirt. I thbak a wcmian who 
risks her own reputation and her hus- 
band's respectability for the indulgmice 
of her vanity, is virtually much more 
criminal than the unfortunate creature 
who has been led astray by a passion she 
could not control. Besides, if a woman 
chooses to behave as if i^e were guilty, 
who's to tell whether she is or not ? She 
cannot expect the world will take the 
trouble of penetrating the truth ; and she 
may be well assured, that a portion of it, 
at leasts will put tbe worst construction 
on what they see. No, no, my dear Ar- 
thur, you need never fear me. I love and 
revere my husband a great deal too much 
to peril our happiness and rei^ectability 
at such foolish play as that. Besides, there, 
I confess," die added, laughing, ^^ I should 
be as susceptible as you are. I couldaH 
bear to be pointed out wherever I went as 
MrsSouid So,thathasanaffim:witiLMr 
So and So." 

" Heaven forbid !" exdaimed her hus- 
band; ^but I merely mean to put you 
<Hi your guard. I Imow very well you 
would not flirt, but I would avoid every- 
thing"tltat was the least particular — many 
things you. might do, for example wheu I 
am hei^— I'd dress, moue plainly too, if I 
were you." 

^That advice I shall have no difficulty 



infoUowing," replied Alicia,affectionately. 
^ The motive for dressing will be wanting." 
^lor^y after .this, l&Aytoun set out 
on anexpedition. which, engaged him about 
three JBCHiths ; and nothing could exceed 
the cautious oonduet of his wife during 
his absence.. Otiher journeys ensued at 
intervals ; but the time he passed at home 
was afarajs a pedod of usAlloyed happi- 

Tn f hta T¥m.nw<w three ycars had elapsed 
since Susan entered cm her situation with- 
out any oocurrenee worth recording, when 
she learned that Mr Aytoun wblb about to 
start on au e:qpedftion that would proba- 
bly occasion, an absence of ten or twelve 

The parting was a great grief to the 
young couple, and the last evening they 
spept together Alicia shed showers of 
tears. ** I used to think two or three 
months' absence a great harddiip," she 
said, " but this is dreadfuL I don't know 
how I shall ever get through it." 

" Time will fly," said her husband, 
^* faster than you imagine." 

"Ay, with you," she replied, "who 
VFill be always moving, and have plenty 
of amusement and occupation. But think 
how different it will be with me, living 
here alone." 

"But you need not always be alone, 
my love," answered Mr Aytoun. " You 
have plenty of acquaintance, and need 
not want society. At the same time I 
would not, under present circumstances, 
engage in too much of it," he added, " or 
the world wUl be apt to say that you are 
gayer when I'm away than when I'm 
here ;" and upon this ensued several other 
canti<His of the like nature ; in short, with 
sli^bt variations, a repetition of the con- 
versation we have above detailed. 

Mr Aytoun had been gone but a rery 
short time when his wife found herself in 
the family way ; a discovery most grati- 
fying, fer they had both ardently desired 
to become parents. " I'll not tell Arthur 
yetihough," die. said to herself " for fear 
there should be a^ disappointment. I de- 
clare, I've a mind not to tell him at all, 
but keep it for a surprise to welcome him 
home" — and she continued to write letter 
alter letter without giving the slightest 
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hint of the important secret. Neither did 
she communicate it to her acquaintance ; 
she had no female connexions, nor no very 
confidential friend. Her home had heen 
in the country, where Mr Aytoim had 
first met with her ; she settled amongst 
strangers, and the society they had, had 
been chiefly formed since their marriage. 

Of course, there were great preparations 
for the expected baby, and many discus- 
sions with Susan, who was in the secret, 
about caps, frocks, pinafores, and so forth. 

About four months of Mrs Aytoun s 
pregnancy had elapsed, when she called 
at a shop where sJie occasionally dealt, 
to purchase some fine lace, cambric, and 
other articles; together with some silk 
to make a dress for herself. As she did 
not find it altogether easy to make a se- 
lection amongst the multitude of things 
presented to her notice, nor was quite 
certain of the quantities required, she at 
last desired the shopman to send her a 
choice of the difi^erent articles to her 
house, which were accordingly laid aside 
for that purpose. This being arranged, 
she turned to go away ; and as she did 
so, took up her handkerchief and purse 
that had been lying on the counter, and 
was thrusting them into her pocket as 
she moved towards the door ; but before 
she reached it, she felt a hand laid on her 
ai-m, whilst the man who had been serv- 
ing her said, " I beg your pardon, Ma'am, 
but you are not aware that there is a piece 
of lace attached to your handkerchief." 

She looked down, and saw that she had 
unconsciously taken up a remnant of fine 
lace, and that the end of it was hanging 
from her pocket. A circumstance of this 
sort is always extremely unpleasant; and 
it is so difficult to distinguish between 
accident and design, that shopkeepers are 
naturally suspicious. However, in this 
instance the man was civil enough, and 
said nothing that implied a doubt of her 
innocence. Nevertheless, Alicia blushed, 
and looked confused, as most people would 
do under the likecircumi&tances ; especially 
when she saw the heads of several persons 
turned to look at her ; and she hurried 
out of the shop with a very uncomfortable 
feeling, saying to herself, " Heaven be 
praised Arthur was not with me I I be- 



lieve he'd have fallen into a fit on the 
spot." 

On the following morning, the things 
she had desired to look at arrived ; but 
Mrs Aytoun having a visiter at the mo- 
ment, requested the man to leave them, 
and call again by and by. He accordingly 
went away, and returned in about a couple 
of hours. She then selected what she 
chose, he measured and cut ofi^ the quan- 
tities required, and carried away the re- 
mainder. 

About an hour had elapsed, and she 
was sitting in her parlour inspecting her 
purchases, which were spread out on the 
table, when she heard a loud ringing at 
the bell, and presently Susan ushered in 
Mr Green, who desired to see her imme- 
diately. 

" I am sorry, Ma*ain," said he, in rather 
an insolent tone, "to be obliged to trouble 
you ; but there is a whole piece of lace 
missing from tlie parcel I sent here, be- 
sides some yards of another. The silk 
returned, also, is short of the measure it 
ought to be, by several yards." 

"Good heavens, Sir ! " said Alicia, quite 
alarmed, " I'm very sorry; but your man 
himself measured and cut oflF what I kept.*' 

" No doubt. Ma'am," replied Mr Green ; 
" Fm aware of that. But the goods were 
left here some time by your desire ; and 
the thing looks very awkward." 

"Yon don't intend to imply that I have 
your lace!" exclaimed Alicia, indignantly. 

" I don't know who else can have it," 
returned Mr Green ; " unless you have 
any reason to suspect your servants." 

" No," replied Mrs Aytoun, " I do not 
suspect my servants; and indeed I am 
quite sure they were neither of them in 
the room whilst your goods were here." 

" I'm very sorry to do anything so un- 
pleasant. Ma'am," said Mr Green, " but 
you must permit this gentleman to search 
your person ;" and upon that he called in 
an officer that he had brought with him, 
and who was waiting in the passage. 
Alicia's horror and indignation may be 
conceived. She rang the beU furiously 
for Susan, wlio suspecting nothing of what 
was going on, had returned to the kitchen 
after showing in Mr Green. 

" Susan 1 " she exclaimed, bursting into 
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tears, "this man accuses me of having 
kept hack some of his goods, and insists 
on having me searched." 

"Lord, Sir!" cried Susan, almost as 
much shocked as Alicia, " I'm sure my 
mistress wouldn't keep your things. How 
can you think such a thing V* 

^* Unfortunately," replied Mr Green, 
" this sort of thing happens too often . I'm 
sure three hundred a-year wouldn't cover 
my losses by the dishonesty of the ladies 
who frequent my shop ; and I'm deter- 
mined to pursue the thing with rigour that 
it may be a warning to others. So if you 
please. Ma'am, searched you must be." 
And accordingly the officer proceeded to 
fulfil the unpleasant duty. 

Nothing however was found upon Alicia ; 
nor in the room, every part of which they 
examined . They next proceeded to search 
the other parts of the house, drawers, ser- 
vants' boxes and everything ; but with 
equal ill success. 

Nevertheless, Mr Green still affirmed 
that the goods had been abstracted by 
somebody in that house ; that he wouldn't 
mind taking his oath of it in any court of 
justice in Europe ; and he insisted that 
Mrs Aytoun should accompany him and 
the officer to a magistrate. 

" I may never recover my goods," said 
he, " for I know how easy it is to conceal 
these sort of articles, or get them conveyed 
out of the house — I don't recover one time 
in ten ; but as I said before, I'm deter- 
mined to pursue this business — I'll follow 
it up, I'm resolved, just to let ladies see 
these things can't be done with impunity." 

" I'll pay you the price of the things, 
Mr Green," said Alicia. " Heaven knows 
I hav'n't got them, nor do I know any- 
thing of them ; but I'd pay for them 
twenty times over rather than submit to 
this degradation." 

" I dare say you would. Ma'am," re- 
turned Mr Green, " but that wouldn't 
answer my purpose. I once did let a lady 
off in that manner ; but though I did it 
really out of good-nature, because she 
cried, and screamed, and went into hys- 
terics, and declared she'd make away 
with herself, and so forth ; what did she 
do afterwards, when she found the danger 
was over, but spread a report that I had 



frightened her into paying for things she 
never had, by accusing her of purloining 
them. — No, no ; it won't do— it's a ma- 
gistrate's business, and to a magistrate we 
must go. — I suppose you'd prefer having 
a coach to walking ? If so, I'll run my- 
self and get one." 

" Of course, if I'm to go it must be in a 
coach," replied the terrified Alicia, sinking 
into a chair, and giving way to a fresh 
burst of tears. 

" I'll be back with one in a moment," 
said Mr Green, "you'll stay here, Jack- 
son," added he, nodding to the officer as 
he went out. 

"Never fear me, Mr Green," replied 
Jackson, with a significant look. 

"Was there ever anything so dreadful?" 
exclaimed Mrs Aytoun to Susan, who 
stood crying by the door. ** What am I 
to do?" 

" I was thinking if I were to nm for 
some of the neighbours. Ma'am," said 
Susan. " Sure Mr Green can't have a 
right to treat a lady in this way." 

" Mr Green's o' the right side o' the 
law," said Mr Jackson. " You may de- 
pend upon that. There's ne'er a man 
knows better what he's about than Mr 
Green do." 

" What do you think of my running to 
see if Mr Morland or Mr Parsons are at 
home, Ma'am?" said Susan, "and just 
begging them to step in ? " 

" Oh no, no," said Alicia, " that would 
only be making the thing public. It 
would be all over the town before night. 
If I must go, the more quietly it's done 
the better." 
" I'd better go with you I think. Ma'am," 
said Susan. 

" Do Susan," said Mrs Aytoun ; "and 
I'll go up stairs and put on my bonnet at 
once, that the coach mayn't be kept at 
the door ;" and she rose to leave the room. 

" You must give me leave to go out 
with you. Ma'am," said Jackson, following 
her — " I hope you'll excuse me ; but in 
these here cases, my orders are never to 
lose sight of a person we've got in cus- 
tody." 

Sobbing as if her heart would break, 
poor Alicia resumed hei ?eat, and bade 
Susan fetch down her boimet and shawl ; 
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and at the ssme time pat mo. her own ; 
and by the time they weie nadj, Mr 
Green arriyed with the coach, and hand- 
ing thCTOL both into it, he stepped in a&er 
them, tdling the shopman, who was in 
waiting at the door, to run forward and 
meet them at the office ; whilst Mr Jack- 
son mounted the box, and desiared the 
coachman to drive to Bow Street. 

As Mrs Aytoim was uttezly ignonrnt 
of the ways of a police-office, and had no 
one with her to claim the little indulgences 
and exceptions that aie usoally gzanted 
to the feelings of pe(^le moTing in a 
respectable station of life, she wasat <mce 
shown into the public rotm, where tlie 
magistrate was sitttng, rec^ving the 
depodtion of a gcnUeoo^ who was ac- 
cusing two woman of ill chaiacter, of 
haying, on the previous eyening, purlokied 
his watch and purse. 

There weze many other people in the 
office — ^pickpock^, street-walkers, chim- 
ney-sweepers, coal-heavers, dustmen, re- 
ceivers of stolen goods, and others of the 
dregs of society, amoi^st whom ABcia 
and Susan were introdoeed. 

" You had better come over hae^" and 
Jackson, making a way f<»r them through 
this mass of vice and corruption, to the 
other side, where there was a bench ; "for 
it's like enough you'll have a pretty time 
to wait. There's a good many to have 
their turn afore you." So the two abashed 
women took their seat, with Mr Green 
beside them ; Alicia with her veil drawn 
close over her hxe, and her pocket hand- 
kerchief to her eyes ; whilst Mr Jackson 
drew himself up in an easy portion, vdih 
his back against the wall, in osder that 
he might listen in perfect luxury to i;diat 
was as interesting to him as a new 
tragedy to an amateur. 

The two women, pretty 4ooking yooi^ 
creatures, who seemed to have be«i 
designed by nature for better things, 
declared that the watch and pune found 
upon them, (one having been found pos- 
sessed of the watch and the other of the 
purse,) were their own ; andhad beengivrai 
to them by a gentleman, who they admit- 
ted was net quite sober, in the early part 
of the evening. Shortly afterwards, they 
said, they met their present accuser, who 



aeoQBapamed them to an oyster shop; 
where- they had in^nrudently shovii him 
the presents they had receiyed. He had 
examined them very curiously ; opened 
the watch to look at the makei^s name, 
and counted the mcmey in the purse, 
before he returned them. After which 
they all came out toge^^er, and walked 
arm in jom for some time, till he saw 
an opportnnity of giving them into cus- 
tody, upon whidi he had, to their great 
astonishment^ accused them of robbing 
him. 

The gentleman, who was a foreigner, 
swore on the contrary, that. the things 
were his <own. He said he had arrived 
in town in the morning, and having dined 
with some fri^ods, had tak^i a little too 
ittBch wine ; and on his way home, Jbad 
£&Hen in with the prisMi^s^ who had per- 
suaded Inm to acooiapany them to the 
oyster shop. That tb«re, under pretence 
of romping, they had examined his 
pockets, and taken out the watch and 
purse, whieh after inspecting, they re- 
turned ; he having^given ihem a guinea 
eadii cut of it ; and that afterwards, 
whilst wdking beside him in the sti^et, 
he had felt them pidsing his pockets, but 
had forborne to q>eak till he saw an 
opportumty of giving them into custody, 
lest they should run off, and he lose his 
property. He concluded by saying, that 
there was a gentleman present who could 
tei^sfy that l^e vnAeb. and purse bekmged 
to him, and that he h»d se^i them in his 
possesfitm a few hours before. This 
witness was then called forward, and 
sw<»:e posttively to the truth of what his 
friend had asserted. 

During the progress of their ex&raia- 
ati<m, Susan occasionally listened to the 
evidence, and at other tknes devH>ted her 
attention to her distressed mistress ; but 
the affiur being brought to a oendtuuon, 
and dedded by the magistKate< in favour 
of the accuser, there was a g^aeral move, 
and faMing back of the crowd, in order to 
make way for the party to come out. 

"By Jingo," she l^avd Jackson ex- 
daim, suddenly, " I'm bteVd if that 'ere 
ar'nH Nosey ! I ha'nt seen htm this four 
or five year I bUeve ; I thought he wer' 
dropt off the hooks." 
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Her tttteatiott attaustod by Jaekflon's 
exduoftUxm, Sooan tamed to look at the 
retreatmg party, whose yet uncoTcred 
heads just appeared aboye the crowd. 
The first was a handsome dark man, 
with a quantity of black hair, mingled 
with gray, cm his head and face, who had 
perhaps seen forty years. The second, 
apparently about the same age, was of a 
lighter complexion ; the crown of his 
head was quite bald ; and his profile 
being turned to Susan, the cause of the 
nickname by which Jackson had desig- 
niU»d him, appeared in prominent reli^ 
It was a nose, cmce seen, not to be easily 
forgotten ; the bridge had eridently been, 
broken, either by a blow or an accident, 
and a projection which, gave a singoiar 
expression to the feature had been the 
consequence. Susan felt she could have 
sworn to baring seen that nose b^ore, 
and she started to her feet under the influ- 
ence of her emotion. 

^ Sit still, sit still, my dear," said Jack- 
son, patting her on the shoulder, ^it ar'n't 
your turn yet by a good many ;" and as 
the strangers disappeared throz^ the 
door, Susan sank again into her seat. 

^^No,*^ said Jackson, continuing the 
conversation that Susan's moyement had 
interrupted, " No, I don't know t' oih&r 
swell ; he can't ha' been long upon town 
—newly imported, I suppose—" 

^^ Genuuitf," interrupted his companion, 
with a knowing leer. 

^^ Be sure o' that," returned Jadtison. 
" As for that 'ere Nosey, hb perboscis, as 
some oh 'em calls it, was f amiilar enough 
onthe turf and the ring; and he was well 
enough known at all the hells about the 
West End-— but he disappeared all on a 
sudden. I seppoee, by the pal he's got^ 
he's heeasL across the water." 

'*Pray, Sax^** said Susaa, "do you know 
the name of the gentlemaii you're talking 
of?" 

" I never lieaxd ham called by no name 
but Nosey, my dear," answered Jackson, 
"aaid that was the he6t name to know 
him by, if ever we wanted him, 'cause one 
saw it in his face. A chap may i^ifb 
his name as easy as his shirt, but he 
couldn't get lid of his nose, ih> how, ywi 
know," 



** I dare say, after aD, the girls' story 
watr true," remarked the other man. 

^You may take yoar davy o* that," 
replied Jackson. ** Them there ar^n^t the 
fiats that gets their pockets picked. I'd 
defy the cleverest hand on the town to 
get anything out on 'em." 

Several other cases followed and were 
disposed of ; during which time Susan 
sat wrapt in her own meditations, and 
unconscious of everything around her ; 
even her mistress's troubles were, for the 
moment, effiioed from her memory by the 
flood of vivid recollections and absorbing 
feelings that the sight of that face had 
oonjmrediip. Her mxnd had always been 
impr^sed with the notion that the visit 
of the stranger, whom she now felt certain 
she recognised as Nosey, made at the 
back door of Oakfield House two nights 
preceding Mr Wentworth's death, was 
some how or another connected with that 
catastrophe. Many a time in the silence 
of night, or of an evening, when her work 
being done, she was seated in her clean 
cap and apron, quiedy by her kitchen 
fire, did the circumstances of those event- 
ful days pass in review before her. 
Especially, her dream — ^that strange and 
significant dream, which even then ap- 
peared to her more like a vkion than the 
unstrung bulges that usually occupy the 
brain of a restless sleeper ; and which 
now, foUowed up as it had been by such 
singular coincidences, was daily, more and 
more, assuming in her mind, form, sub- 
stance, and reality. But these speculations 
£dways terminated in the depressing sense 
of her own hel^desaaess, and a thorough 
conviction of the impossibility of persuad- 
ing anybody else to give credit, or attach 
any importance, to circumstances which 
had so much wdg^t with her. **No," 
she would say as she wiped her eyes with 
the comer of her api^oD, at the conclusion 
of her cogitat»»»B, " no, I can do nothing 
— nothing in the world. I should only 
be stirring up miemies for mysdf without 
doing a bit of good. If ever poor Andrew 
is to be justified, it will be thrcHigh the 
gootesss of God ; and I do think he, in 
his own good time, wiU bring the truth 
to Hght yet." 

These reflections of Susan's were at 
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kngth interrupted by Jackson's saying, 
" Now Mr Green ; now ladies, your turn 's 
next. Please to step this way ;" and 
thrusting aside the staring mob, whose 
curiosity was excited by the appearance 
of Mrs Aytoun and Susan, he made room 
for them to advance towards the bench. 

" What have we got here, Jackson 1 " 
inquired the magistrate. 

"A case of shop-lifting," returned 
Jackson, " at least the purloining of 
goods that were sent home on sight." 

Mr Green was then called upon to tell 
his story. He averred that he had mea- 
sured the goods himself, both before they 
were sent out, and when they returned ; 
and he had been the more particular in 
doing so, because he was not wholly 
without his suspicions with respect to the 
lady in custody. 

At this avowal the unfortunate Alicia 
I raised her head and looked at liim with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

" I don't mean to say," continued Mr 
Green, in answer to the surprise he saw 
depicted in her countenance, "I dont 
mean to say that it's a thing I could swear 
to as having been done intentionally ; but 
this I must say, that it had a very sus- 
picious look about it ; and that many a 
one has been brought up to this office 
upon quite as little a matter ; though at 
the time we passed it over, as we make it 
a rule not to be too hasty in these cases." 
He then mentioned that Mrs Aytoun, on 
the preceding day, had been detected in 
the act of putting a piece of lace in her 
pocket that was wrapped up and partly 
concealed in her handkerchief ; and it 
may be imagined that this unlucky cir- 
cumstance had considerable influence on 
the minds of the audience, and seriously 
aggravated the peril of her position. 

The shopman next testified to his hav- 
ing received the. goods from Mr Green, 
after seeing them measured, and the pre- 
cise quantities noted down ; that he had 
himself delivered them to Mrs Aytoun 
m the parlour, where she was sitting in 
conversation with a lady — ^that she re- 
quested him, as she was then eiEi|^ed, 
to leave them, and call again ; that he 
had accordingly done so ; and on return- 
ing to the shop with the goods, he had 



delivered them at once into the hands of 
Mr Green himself, who had immediately 
measured them and found the deficiencies 
stated. 

Mr Jackson then explained his part 
in the business ; adding, that the search 
had been ineffectual ; but that there had 
been quite sufficient interval for Mrs Ay- , 
toun to have removed the goods, or trans- ' 
ferred them to somebody else ; and that | 
therefore their ill success could not be ', 
accounted in her exculpation. I 

Mr Green then gave the strongest testi- 
mony in favour of the character of the | 
shopman. He was his nephew ; a young , 
man of unexceptionable morals and con^ i 
duct ; and he had been selected, in this ' 
particular instance, to carry the goods on ; 
that very account. 

Poor Mrs Aytoun was then asked what 
she had to say in her own defence. She 
raised her head, threw back her veil, 
clasped her hands, in a beseeching atti- 
tude, and answered, " Only that I am 
innocent ! I know nothing of the things 
said to be missing. I looked over vrhat 
was sent, and laid aside those I wished to 
keep — ^but God is my witness, that till 
the shopman returned, not a single article 
had been removed from the table where 
he left them, nor a single yard of any- 
thing out off. I am utterly unable to 
explain or throw any light upon it. I 
recollect that I went to my bed-room to 
fetch a yard measure ; but no one, in 
the interval, could have entered the room 
without my meeting them." She testified 
freely to the character of her servants, 
and generously exonerated them from 
any suspicion. 

The evidence against her was certainly 
strong, and the unlucky accident of thepre- 
viousday had made a powerful impression. 

" I fear. Madam," said the magistrate, 
" w^e must commit you ; unless you can 
find bail." 

Alicia, without answering, hid her face 
in her handkerchief, and sobbed as if her 
heart was bursting ; whilst Susan wept 
with her ifor sympathy. They had neither 
of them a very clear idea of what was re- 
quired ; but whatever it was, it was cer- 
tain to lead to an exposure amongst her 
friends and acquaintance; besides that 
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she felt she had scarcely that degree of 
intimacy or confidence with any one of 
them, to select him on such an emergency. 

** If the lady will permit me the honour 
of doing her this little service," said a 
gentleman, taking off his hat, and ap- 
proaching her, respectfully, " it will give 
me great pleasure ; and relieve her from 
the annoyance of farther detention. You 
will not object to my bail, I presume X* 
added he, turning with a smile to the 
magistrate, whose acquaintance he ap- 
peared to be, and to whom he had oc- 
casionally addressed a few words during 
the course of the previous examination. 

"Oh, certainly not — certainly not," 
replied his worship, with a sly and sig- 
nificant look at his friend, " if it 's agree- 
able to the lady." 

Alicia had no time for reflection ; all 
she saw was the advantage of immediate 
release, and the means of avoiding an 
application to any of her acquaintance 
— she thanked the stranger, and accepted 
his offer. 

A few minutes sufficed to conclude the 
business, and set her free. Mr Green 
and the shopman departed ; whilst her 
new found friend, who was a handsome, 
well dressed, elegant looking man, oi 
about forty, with very polished manners, 
gallantly advanced to offer her his arm, 
and conducted her to her coach, which 
was still waiting. Having placed her in 
it, he stepped in after her, saying, he 
could not think of permitting her to return 
alone in her present state of agitation and 
distress ; and when they reached her door, 
afte^ handing her out with the same de- 
ferential courtesy, he gallantly lifted his 
hat from his head, as she ascended the 
steps ; and took his leave, with the an- 
nouncement, that he should do himself 
the honour of calling, on the following 
day, to inquire after her health. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHICH SXHIBITS ▲ SPEaMEN OP THE STMPATHT 
OF FRIENDS, AND THE INCONVENIENCE OF 
OBUOATIONS. 

" That of all the people in the world, this 
misfortune should have fallen on me I" 
Ko, X 



exclaimed Mrs Aytoun, as, in an agony 
of tears, she flung herself on her own 
sofa ! " If Arthur hears of it I'm undone 
— not that he'll believe me guilty — but 
the disgrace will break his heart. And 
he must hear of it, if this dreadful man 
continues his accusation. Heavens and 
earth !" she exclaimed, clasping her hands, 
" how cruel it is that an innocent woman 
should be plunged into all this wretched- 
ness, and perhaps the whole happiness of 
her life destroyed, by an accident that no 
caution could have foreseen or avoided." 

The evening that followed was a wretch- 
ed one for Alicia. The faithful Susan, 
whose sympathy and commiseration was 
all the consolation she had, spent the 
greater part of it by her side, offering her 
humble tribute of advice, and aiding her 
mistress in suggesting and canvassing all 
the possible accidents that could have 
occasioned the deficiency of the goods; 
or the means, practicable or impracti- 
cable, of eliciting the truth, and vindica- 
ting her reputation. 

Great as her misfortune appeared whilst 
she was discussing it in her parlour with 
Susan, the aspect it assumed when she 
reconsidered it in the silence and soli* 
tude of her chamber, was ten times more 
terrific Hour after hour the weary 
clock chimed on, whilst she lay tossing 
on that couch, till now so peacefid and 
so blest, in the restless fever of fear, 
anxiety, and mortification ; weeping over 
the past, wondering at the present, and 
trembling at the future; till towards 
morning, imperfect slumbers, interrupted 
by sudden staiis and dreadful awake.n- 
ings, varied the incidents of the miserable 
night. 

Though unable to sleep, she was yet 
unwilling to rise, for daylight brought 
no pleasure to her ; and it was near twelve 
o'clock before she descended to her parlour* 
She had not been seated there many mi- 
nutes, and her untasted breakfast was yet 
beside her, when Susan hastily entered 
the room, saying, she had just seen Mrs 
Morland and Mrs Bloxham coming down 
the street apparently with the intention 
of calling, and begging to know whether 
they were to be let in. Mrs Aytoun first 
said «o, and then^e^/ adding, "If I am 
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denied, and they find out I am at home, 
they will only be the more spiteful when 
this story reaches their ears." 

People who are conscious that they 
have made themselves the subject of their 
neighbours* gossip, which happened to be 
the case with these two ladies, are gener- 
ally particularly glad to find any of their 
friends getting into the same dilemma ; 
upon the principle, perhaps, that as the 
power of human tongues is limited, and 
they can only get through a certain por- 
tion of scandal in a day, the more multi- 
tudinous the victims, the more moderate 
must be the dividend allotted to each. 

Any one who had observed the lingering 
pace with which the two visiters advanced 
along the street, with their arms linked, 
their closely approximated heads bent 
forwards — ^the frequent pauses, when at 
some interesting point of the conversa- 
tion they drew up, and looked each other 
steadily in the face, might, without diffi- 
culty, have predicated that they were 
engaged on some very fresh and attractive 
piece of scandal. At length, after a more 
protracted pause, and a final summing up 
of the chief heads of the discourse at the 
door, they ascended the steps, rang the 
bell, and inquired if Mrs Aytoun was at 
home. A significant glance, shot from 
one to the other when Susan said yes^ 
showed that they had entertained some 
doubts of being admitted ; and as they pro- 
ceeded along the passage they endeavoured 
to subdue the animated and pleased ex- 
pression their countenances had assumed 
under the influence of the late discussion, 
to the sad and solemn tone of sympathy 
that became the occasion. 

" My dear Mrs Aytoun," they both ex- 
claimed with one voice as they entered 
the room, " how do you do 1'* 

" Quite well, thank'ye," answered the 
pale and agitated Alicia with as much 
firmness as she could command. 

** How late you are with your breakfast," 
observed Mrs Bloxham ; "you that used 
to be so early. One might see Mr Aytoun 
wasn't at home.** 

** I wasn't very well, and staid in bed 
later than usual," said Alicia, forgetting 
that she had just said she was very well. 

"Have you heard from Mr Aytoun, 



lately V inquired Mrs Morland. ** Do you 
expect to see him soon V 

" I had a letter the day before yester- 
day," replied Alicia ; "but he said nothing 
about returning." 

Here there was a pause, and the dialogue 
flagged; as dialogues always do, when 
people are thinking of one thing and 
talking of another. Mrs Morland, who 
was the most impetuous of the two, was 
djring to treat the subject after the epic 
fashion, and plunge in medias res; but 
Mrs Bloxham, a more deliberate and cool- 
headed person, wisely reflecting that that 
would be spoiling sport, and running down 
the game before she had well started from 
her cover, had enjoined her to be cautious, 
and leave the management of the aff&ir in 
her hands. 

"It's such a lovely morning ; I wonder 
you don't go out," observed Mrs Bloxham. 

" I believe I shall, by and by," replied 
Alicia. 

" What a sweet silk that is you've on," 
remarked Mrs Morland, who was eager 
to draw near the subject. 

" I'm sure you must have seen me wear 
it a hundred times," said Alicia. It's 
quite old and faded now ; it ims pretty." 

" A good silk wears so long," remarked 
Mrs Bloxham, " and looks well to the last. 
They're the cheapest things in the end." 

** Indeed they are," returned Mrs Mor- 
land. " Do you remember that puce silk 
I used to wear last winter ?" added she, 
addressing Mrs Aytoun. 

" I don't think I do," replied Alicia ; 
which, by the way, was not only an ex- 
tremely imprudent answer on this parti- 
cular occasion, but is so under all circum- 
stances; because people feel a natural 
astonishment and indignation at your not 
remembering their puce silk ; and under 
the excitement of those passions, are apt 
to enter into lengthy details with respect 
to the article in question, and elaborate 
eulogiums on its merits, which are some- 
times less interesting to the hearer than 
to the speaker. Accordingly, Mrs Mor- 
land exclaimed, " Well, Tm surprised you 
don't remember it ! for the very first time 
I put it on was to come and dine with you 
— at that dinner you know that the roast 
beef was so under done, that you had it 
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cut into slices and sent out to be broiled ; 
don't you remember it, Mrs Bloxham 1" 

" To be sure I do," answered Mrs Blox- 
ham, " I remember it perfectly/* 
" I remember that,*' said Alicia. " We were 
very unlucky about our dinner that day." 

"Well then, I'm surprised you don't 
recollect my puce silk !" reiterated Mrs 
Morland, " for it was so much admired, 
I remember Mr Ay toun was quite struck 
with it. Well, after wearing it for two 
years as a best gown for company, it lasted 
me the whole blessed winter for the streets, 
and very handsome it looked— didn't it^ 
Mrs Bloxham r 

" Very,'* returned Mrs Bloxham, who 
hadn't the most distant recollection of ever 
having seen it. 

"And now," continued Mrs Morland, 
** I've turned it, and made it into a frock 
and spencer for Maria ; and I'm sure no- 
body could tell it from new. By the by, 
she had it on last Sunday at church : Mrs 
Bloxham, you must have observed it." 

" Was it th^ Maria had on ?" exclaimed 
Mrs Bloxham, in the accents of wonder 
and admiration that the occasion called 
for. " I never should have thought it." 

"Well," continued Mrs Morland, re- 
curring to the motive with which she 
had introduced the subject, and which 
her indignant feelings at Mrs Aytoun's 
oblivion had caused her for the moment 
to forget — " Well, I gave just four shil- 
lings a yard for that silk, twelve yards — 
two pound eight the dress came to ; and 
six shillings I paid Miss Geddes for mak- 
ing it up — ^there was a trifle for lining too, 
and tape — eighteenpence I think — I know 
I thought it a dear gown at the time ; and 
Morland made a long face at it. But see 
how cheap it 's been in the end ! Always 
buy good things, I say ; and that *s why 
I like to deal at Green's ; you're sure there 
to get your money's worth. Don't you 
agree with me, Mrs Bloxham? I know 
you deal there." 

" Yes," answered Mrs Bloxham, with 
a distinct and deliberate enunciation, and 
a countenance as fixed and unmoved as a 
stone idol ; " yes, I always do deal there ; 
and I was there last night to get some 
buttons for a new set of shirts, I'm mak- 
ing up. for Bloxham." 



And / was there this morning,*' said Mrs 
Morland, just before I called upon you." 

Here the conversation languished again. 
The ladies had rather expected to have 
found Mrs Aytoun in hysterics, or to have 
thrown her into them by their innuendos ; 
but Alicia, though pale and depressed and 
really suffering agonies at heart, contrived 
to preserve an exterior of decent com- 
posure ; and they had hoped to draw her 
into a full and detailed narration of her 
adventure ; but conscious that she should 
meet with neither sympathy, sincerity, nor 
good counsel from them, she intrenched 
herself within a cautious silence ; resolved, 
that unless they broke the baariers, she 
would not ; and the only part she took, in 
the conversation, was occasionally to fill 
up the pauses in their dialogue, by polite 
inquiries after the health, educational pro- 
gress, and general welfare of Miss Morland, 
and the Masters Bloxham. 

Finding that their visit was not likely 
to turn to any very good account, the 
ladies were beginning to think they might 
spend their time more profitably and 
agreeably in a succession of calls about 
the neighbourhood ; where they would 
have much to tell, and something to hear ; 
together with the incalculable advantage 
of having had an early interview with 
Mrs Aytoun, which would entitle them 
to an enviable precedence in any convoca- 
tion of gossips they might meet with ; 
and enable them to describe, with the 
minuteness of an entomologist, every par^ 
ticular of her looks, bearing, and demean- 
our. 

At this interesting crisis, just as a cer- 
tain telegraphic communication had been 
exchanged between the visiters, which 
being interpreted, implied, "I suppose 
we may as well go," there was heard a 
startling knock at the door. The sum- 
mons bore such a decided character, such 
an undoubting assurance of welcome, and 
of a claim to be admitted, and was, alto- 
gether, so unlike the timid, half-hesitating, 
bourgeois knocks usually heard in the 
neighbourhood, that it sent the blood into 
Mrs Aytoun's dieeks,and caused Uie ladies 
immediately to recompose themselves in 
their seats. 

"Mr Seymour/' said Susan, announcing 
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and ushering in the elegant stranger of 
yesterday. 

** I hope Mrs Aytoun will excuse the 
earliness of my visit/' said he^ advancing 
towards her with great eagerness and a 
most graceful address; ''but I was so ex- 
tremely anxious — ** here his eye caught 
sight of the two ladies, who, being partly 
concealed by the door, he had not at first 
perceived — " anxious," continued he, in 
a more cahn and reserved tone, '' to learn 
if your cold was better, that I could not 
defer the honour of making the inquiry." 

** It is better, I thank you," replied Mrs 
Aytoun, blushing intensely at the awk- 
ward consciousness of having a secret 
understanding with a man who was al- 
most a stranger to her. 

Without dwelling farther on personal 
matters, the accomplished Mr Se3rmour, 
who thoroughly knew the world, and com- 
prehended his situation at the first glance, 
immediately directed the conversation into 
other channels ; talking of theatres and ex- 
hibitions, parks and parties ; and without 
any appearance of display, but as of things 
to which he was perfectly accustomed, of 
high people and high places. 

No very elegant man ever entered a 
society of women without producing more 
sensation than the sex would be generally 
willing to confess ; and when to .his 
other advantages, he adds that towering 
one of belonging to a circle much more 
exalted than the company he has fallen 
amongst, he has it in his power to create 
a revolution in the minds of half the 
ladies present. He can make the un- 
amiable, amiable ; the malignant, chari- 
table ; and the good-humoured, dissatisfied 
and envious. Few, indeed, are exempt from 
his influence, but the women whose hearts 
are already in the bosom of another. 

Accordingly Mrs Morland and Mrs 
Bloxham, who were very far from belong- 
ing to the last category, were carried oflF 
their feet by the grace, suavity, and con- 
versational powers of Mr Seymour. They 
were all smiles and dimples ; and the 
malicious triumph they had come to enjoy 
orer Mrs Aytoun, was wholly forgotten in 
their pleasure in his society, and their desire 
to appearamiable and agreeable in hiseyes. 

Most unwillingly, and prompted rather 



by an apprehension of seeming iU bred, 
and ignorant of the usages of the world, 
than by any better feeling, they at length 
took their gracious leaves : affectionately, 
of Mrs Aytoun ; and with a fascinating 
amenity, of the stranger. 

He had no sooner bowed them out, and 
closed the parlour door upon them, and 
before Alicia had time to resume her seat, 
than Mr Seymour, still gracefully and 
respectfully, but yet with the assurance 
of an accepted friend and confidant, ad- 
vanced from the distant chair he had 
hitherto occupied, and tenderly taking 
her hand which he raised to his lips, was 
beginning to say, " My dear Mrs Aytoun, 
now those afflicting persons are gone — " 
when the door opened, and Mrs Bloxham 
putting in her head, cried, " I beg your 
pardon, but I've left my scarf somewhere 
— Oh Uiere it is, fallen down behind the 
chair I was sitting in.'* 

In all ages of the world revenans* have 
been found extremely incommodious 
visiters. When people are once gone, 
whether out of the world, or out of a room, 
their departure should be final. Coming 
back upon any pretence whatever, whether 
it be to point out buried gold, or to seek a 
silken scarf ; whether to disclose a secret, 
or to pry into one, is altogether inexcusable, 
and a thing not to be tolerated. And, cer- 
tainly, as regards themselves, their intru- 
sion is extremely impolitic, and apt to 
be punished, by a verification of the old 
adage, that '' listeners seldom hear any 
good of themselves." 

So thought Alicia on the present 
occasion ; but Mr Seymour, nothing 
daunted, and probably esteeming the ac- 
cident rather favourable to his views than 
otherwise, as it reduced the standard of 
Mrs Aytoun's independence and self- 
esteem "by a chopine," picked up the 
scarf, and after presenting it to the lady, 
and once more bowing her out with the 
same deference as before, returned, and 
drawing a chair close to Alicia, resumed 
the thread of his discourse. " My dear 
Mrs Aytoun," he continued, "I was about 
to say, now those afflicting persons were 
gone — ^but people of that sort never are 

* Freneh word for ghosts, and for those who 
return -where their company is not desired. 
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gone — but I am most anxious to hear 
how you really are after your most an- 
noying adventure. I hope you have not 
suffered the affair to make more impres- 
sion on you than it merits." 

** More impression than it merits I'' said 
Alicia, giving way to the tears she had 
suppressed in the presence of her tormen- 
tors — " can it make more than it merits ? 
Isn't it the most dreadful imputation that 
ever was cast on a respectable woman? 
And how am I to throw it off? How am 
I to recover my reputation ? How am I 
to vindicate my innocence ? Oh, Mr 
Seymour, imagine what it must be, to be 
accused, insulted, searched like a common 
thief; dragged to a police office like a 
felon, and there, amongst the very dregs 
of society, the low, the abandoned, the 
vicious, to be threatened with a gaoL Oh, 
my God ! " she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands in agony, "is their no way of 
shaking this horror from me ? must it for 
ever cling to me, till it drags me.to my grave, 
as it surely will ? Tell me, Mr Seymour, 
advise me, is there no help ? can nothing 
be done to clear me from the stigma T 

" My dear Mrs Aytoun," answered he, 
drawing^ his chair a little nearer, and 
again taking her hand, for Alicia was 
very attractive in the energy of her despair ; 
" I really scarcely know how to advise. 
You see the misfortune of doing anything 
in these affairs, unless you are quite sure 
of success, is, that every movement one 
makes only further disseminates the 
scandal and adds to the publicity ; and if 
once the newspapers get hold of you, you 
may as well carry your misfortune in- 
scribed upon your back ; there is no 
comer of the world to which you can 
escape from it." 

" Good Heavens !" cried Alicia, struck 
with a new terror, "perhaps, even now, 
they may put it in the paper amongst the 
police reports I" 

" Why," replied Mr Seymour, " to 
confess the truth, I was apprehensive 
that might be the case ; and therefore 
yesterday evening, instead of going to a 
dinner at Lord H — ^'s, to which I was 
engaged, I took a coach, and drove round 
to the different publishing offices, where 
I found means to secure their silence/' 



" How can I thank you sufficiently ! '* 
exclaimed Alicia, warmly impressed with 
the extent of the obligation. " It would 
have been the climax of my misery to see 
my name in the paper." 

" Which it would have been, I fear," 
returned Mr Seymour, who had no inten- 
tion of detracting anything from his own 
merits and services — " and it is that that 
leads me to think, that if the affair could 
be hushed up — ^if, in short, we could 
induce this Mr Green to let the thing 
drop, and satisfy him in some way or 
another — ^that is, make it his interest to 
pursue it no farther, that it would be tlie 
most prudent mode of proceeding." 

" But he won t give it up," said Alicia. 
" I offered to pay him the value of the 
things from the beginning ; but he 
wouldn't take it." 

" No, not the mere value of the things, 
I dare say," returned Mr Seymour, 
"But he may not be able to resist the 
temptation if the bribe offisred be large 
enough." 

Alicia was silent, for she had no means 
of offering a bribe considerable enough to 
answer the purpose. 

" At all events," said Mr Seymour, "I'll 
take an opportunity of seeing him ; and 
hearing what he says. With respect to 
yourself, I'd advise you to have no com- 
munication with him whatever. The 
more independent and fearless you appear, 
the better chance there is of my success. 
And pray," he added with an appearance 
of the deepest interest, "keep up your 
spirits in the meantime ; do not suffer 
the circumstance, annoying as I admit it 
to be, to press too much on your mind ; 
but rely on my exertions, and if I may 
venture to use the term on so short an 
acquaintance, my regard, to extricate you 
from your dilemma." 

It may easily be conceived that Mr 
Seymour found motives or excuses for 
visiting his fair friend every day ; and 
how was she, enchained by a confidence 
and an obligation of such a nature, to 
shut her door against him 1 Besides, he 
contrived to make his visits so interesting ; 
he had always something to tell, or some- 
thing to suggest. And then he was the 
only person in the world except Susan, 
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with whom she permitted herself to speak 
of what was for ever the subject of her 
thoughts ; so that daily his knock at the 
door became more welcome, and his visits 
more protracted. 

Her neighbours and acquaintance, at 
first paid her visits of curiosity ; but 
finding that her obstinate silence disap- 
pointed them, they gradually relaxed in 
their assiduities, contenting themselves 
with watching her door to ascertain how 
often Mr Seymour called, and how long 
he staid ; endeavouring, at the same time, 
to persuade themselves and others, that 
their alienation was occasioned by a vir- 
tuous horror of her heterodox proceedings. 

However, as time advanced, it became 
too evident to Mrs Aytoun that Mr 
Seymour 8 visits were by no means disin- 
terested. He permitted himself gradually 
to betray all the sjrmptoms of a decided 
passion ; dropped them out one by one, 
with such a well acted air of inadvertence 
and absence of design, that it would have 
been impossible for Alicia to have doubted 
his sincerity. Indeed he was sincere 
enough for the moment. Alicia was a 
very attractive woman ; and he a man who 
made it a point to give way to all his sus- 
ceptibilities, and never relax in his pursuit 
of an amour till he was satisfied success 
was utterly hopeless. He held that 

" The proper '* bus^ess *' of mankind i> ** love ; 

and he conceived it highly improbable, 
considering his own advantages, and the 
nature and amount of his services, that 
Alicia's heart should remain untouched ; 
and next to impossible that, entangled as 
she was in a complication of embarrass- 
ing circumstances, her person should 
escape him. 

But Alicia wore a shield over her 
heart that all the Seymours, Somersets, 
and Fitzroys that ever shone in the 
galaxy of fashionable life could not have 
penetrated — she loved Arthur Aytoun ; — 
and when she became thoroughly aware 
of Mr Seymour's views, she resolved to 
fly the danger — danger to her reputation, 
not to her affections — ^and by leaving 
town, without giving him any intimation 
of her design, she hoped to convince him 
that his pusuit was vain. And, indeed. 



she had other inducements to abandon 
the scene of her mortification. Unwill- 
ing to expose herself to the curious eyes 
of her neighbours, she had made her 
house her prison ; and had debarred 
herself from air and exercise, which in 
her situation were especially necessary, 
till her health was afi^ected by the priva- 
tion. So, one day, she despatched Susan, 
in whose prudence she could rely, by 
the coach to Hammersmith ; with direc- 
tions to engage a small lodging for a 
month, in an agreeable situation ; and in 
two days afterwards, with no companion 
but this faithful servant, she departed 
with her baggage in a hackney coach ; 
leaving directions with her cook, that if 
anybody inquired for her, she was simply 
to answer she was out of town, without 
communicating her address. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

WHICH SHOWS THAT AGREEABLE SUPRISES DO NOT 
ALWAYS PROVE SO AGREEABLE AS MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN EXPECTED. 

But Mrs Aytoun had exceedingly under- 
rated the power of her own charms, or the 
limits of Mr Seymour's perseverance, 
when she imagined that her removal to 
Hammersmith would be of the slightest 
avail towards slackening the ardour of 
his pursuit. On the contrary, he no 
sooner found she was gone, than the affair 
assumed a piquancy that it had not before. 
Had she exhibited no inclination nor 
power to resist, there would neither have 
been excitement in the pursuit, nor 
triumph in its success ; but nothing could 
be more agreeable to him than the inter- 
esting occupation she had furnished for 
his mornings, by her flight. 

Finding the cook faithful to the instruc- 
tions her mistress had given her, and not 
being able to make out anything satis- 
factory by his description of the lady at 
the coach offices ; he next addressed her 
a note, on some matter connected with 
Mr Green's afiair, requesting an imme- 
diate answer ; and left it with the servant, 
desiring it might be forwarded without 
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delay, as it was on a matter of impoiv 
tance. 

" How soon," saM he, " can I have an 
answer, do you think ? " 

" I '11 put it in the post directly, Sir, 
and the answer will he here to-night I 
dare say," replied the woman. 

And so it was; and upon that hint, 
Mr Seymour took to mounting his gallant 
horse every morning, riding through all 
the towns and villages adjacent to London, 
and making inquiries at all the inns, 
libraries, grocers' shops, and so forth: with 
a success certainly indifferent as to the 
main point, but with infinite benefit to 
his own health, spirits and good looks. 

In the meantime poor Mrs Aytoun, 
whether from the anxiety and agitation 
she had undergone, or from the previous 
undue confinement and privation of air 
which had debilitated her frame, had not 
been two days in the country, before she 
was taken ill ; and she found the hopes 
she had so fondly cherished were doomed 
to be disappointed. She suffered much, 
her recovery was extremely slow, and her 
return to London consequently deferred 
much beyond the period she had proposed. 

At length Mr Seymour s patience of 
research beginning to be somewhat ex- 
hausted; by way of bringing things to 
a crisis, he wrote to tell her that either 
some way must be found of inducing Mr 
Green to drop proceeding8,.or her unfortu- 
nate affair would be very shortly brought 
before the public ; and he added, that H 
was absolutely necessary he should see 
her, as it was impossible to discuss the 
matter to any purpose by letter, 

" I must see him, I suppose," said she to 
Susan ; " and yet I am extremely unwill- 
ing to let him come here ; for when he 
has once ascertained where I am, I'm 
afraid he'll never be out of the house." 

" Suppose you were to go to town for a 
few hours, Ma'am," said Susan, "and see 
him at your own house. You could easily 
come back by night." 

"I could, certainly," replied Alicia, 
"but you know the eyes of the whole 
street will be watching me ; and what a 
strange appearance it will have to go to 
town on purpose to meet him. I was 
thinking of saying that I 'm staying at a 



friend's house where I can't receive him ; 
and proposing to meet him .somewhere 
else." 

" That may do very well, Ma'am," 
replied Susan, "if you could be sure 
nobody '11 see you. But if they should, 
it would have a worse appearance than 
the other." 

" It would, certainly," said Alicia, " but 
it's hardly likely anybody sliould see me. 
It is but for once. I think I'll appoint a 
time to meet him in Kensington Gardens. 
You and I could go by the coach as far 
as the Park gate ? and I could walk to a 
seat, and there wait for him. What do 
you think?" 

"Just as you please. Ma'am," replied Su- 
san, who had nothing better to advise ; and 
who being one of those people who, think- 
ing no evil herself, was not sufficiently 
aware how prone the world is to think it. 

This plan was accordingly decided on ; 
and the following morning, which hap- 
pened to be Tuesday, appointed for the 
meeting. 

By activity on his own part, spurred on 
as he was by an ardent desire to return 
home, and by a union of some fortunate 
circumstances, Mr Aytoun, who had 
reckoned on being absent at least ten or 
twelve months, found his business con- 
cluded, and himself at liberty to repair to 
England, before the expiration of seven. 
He had hinted, occasionally, in his letters 
to his wife, that he entertained hopes his 
absence might not be so protracted as they 
had expected ; but had forborne to name 
any probable period for her seeing him, 
uncertain as he was himself ; and prefer- 
ring to give her an agreeable surprise, to 
the risk of occasioning a disappointment. 
He had yet to visit a considerable trading 
city in Germany, where he expected to be 
detained some time ; when he received 
letters from the house he travelled for, 
saying, that a sudden emergency having 
occurred, which obliged them to despatch 
a special messenger to tiiat quarter, he 
was at liberty to return as soon as he 
pleased ; and on the Monday evenings the 
very day on which Mrs Aytoun and Susan 
had agreed upon the plan of meeting Mr 
Seymour in the Gardens, Mr Aytoun 
arrived at his own door. 
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He was in a hackney coach, having 
parted from the fatage by which he had 
travelled np from the port he landed 
at ; and as the lumbering vehicle slowly 
roUed down the street, he put out his 
head to catch the first glimpse of his 
own dear home. Alicia herself might 
have been visible ; she might have been 
going out, or coming home — and he so 
longed to see her. No Alicia, however, 
appeared ; but instead, a gentleman whom 
he observed coming out of the door; 
and who, after pausing a minute or two 
to say something to the servant who had 
opened it, deliberately descended the steps 
and walked up the street, reading with a 
smiling countenance a letter which he 
appeared to have just received. " Who 
the devil's that?" said Mr Aytoun to 
niroself, as the handsome and elegantly 
dressed stranger passed the coach. '^ I'm 
sure it was my door he came out of. 
Open the door, coachman," he cried, the 
moment the carriage stopped, and jump- 
ing out he vehemently pulled the bell and 
knocked at the same time, making the 
cook, who was in the act of descending the 
kitchen stairs, say, as he turned to come 
up again, ^^ Lord ! I could have sworn 
that was master himself if I didn't know 
he was abroad." 

" Well, Betty," said the eager husband, 
as the woman surveyed him with aston- 
ished eyes ; " is your mistress at home ? ** 

" Lord, Sir," answered Betty, " we 
never expected you so soon. My mistress 
don't know a word of your coming, I'm 
certain." 

" I know she doesn't, " replied Mr 
Aytoun, turning into the parlour ; "where 
is she?" 

**My mistress is out of town. Sir," 
answered the maid, " and we expect her 
back the latter end of next week." 

"Where the devil is she gone to?" 
inquired Mr Aytoun with suprise. 

" Only as far as Hammersmith, Sir ;" 
replied Betty ; " she's in lodgings there ; 
and has got Susan with her." 

" What made her go there?" asked Mr. 
Aytoun. *«WassheiU?" 

" My mistress has been very poorly since 
she's been there, I hear, but she's better 
now,'* returned Betty, whose communica- 



tiveness was considerably checked by not 
knowing exactly what she should tell, and 
what she should not ; and, indeed, her own 
acquaintance with the state of affairs was 
but imperfect ; since neither Mrs Aytoun 
nor Susan had given her any information ; 
and what she had picked up of the gossip 
of the neighbourhood was such a distorted 
and exaggerated mass of incongruities^ 
that it tended rather to puzzle than en- 
lighten her. 

" Very odd she didn't write," said Mr 
Aytoun. " I've been wondering I didn't 
hear from her. It's too late for me to go 
to Hammersmith now," continued he, look- 
ing at his watch — " the coaches miist all 
be gone ; besides, I must contrive to see 
the Messrs Karl this evening, or early 
to-morrow morning. I'll just run over 
and ask the Parsons about her ; I dare 
say they can tell me more. — ^By the by, 
Betty," added he, as he was leaving the 
house, " who was that I saw calling here 
just now?" 

" A gentleman, was it. Sir?" said Betty, 
borrowing a little time for reflection. 

" Ay, to be sure ; just as I drove up— 
who is he ? " 

«0h. Sir," said Betty, "that's Mr 
Seymour." 

"Seymour!" reiterated Mr Aytoun, 
" what the deuce brought him here?" 

" I'm sure I don't know. Sir ;" returned 
Betty, whose caution augmented with the 
delicacy of the crisis. 

"But you know what he came for," 
responded Mr Aytoun. "Who did he 
ask for?" 

" He didn't ask for anybody, Sir," an- 
swered Betty. 

" Well, but what did he say ? " persisted 
Mr Aytoun. " He didn't come to rob the 
house, did he ? " 

" Oh Lord I no, Sir, he's quite a gentle- 
man, entirely. I believe he's an Honour- 
able, or a Right Honourable, or something 
of that sort." 

"Well, what did he say?" 

**He only asked for a letter. Sir," answer- 
ed Betty, finding further equivocation was 



" A letter ! I saw him reading a letter as 

he went up the street. What letter was it V* 

" A letter from my mistress, I believe, Sir," 
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*^ From your mistress !" exclaimed Mr 
Aytoun, looking sharply round at the 
woman. ** Is he an acquaintance of your 
mistress's, then, this Mr Seymour?" 

" Oh, yes, Sir, my mistress knows him 
very well indeed, I believe," replied Betty. 

" Oh, does she V said Mr Aytoun, in a 
tone of greater indifference than he felt ; 
for he saw clearly that the woman was 
upon her guard, and that there was some- 
thing to be concealed. ''Does he come 
here often, then T 

"Pretty often — sometimes, Sir," said 
Betty. 

" How d'ye do, Mr Aytoun ?" cried a 
voice from an open window on the opposite 
side of the street. " Do step over and tell 
us how you are, and take a cup of tea." 

"Thank ye; I will," replied Mr Aytoun, 
and he walked across the way, and knock- 
ed at the door of his. neighbours house, 
with an odd sort of uncomfortable feeling 
about his heart, that made him scarcely 
sorry that he was not to meet his pretty 
wife till the next day 

" Here we're all assembled, as if we'd 
known you'd been coming," exclaimed 
Mrs Morland, as he entered the parlour. 
" The Bloxhams called on us, and pro- 
posed that we should walk down together, 
and see if Mrs Parsons was at home ; and 
could give us a cup of tea, and make up 
a loo table." 

" Well, Aytoun," said Mr Pai^sons, " why, 
you've comeback before your time. How's 
that?" 

" I got through faster than I expected," 
returned Mr Aytoun ; " and I was not 
obliged to go to Frankfort at all ; which 
alone made tliree weeks difference. — But 
I find an empty house. My wife's in the 
country, Betty tells me." 

"Yes, she's been away some time, I 
believe," replied Mr Parsons, hasn't she, 
Jemima?" 

" Hem !" began Mrs Parsons, clearing 
her throat ; " I fancy so. I think it must 
be near two months now since you and I 
were standing at the window, Maria — " 

" No, mamma," interrupted Maria, " it 
was I was standing at the window ; — ^you 
know it was the day you cut out the cur- 
tains for the new bed ; and you were cut- 
ting them in the back parlour, when I 



called you to see Mrs Aytoun's things put 
into the coach." 

" So it was ; I recollect now," said Mrs 
Parsons ; " and that'll be eight weeks come 
Monday. I remember it, because, in the 
evening, I said to Parsons, says I, Let us 
go and give the Morlands a call — " 

" And you came ; and I sent for Mrs 
Bloxham to join us," said Mrs Morland. 

" And I did," said Mrs Bloxham—" it'll 
be just two months, come Monday, as Mrs 
Parsons says. I know it from a particular 
circumstance." 

" But why did Alicia go ?" inquired Mr 
Aytoun, who was more curious about his 
wife, than about Mrs Bloxham's particular 
circumstance, " was she ill ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered all 
the ladies together. 

" But what reason did she give ?" asked 
Mr Aytoun. 

" I never heard what her reason was," 
returned Mrs Parsons. " Did you, Mrs 
Morland?" 

" Never," returned Mrs Morland. 

" Nor I either," added Mrs Bloxham. 

"Didn't she say she was going 1" in- 
quired Mr Aytoun, getting a little im- 
patient. 

" Not that I ever heard," replied Mrs 
Parsons. " Did you ever hear of it, Mrs 
Morland?" 

** Never," answered Mrs Morland. 

" Nor I," added Mrs Bloxham. 

"The first I heard of it," said Mrs 
Parsons, " was just Maria calling me to 
the window to see the luggage put into the 
coach. 'La! mamma,' said she, 'I do 
think Mrs Aytoun's going away some- 
where ; for only look at the band-boxes 
and things Betty's putting in ;* and pre- 
sently, sure enough, out came Mrs Aytoun 
herself, and stepped into the coach, and 
Susan after her ; and away they drove." 

" And the first I heard of it," said Mrs 
Morland, " was when Mrs Parsons came 
up to us in the evening. Lord, my dear, 
says she, what do you think ? Mrs Ay- 
toun's gone to rusticate a bit in the coun- 
try." 

"And I'm sure I'd never heard a word 
on the subject till you sent for me to tea 
that evening," said Mrs Bloxham, " I 
declare I was quite surprised." 
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" This is very particular," thought Mr 
Aytoun, who felt as if he were treading 
on enchanted ground, and was afraid to 
take another Bt«p, not knowing whither 
it was to lead him. He was dying to learn 
more, and yet did not like to ask questions, 
lest his curiosity should he interpreted 
into suspicion. 

" Then you've not been down to see 
her V* said he, after a pause. ^ 

" Oh dear no," replied the ladies. 

" Indeed," added Mrs Morland, " we 
couldn't, had we been inclined ; for we 
didn't know where she was." 

" Betty could have told you," said Mr 
Aytoun. 

'* She said she didn't exactly know the 
address, when I asked her," replied the 
lady. 

*^ And so she told me," said Mrs Parsons. 

*' And me too," said Mrs Bloxham. 

" WeU, ladies," said Mr Aytoun, unable 
to bear these strange, significant sort of 
innuendoes any longer without betraying 
his impatience ; ** I must wish you good 
evening. I am obliged to see the Messrs 
Karl before I can go to Hammersmith to 
Alicia ; and I shall try to obtain an in- 
terview with one of them to-night, that 
I may be free to set ofi^ in the morning." 

^ To Hammersmith ! so that's where 
she is?'* exclaimed the ladies. 

" My wife's no further away than Ham- 
mersmith," replied Mr Aytoun, calmly. 
" She went there for her health," and he 
took his departure leaving the ladies to 
enjoy their tea and scandal at their leisure. 

Mr Aytoun did not succeed in obtaining 
an interview with his employers on that 
evening, and could not therefore start so 
early in the morning as he had desired ; 
but the moment he was free, he hastened 
to Piccadilly, where mounting the box of 
one of the Hammersmith coaches, he was 
soon in a fair way of having the uneasy 
feelings that, in spite of himself, the evi- 
dent mystery- of his wife's conduct had 
inspired, either dispersed or confirmed. 

As the coachman was rather behind his 
time, he drove at a good round pace ; but 
as they passed the Park gates near the 
Kensington turnpike, Mr Aytoun observed 
a hackney coach in waiting, and the 
coachman holding the door open as if the 



party to whom it belonged were approach- 
ing. Without knowing why, he turned I 
his head to look at them as they came out j 
of the gates. It consisted of a gentleman, ; 
a lady in a yellow shawl, and a plainly ^ 
dressed person in a straw bonnet and ' 
black cloak, looking like a servant maid. ; 
There was something in the air of the first, 
that put him so much in mind of the 
stranger he had seen leave his own door j 
on the preceding evening, that he con- , 
tinned to watch the party till a turn in 
the road hid them from his view. | 

However, he had time to see him hand 
the females into the carriage, though not 
to ascertain whether he also got in himself. 
The lady, too, had very much the figure 
of Alicia ; but he had never seen her*\vear 
either a bonnet or shawl like those she 
had on — ^but she might have bought them 
during his absence. It struck him, also, 
that the third person was very like Susan ; 
but he struggled against his own persua- 
sion. 

" It's those d— d women that have put 
this nonsense in my head," said he to him- 
self. ** I ought to know them well enough 
not to mind anything they say ; and yet 
I'm such a fool I can t help thinking of it." 

However, on they went ; and at the 
entrance of the town of Hammersmith, he 
got off the coach, and inquired his way to 
Prospect Place, whither he repaired on 
foot. It consisted of a neat row of small 
houses, evidently constructed to attract 
the eye of the dwellers in cities ; having 
showy little verandahs overgrown with 
creepers, small flower-gardens in front, and 
being adorned with a profusion of green 
and white paint. 

On inquiring if Mrs Aytoun lived at 
the house he had been directed to, the girl 
who answered the door said she did ; but 
that she was not at home. She believed 
she was gone to Kensington ; but that as 
she dined early, she was momentarily ex- 
pecting her back. 

"I'll wait for her then," said Mr Ay- 
toun. " Her servant's with her, I sup- 
pose ?" 

« Yes, Sir," answered the girl. " They 
went out together." 

Mr Aytoun ascended to the little draw- 
ing-room which was the apartment oc- 
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cupied by his wife. His temples beat 
audibly, and his heart felt too big for his 
bosom. He threw himself on the sofa, 
where lay her netting box, and a volume 
of " Clarissa," that she appeared to have 
been reading. " Alicia !" he said, pressing 
his hand on his forehead, ^^ Alicia ! Wife i 
What is it that's awaiting me? What 
strange and unknown fear is this that's 
creeping through my veins ? Can it be 
possible, that in less than eight months 
her whole character can be changed ? Can 
she have forgotten the principles on which 
I had so much reliance ? Can the heart 
I thought so securely mine be already given 
to another? Oh, it's impossible," he ex- 
claimed, endeavouring to rouse himself, 
and shake off the terror that was getting 
possession of him — '^ quite impossible. I'm 
a fool to believe it. Don't let me run to 
a conclusion, and make myself wretched 
without anything to go upon. She may 
have had very good reasons for leaving 
town ; and though I certainly do think 
that it was her I saw with that d— -d fel- 
low just now, I'll wait till I hear what 
she has to say. Perhaps the very first 
sentence may clear up the whole mystery, 
and show me what an ass I am to suspect 
her." 

With this prudent supposil^ion Mr Ay- 
toun endeavoured to compose his mind ; 
and it was not long before the sound of 
wheels stopping at the garden gate an- 
nounced the arrival of his wife. 

*' There's a gentleman in the drawing- 
room," said the maid; ^^he said he should 
wait till you came home." 

"A gentleman !" said Alicia, "who in 
the world can it be ?'* 

" A tall gentleman," replied the maid. 

" Good Heavens !" said Alicia to Susan, 
"depend on it it's Mr Seymour, who has 
found out the house from the coachman, 
and contrived to get here before us. He 
said his horse and groom were waiting." 

Susan thought so too ; and they ascended 
the stairs with the firm conviction that 
they should behold the gentleman they 
had so lately parted with. 

It would have been natural, instead of 
waiting till his wife came up, that Mr 
Aytoun should have run down to meet 
her the moment the coach stopped ; but 



he felt he could not do it. Try as he 
would, he could not assume the glad, free, 
joyous bearing with which he had been ac- 
customed to embrace her after an absence ; 
and he stood in the middle of the room, 
listening to her foot as she ascended, rather 
like a man who was awaiting an enemy 
than the wife of his bosom. 

" Good Heavens !" cried she, stopping 
short as she entered the room, " Arthur I 
isityou?"*' 

" It is me, Alicia," said he, advancing 
towards her — "how are you?" 

Now, if Mr Aytoun had acted naturally 
and ran down to the door to meet her, she 
would have thrown herself into his arms 
with exactly the same fervour and affection 
she had done on all former occasions ; but 
the coldness and constraint of his manner 
was reflected in hers. It brought the con- 
sciousness of all he had yet to learn, that 
she knew would be so displeasing to him, 
full upon her mind ; and thus they met, 
not like parted lovers as they were, but 
like persons merely on civil terms of ac- 
quaintanceship. 

The thing was too unnatural not to be 
deeply felt by both. Each attributed it to 
the other ; he fancied that she was annoyed 
at his return ; and she, that he had heard 
something of her affair at the police office ; 
and as neither had resolution enough to 
ask for an explanation ; their constraint, 
instead of diminishing, increased every 
moment. 

" Where have you been, Alicia ? " said 
the husband, looking at the yellow shawl, 
which he immediately recognised. 

" Susan and I went to take a walk in 
the Gardens," she replied. "I thought 
a little change would do me good." 

" You don't look well," observed he. 

"I have not been well," she replied. 
" I had hoped, Arthur, to have some good 
news for you against you returned — ^but I 
have been disappointed." 

" What do you mean ?" said he. 

" I have been in the family way," said 
she, blushing, and really, from his odd 
manner, feeling as abashed as if she were 
telling the thing to a stranger. 

" In the family way !" he reiterated, in 
a tone that testified much more surprise 
than pleasure. 
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" Yes," answered she, her confusion 
momentarily augmenting ; ^^ soon after 
you went I found that was the case ; and 
ahout two months since, not feeling very 
well, I came down here ; and only two 
days afterwards, I was taken ill." 

** You never mentioned a word of such 
a thing to me in your letters," said the 
hushand, regarding her with scrutinizing 
eyes, 

" No," replied she ; " I wished to give 
you an agreeahle surprise ; and after my 
disappointment I was not ahle to write for 
some time ; hut I sent a letter to Frank- 
fort, about a fortnight ago, wherein I told 
you all about it." 

"I have not been to Frankfort," replied 
he. '^ Then you came here because you 
didn t feel well ? " he continued, after a 
pause, ** was that the reason ?" 

" Yes," said she, " that was the principal 
reason," and her cheeks crimsoned at the 
recollection of the other reason, and the 
apprehension of his knowing it. ** When 
did you arrive, Arthur?" said she. 

" Last night," he replied, " about eight 
o'clock." 

" Did you see anybody besides Betty ?" 
said she. 

^^ I saw the Parsons, and the Morlands, 
and the Bloxhams ; they were all together 
at tea, and called me over." 

" I suppose they were not very well 
pleased at my not telling them where I 
was coming to ? " said Alicia, curious to 
discover what had been said. 

" They seemed to think it odd, certainly," 
returned Mr Aytoun, " and so I thought 
it myself." 

" They're such tiresome, gossiping peo- 
ple," said Mrs Aytoun, " that not being 
well, I was not in a humour to be troubled 
with them." 

And in this sort of strain the conversa- 
tion was carried on, without affection, 
without confidence ; each hiding their 
heart from the other ; his suspicions and 
her fears every moment augmenting ; till, 
at last, to her relief, though very much 
to her surprise, Mr Aytoun, about a couple 
of hours after dinner, suddenly arose, and 
saying he had business in the city which 
called him to town, bade her good evening, 
and walked away, intending, as he said. 



to get upon the first coach that overtook 
him on it's road to London. 

" Shall you be here to-morrow?" asked 
Alicia, following him to the top of the 
stairs. 

" Most likely," he replied, " I can't say 
positively ; " and the next minute the door 
closed on him and he was gone. 

Alicia threw herself on the sofa and 
wept ; whilst he, far from thinking of 
getting on a coach as he had said he in- 
tended, strode along the road at the rapid 
pace that men are wont to walk who de- 
sire to walk away from themselves and 
their own thoughts. He couldn't have 
commanded patience to have sat in, or on, 
the fastest coach that was ever drawn by 
four horses. The motion of his own limbs 
seemed indispensable to his very existence. 
Had he been forced to sit still — had the 
engine been stopped, and he debarred 
from applying to bodily exercise the super- 
fluous energy of his passion, he felt as 
if the vapours of wrath tliat were boiling 
within him, must have rent his heart in 
twain. 

When he reached the Park gates where 
he had seen the coach in the morning, he 
turned in, and stopped for an instant to 
look around, as if he still expected to see 
the handsome stranger lurking near. 

" I wonder if she meets him here every 
day!" said he to himself. "I shall be 
sadly in their way, I'm afraid." The 
hour was between four and five ; and the 
Park was thronged with gay equipages 
and fashionable equestrians. When he 
reached the Piccadilly extremity of the 
walk, he was obliged with many others, 
to draw up for a minute or two to wait 
for an opportunity of crossing. Leaning 
with their backs against the rails, and 
patting their shining black boots with 
their ebony canes, or silver mounted riding 
whips, was a row of fashionable young 
men, who having finished their ride, had 
dismounted, and were grouping together 
to talk over the affairs of the day ; and 
remark on the beauties and celebrities as 
they slowly rounded that crowded corner, 
where the crossing and jostling of carriages 
entering and leaving tiie Park, the access 
to which was far from being as wide and 
commodious at that time as it is at present, 
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obliged the emulous, struggling, and im- 
patient drivers to slacken their pace. 

"I say, Seymour!" cried the thin voice 
of a very young man who, still mounted, 
had drawn up his horse by the rails, close 
to this group of exquisites — " Seymour, I 
say!" 

"Well, what do you say?" asked the 
rich, deep voice of Seymour. 

"I've been calling to you this half hour," 
said the other. "I want to know who 
that woman was I saw you with in the 
Gardens this morning." 

" You don't expect I should tell you, do 
you ? '* said Seymour, carelessly. 

** She's devilish pretty," said the youth. 

" She is pretty," returned Seymour. 

" I only ask for the reversion," said the 
young man ; who being but just turned 
loose upon the world, was anxious to show 
himself already initiated into all the pro- 
fligacies of high life. ^' You owe me 
something for my forbearance," continued 
he, " for I might have spoiled sport if I'd 
liked, and flurried your bird before you 
came up." 

"How so?" inquired Seymour, 

" Why," said the other, " I am aid-de- 
camp in waiting, you know, this week ; 
and I had to go to the palace with a mes- 
sage ; so I got ofl^ my horse at the gate to 
walk across the Gardens ; and just as I'd 
crossed the broad walk, I caught a glimpse 
of a bright yellow shawl glancing amongst 
the trees, evidently wishing to keep out 
of sight— ladies should never wear yellow 
shawls when they go to a rendezvous, 
they're so devilish conspicuous — so I 
pushed through the copse, and presented 
myself right in front of her," 

"D — d impudent of you," said Seymour. 

" You know, my dear fellow, I couldn't 
tell she was waiting for you," replied the 
boy, " or I should have kept off^ ; I never 
poach on my friends' manors. However, 
I got a capital view of her face ; and a 
devilish pretty one it was.'* 

" But how did you know she was there 
to meet me ?" returned Seymour. 

*• Because I saw you with her as I came 
back," said the youth. "I passed through 
the trees close to you, attracted again hy 
the yellow shawl. You were coming it 
strong, I fancy, Seymour, eh ? She'd got 



her handkerchief to her eyes ; and you 
were squeezing her hand, and laying it on 
like the old serpent himself, I've no doubt* 
Don't forget I'm for next turn," cried the 
beardless boy, as he cantered away ; think* 
ing he had shown a manhood that might 
have become Julius Cssar himself. 

"What an insufierable coxcomb that 
is ! " said Seymour, looking after him. j 

" Shocking puppy ! " echoed the others, 
shrugging their shoulders ; and finding 
the conversation reverted no more to the 
yellow shawl, Arthur Ay toun walked on. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

On the following morning Mrs Aytoun 
received a few lines from her husband, 
saying that he was detained in town by 
business, and should not be able to see her 
on that day. 

Alicia was relieved ; she had hopes that 
that morning was to see her free from her 
embaiTassments, and release her from the 
dangerous and inconvenient necessity of 
further interviews with Mr Seymour. He 
had informed her on the preceding day, 
that since he had written to her, he had 
had another conversation with Mr Green, 
on whom he thought he had, at last, made 
some impression. 

" I am to see him again to-night," con- 
tinued he, "when I am to have his final an- 
swer ; and if you will allow me the honour 
of meeting you to-morrowat the same hour 
— ^here, if you really cannot recei\re me 
where you are staying, I shall be able to 
tell you the result ; and give you any 
advice that the circumstances may render 
necessary ;" and Alicia, eager to be released 
from the terrors that hung over her, and 
if possible extricate herself from the whole 
iniroglio before her husband's return, had 
consented to meet him ; fully determined 
that it should be the last time. She 
doubted very much Arthur's having re- 
ceived any hint of Mr Green s accusation, 
and of the police-oflice story ; for she 
thought if he knew it, he could not have 
forborne to have mentioned it instantly ; 
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and it was her ardent desire, dreading as 
she did the effect it would have on his 
susceptible pride, that he never should 
hear of it. She rather concluded, on re- 
flection, that his coldness had proceeded 
partly from the surprise he felt at her 
leaving town without telling him ; and 
partly, probably, from her own embar- 
rassment and confusion, which must have 
made her appear as cool to him as he did 
to her. ** Once fi-ee from this odious busi- 
ness," she said to herself, " I should soon 
regain my spirits, and be myself again ; 
and Arthur would think the difference he 
observed in me had arisen from my illness. 
As for, Mr Seymour, I am very much 
obliged to him ; but I can't sacrifice my 
own happiness and my husband's to his 
gratification ; and I am quite sure Arthur 
would never tolerate his visits for a mo- 
ment. I shall tell him I am sincerely 
grateful, which I am ; but that Mr Ay toun 
is returned ; and that if any suspicion of 
our acquaintance reached him, it might 
occasion the most distressing consequences 
to all parties ; and I shall throw myself 
on his honour and generosity not to seek 
any further interviews or correspondence. 
If he is the gentleman I take him to be, 
he can't refuse ; and, indeed, I don't know 
why he should ; for he must have clearly 
seen, by my avoiding him as I have done, 
that any other termination to the adven- 
ture is not to be looked for." 

But Mr Seymour saw no such thing ; 
on the contrary he looked with confidence 
to a termination much more flattering and 
agreeable. The price of Mr Green's for- 
bearance was to be five hundred pounds. 
He had hinted nothing of the sort to Alicia, 
lest she should take fright at the magni- 
tude of the obligation, and refuse to incur 
it ; but the money once paid, and irrevo- 
cably enclosed in the hard fists of the 
grasping haberdasher, he considered that 
she would be so completely involved in 
his toils, that she would have no alterna- 
tive but to purchase her immunity by the 
sacrifice of her honour. 

At the appointed hour, accompanied by 
Susan, as before, Alicia repaired to the 
rendezvous ; and never did any unfortu- 
nate woman incur the appearance of guilt 
with less inclination to commit it^ than 



herself. Her whole heart was with her 
husband ; and all Mr Seymour s graces 
and fascinations had made no more im- 
pression on her, than if they had been 
squandered on the efiigy of the chaste 
Diana. Indeed the more assiduity he 
evinced, the more she was repelled. No- 
thing can be so abhorrent to a woman 
really in love with one man, as the slight- 
est approach to tenderness or familiarity 
from another. In a chaste and delicate 
woman's heart there can exist no partner- 
ship ; and the mere pressure of a hand, if 
it is not the one hand she loves, sends back 
the blood in her veins with the cold chill 
of disgust. There are, doubtless, many 
unliappy circumstances that may force a 
most virtuous woman to give her hatid 
where she cannot give her heart ; but 
where she gives her heart, she gives her 
hand indeed; not metaphorically, accord- 
ing to the newspaper ritual, but according 
to a ritual that nature has established in 
her own breast. Her whole and entire 
self is the property of the one beloved, even 
where the love is unrequited and disowned ; 
and the most distant attempt at an en- 
croachment on the rights with which it has 
pleased her generous and devoted affection 
to invest him, is recoiled from as a pro* 
faning of the holy temple dedicated to the 
pure worship of the idol she has set up. 

Mr Seymour was at the rendezvous 
before her. He thought it not unlikely 
that the young coxcomb who had seen 
her on the preceding day, might be again 
crossing the Gardens on his way to the 
palace ; and he did not choose that the 
woman for whom he designed the honour 
of being seduced by himself, should be 
insulted by another. 

" I flatter myself," said he, " I have 
been successful at last with that fellow ; 
and I think you may now consider your*- 
self secure of hearing no more on the 
subject." 

" I am most grateful to you," she re^ 
turned. ** I cannot describe the obligation 
you have conferred on me- Mr Aytoun 
is, of all persons in the world, the dno 
the least able to endure that the slightest 
reflection should be cast upon his wife, or 
anybody belonging to him. His suscep- 
tibility on such subjects is quite morbid; 
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and I assure you, innocent as our acquain- 
tance has been, I tremble lest it should 
reach his ears. He would so entirely 
disapprove of my having permitted your 
visits in Craven Street, that nothing but 
a full explanation of all that led to them, 
would exonerate me from his displeasure. 
I fear, therefore, after thanking you most 
sincerely for a service I can never cease 
to remember with gratitude, that I must 
request, as a last favour, that you will 
permit our acquaintance to terminate with 
this interview." 

"Is it possible ?" returned Mr Seymour, 
" that in requital — I will not say of the 
service I have had tlie happiness to render 
you, for that is its own reward ; and if it 
had cost me five thousand pounds, instead 
of five hundred, I should have thought 
the pleasure cheaply purchased — ^but is it 
a fair requital for the regard that prompted 
my exertions, to banish me from your 
presence the moment I cease to be useful?" 

Mr Seymour had expected that his allu- 
sion to the money would have awakened 
Alicia's curiosity, and alarmed her deli- 
cacy ; and he was surprised that she had 
not interrupted him on the instant to de- 
mand an explanation ; but Alicia's eyes, 
and thoughts, and whole soul were bent 
on a figure she dimly discerned, hovering 
near them, through the trees ; and his elo- 
quence was squandered on unheeding ears. 

The person, whoever it was, was evi- 
dently watching them, and concealing 
himself. As they advanced, and their 
change of position would have exposed 
him to their view, he retreated, hiding 
himself first behind one tree and then 
another; but still keeping near enough 
to observe their motions. A cold fear 
crept through Alicia's veins, and her heart 
sunk heavy within her, for she thought 
it was her husband. It was not so much 
from the intelligence of her eyes that she 
judged, for she had seen the figure too 
imperfectly to recognise it ; but some 
other sense, like that which warns the 
ghost seer that a spirit from the grave is 
near, whispered that it was Arthur. Like 
one, too, in the presence of some such 
fearful apparition, her speech forsook her, 
her voice died away in her throat, her 
knees bent under her, and she laid her 



hand on Mr Seymour's arm, partly to pre- I 
rent herself from sinking to the earth, and ! 
partly in the design of drawing his atten- \ 
tion to the person that was dodging them, | 

But Mr Seymour, who was carried away ; 
by his own eloquence, and occupied with i 
his own views, having seen nothing of 
what alarmed his companion, mistook the ; 
motive of the action. He imagined she 
was overcome by the announcement of 
the price at which he had purchased her 
immunity ; that she was vanquished by 
his generosity, and that her reserve was 
melting in the beams of its splendour; and 
under that persuasion, he suddenly flung 
his arm about her waist, and pressed her, 
half fainting as she was, and almost in- 
capable of resistance, even had there been 
time for it, with fervour to his heart. 

Like lightning, quicker than words can 
speak it, the figure Alicia had descried 
darted upon them from behind a neigh- 
bouring tree ; with one hand he tore her 
from the arm that encircled her, and flung 
her off with such force, that she fell to 
the earth at a distance of several yards 
from the spot where the impulse had been 
received ; whilst, with the other, he dealt 
Mr Seymour a blow across 'the face that 
in an instant deluged his whole person 
with blood . Pale and gasping with passion, 
and with a countenance in which revenge i 
sat glaring at her victims, Arthur Aytoun 
stood before them. 

Mr Seymour was quickly upon his feet, 
and whilst wiping the blood from his face, 
he looked with almost as much astonish- 
ment as resentment at the author of so 
unexpected an assault, Alicia had not 
yet told him of her husband's return ; and 
his first notion was that he had been as- 
sailed by a lunatic; butMr Aytoun'sfirst 
words undeceived him. 

"Villain!" cried the enraged husband, 
" cowardly, sneaking villain, infamous 
seducer of honest men's wives, when you 
think their absence ensures you impunity 
— wretch, not worthy to breathe the pure 
air of heaven that you pollute with your 
adulterous vowb — ^you perhaps don't know 
me ? But you shall learn to know me to 
thft peril of your body, that I'll tear piece- 
meal; and of your soul, that I'll send to 
hell ! I am that woman's husband ! " 
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"Sir," replied Mr Seymour, with a 
command of himself that, considering the 
situation he was placed in, was truly sur- 
prising ; and which nothing could inspire 
but that great usage of the world, which, 
if it does not subdue, most assuredly tem- 
pers the rage of angry passion, and gives 
man the power of moderating the expres- 
sion of its violence, "Sir, under the 
circumstances in which we are mutually, 
placed, words of any sort are worse than 
useless. No explanation I could make 
could appease your resentment ; and even 
if it could, no apology on your part could 
efface the afiront I have received. Blows, 
Sir, unless from a person I could meet on 
no other terms, I never return. These," 
and he held out his hands, " these are not 
the weapons I am accustomed to use. Here 
is my card — ^make your arrangements to- 
day ; and at as early an hour to-morrow 
morning as you please to appoint, and at 
whatever spot you choose to name, you 
will find me punctually awaiting -you." 

As Mr Seymour concluded these words, 
he picked up his hat that was lying on the 
ground, and having smoothed round the 
nap with the cuff of his coat, he cast a 
pitying glance at Alicia, who, with her head 
supported on Susans lap, was still stretch- 
ed. In a state of insensibility, on the earth; 
and then bowing calmly, and with perfect 
grace and self-possession to Mr Aytoun, 
he walked deliberately away to where he 
had left his horse and groom. 

Mr Aytoun looked after him for a mo- 
ment, and then, without even casting his 
eyes in the direction where, his wretched 
wife was lying, he turned his back towards 
the path Mr Seymour had taken ; and like 
a chafed lion, striding through the wildest 
and most unfrequented parts, he crossed 
the Gardens, and issuing from them by the 
Bayswater gate, he returned by that road 
to London. 

For some time Susan sat on the gi-ound 
-supporting her mistress, afraid to leave 
her, and imable to remove her. At length, 
catching a glimpse of a man at a little 
distance, she called to him. He proved 
to be one of the rangers, and with his as- 
sistance she contrived to get the unfortun- 
ate Alicia conveyed to the lodge. There, 
after a while, they succeeded in restoring 



her 80 far, that Susan ventured to have 
her carried to the coach; and bidding the 
driver make all the speed he could, they soon 
reached Hammersmith; where, yet but 
imperfectly remembering what had oc- 
curred, Mrs Aytoun was lifted out of the 
carriage, and conveyed to her own bed- 
chamber. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Some hours elapsed before, by means of 
restoratives and a reclining position, Alicia 
revived sufficiently to recall the scene she 
had witnessed. From repeated fainting 
fits she had sunk at length into an uneasy 
slumber, and Susan had ventured out of 
the room for a few minutes, to direct that 
some tea should be prepared for heragainst i 
she awoke, when she was summoned to 
return by the violent ringing of Mrs Ay- 
toun's bell ; and, on rushing up stairs, she 
found her mistress standing on the landing- 
place, half undressed as she had left her, 
with cheeks as white as the muslin peig- 
noir that was flung around her person, and 
looking rather like one lately risen from 
the grave, than an inhabitant of the earth, 
but supported on her limbs by the flame 
that was raging within her. 

" Susan ! " she cried with vehemence, as 
soon as she descried her faithful attendant, 
— "oh, Susan, why did you let me rest? 
I must be up and stirring, girl, or I have 
rested my last rest on earth. Send off 
instantly for a post-chaise, and while they 
are fetching it, come you and get me 
ready — we must away to London." 

Susan obeyed without a word; she 
thought it better she should go. She might 
do good, but even if she did not, to have 
denied her the relief of, at least, attempt- 
ing to do something, would have been 
cruel; the feelings that urged her, had 
they found no vent in action, might have 
destroyed her reason. • 

" Tell me," said she, whilst Susan as- 
sistedher to dress, "tell me everything that 
passed — every word you heard. For my- 
self, I saw nothing after I was flufig^ to 
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the earth— the hist thing I remember, was 
seeing Mr Seymour s face streaming with 
blood. Of course there was a challenge ; 
did you hear when they are to meet ? " 

"To-morrow morning, early," replied 
Susan, who thought the danger much too 
serious to risk anything by diminishing 
its imminence ; " but the place was not 
fixed. Mr Seymour gave master his 
address, and left him to settle it as he 
pleased." 

" And where was the address, Susan ? " 
asked Alicia, eagerly. 

"It was a card he gave Ma'am ; he didn't 
mention it," returned Susan. 

" Oh that he had ! " exclaimed Alicia. 
" Perhaps he would take pity on me if I 
could see htm ; but I have no idea where 
he lives. I think I once heard him say 
he lodged, when he was in town, at an 
hotel ; but how am I to discover which ; 
and so little time to do it inf 

The chaise was quickly at the door, and 
a very short time sufficed to convey them 
to Craven Street. 

"Is your master here?" cried Mrs 
Aytoun, anxiously, as soon as Betty ap- 
peared at the door. 

"No, Ma'am," replied the calm and 
unconscious Betty. " Master has not been 
here since he left yesterday morning. I 
thought he was with you at Hammer- 
smith." 

" What ! " said Mrs Aytoun, as she threw 
herself on her sofa, " didn't he sleep here 
last night?" 

" No, Ma'am," replied Betty ; "I've seen 
nothing of him." 

"Then he must have been told some- 
thing before he came to me," said Mrs 
Aytoun. 

"Master went over to Mrs Parsons," 
said Betty, who perceived ih&t there was 
something wrong. — ** And oh I I forgot, 
master saw Mr Seymour, Ma'am, when 
he called for your note the night before 
last. He was just at the door when master's 
coach drove up—" 

No further explanation was necessary; 
Alicia saw it all ; and her only hope lay 
in the chance of finding her husband, and 
inducing him, by a timely explanation^ to 
make an apology to Mr Seymour, and 
forego the meeting. Susan ran for a coach ; 

No. XI. 



and they were soon started on a chase, 
unfortunately not very likely to prove 
successful. Alicia knew nothing of her 
husband's haunts ; or rather he had none 
to know. His home had been his haven ; 
and he was seldom away from it, except 
when engaged on business. The hours for 
business were passed, for it was already 
between eight and nine o'clock ; and she 
almost feared she should find no one at 
the office of the Messrs Karl, where she 
first proceeded ; and it proved, indeed, 
that every one had left it but the porter. 

"Mr Aytoun has not been here, Ma'am," 
said he, in answer to her inquiries, ** since 
yesterday morning, I am quite sure of 
it; because I know Mr Karl has been 
expecting him all day ; and waited at home 
for him several hours; and he desired me, 
if he came, to beg he would be here by 
ten o'clock to-morrow." 

Alicia next directed the coachman to 
the private residences of the Messrs Karl; 
and, in* succession, to the house of every^ 
other acquaintance she could think of; 
but with the same result. No one had 
heard or seen anything of Arthur Aytoun. 

"Oh, how like him," she said; "my poor, 
poor husband; he's hiding his unhappy 
head that he thinks I have covered with 
shame ; whilst I, his wretched and inno- 
cent wife, am seeking in vain to undeceive 
him." 

Her endeavours to find her husband 
proving fruitless, her last hope was in 
obtaining an interview with Mr Seymour; 
but how to discover his residence ? She 
only knew that he was the Honourable 
Mr Seymour, and that he generally lodged 
at an hotel. Armed with these feeble in- 
dications, she set forth on this new quest ; 
and after inquiring at the door of a vast 
number of hotels at the West End of the 
town, she at length learned that there was 
an Honourable Mr Seymour lodging at 
one in Grosvenor Street ; and thiUier she 
immediately drove. 

It was now near midnight ; but the door 
of the honse was partly open, and she saw 
a light in the passage. The coachman rang 
the bell, and the summons was quickly 
answered by a waiter. 

"Does the Honourable Mr Seymour 
lodge here ? " asked Alicia, 

M 
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" Sometimes, Ma'am " replied the waiter. 
** He always keeps a room here, and we 
take in his letters." 

" Is he here now ?" said she. 

" No, Ma'am," returned the waiter. " He 
hasn't been here since the morning; he 
called then to give some orders ; but he 
said he should not return to sleep." 

**0h, my God I " cried Alicia, unconscious 
of the insolent euriosity with which the 
waiter was surveying her, " and can't you 
tell me where he's to be found ? " 

** No, Ma'am," returned the man, who 
could have told her very well if he had 
pleased ; for Mr Seymour had been there 
on his return from the Gardens, to say 
that he expected some letters of conse- 
quence ; and that they must be forwarded 
to the house of his friend Colonel AUeyn, 
the moment they arrived. But the man 
had some doubts, how far the visits of a 
lady, in a hackney coach, at twelve o'clock 
at night, might be agreeable to the Hon- 
ourable Mr Seymour. He remembered 
some visits of the like sort before, which 
had terminated in tears and reproaches 
from one party, and sundry smart oaths 
addressed to himself from the other, for 
not having prevented the interview : so, on 
this occasion, he resolved to be prudent ; 
and, having given what he intended should 
be his final answer, he turned on his heel, 
and reentered the house. 

" Where now, Ma'am," asked the coach- 
man. 

" Where shall we go, Susan?" said 
Alicia. '* I shall go mad if I return home, 
and sit there doing nothing but count the 
hours till the dreadful morning." 

" Suppose we were just to drive there, 
and see if master's called since we came 
out, Ma'am," said Susan, by way of pro- 
posing something to pacify her. ** There's 
no telling, you know, hemight wish toledve 
some message, or a letter, or something." 

" So he might," replied Alicia ; "and in 
that case he wouldn't go till night, lest 
the neighbours should see him. Tell the 
man to drive home instantly," she added, 
impatiently. 

"Gro back to Craven Street directly," 
said Susan ; and the slow and burly coach- 
man, encumbered with great-coats^ gradu- 
ally ascended to his box. 



"Good Heavens ! " said Mrs Aytoun, "I 
wish he'd make haste ; every moment is 
precious. I may miss seeing Arthur by 
the delay," and she thrust her head out ot 
the window to bid him be quick. 

At that instant the door of tho hotel 
opened, and a gentleman, stepping out, 
walked rapidly away. Mrs Aytoun, whose 
attention was engaged by the coachman, 
did not observe him till he had moved two 
or three yards from the door, but then, 
whether he had heard her voice, or from 
whatever cause it might be, he turned his 
head and looked back. Imperfect as the 
light was, she was quite sure it was her 
husband. 

" Let me out 1 " she cried to the man, 
who had just succeeded in getting his 
horses to move on — ^**Let me out. Or 
drive after that gentleman as fast as you 
can." 

" Which shall I do. Ma'am?" asked the 
man with imperturbable coolness, and 
making no attempt to do either. 

" Oh, let me out," she cried, struggling 
with the handle of the door. 

" Let me. Ma'am," said Susan, " I can 
open it ;" and in a moment more Alicia 
had jumped out, and was in full chase of 
her husband ; Susan, of course, following 
with all the speed she could. 

But Susan being last, she had not gone 
many steps before she found her progress 
arrested by the stout arm of the coachman; 
whose natural apathy being overcome by 
the peril of his fare, had contrived to 
tumble off his box much quicker than he 
had mounted it ; and now demanded to 
know what they meant by bilking him. 

" It's no use your stopping me," said 
Susan impatiently, "for I have bat a 
couple of shillings in my pocket — ^you 
may have them if you choose, and if you'll 
call to-morrow at Craven Street where you 
took us up, you shall be paid as much as 
you please. Only let me go now that I 
may overtake my mistress, for I believe 
she's going out of her senses." 

" She seems maddish, sure enough," 
replied the coachman; and won by the 
liberal promise of being paid as much as 
he pleased, he let go her arm ; and giving 
a view halloa after her as she set out^ he 
^remounted his box, and drove to a neigh- 
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bouiing public-house ; where, considering 
the two shiEings as extra money, and no 
part of his fare, he converted them into 
copious draughts of porter, and hot brandy 
and water. 

In the meantime, Susan, who had lost 
sight of her mistress by the delay, and 
only knew that she had ran towards Bond 
Street, followed in the same direction ; but, 
when she reached the comer, she was un- 
certain which way to take ; till a watch- 
man, who was passing at the moment, 
said he had just seen a lady cross the street, 
and run towards Hanover Square. 

Away went poor Susan, crossing the 
square, and through street after street, 
fancying at first she saw her mistress be- 
fore her; and afterwards running on, more 
from her alarm and confusion, than from 
any rational hope of overtaking her ; till 
she found herself in one of the streets lead- 
ing out of Soho. She then recognised 
where she was ; which before, so erratic 
had been her course, she had not very well 
known ; and she slackened her pace to 
consider what she should do. 

"My mistress will surely go home," 
thought she, " whether she overtakes Mr 
Aytoun or not ; and the best thing I can 
do, is to go there too." 

She had just arrived at this decision, 
and was thinking which was the most 
direct way to reach the Strand, when a 
powerful grasp was laid upon her arm, 
and a man, in the dress of a sailor, said — 
" Give me what money you have about 
you, or ril take your life.*' 

" For God's sake don't hurt me," replied 
Susan. "I hav*n*t a farthing in my 
pocket, I do assure you." 

" Have you a watch ? " asked the man 
sternly. 

" No," answered Susan. *' I never had 
such a thing belonging to me. I'm only 
a poor servant ; pray let me go ! " 

" I'll see if you're telling me a lie," said 
the man, and he put his hand to her side 
to feel her pocket. 

" I'm telling you the truth," said 
Susan. " I'd rather give you my money, 
if I had any, than be kept here. Fray let 
me go I " 

" Gro, and be d — d ! " said the man as 
he dropped her arm^ and hastened away 



in the direction of Oxford Street ; whilst 
Susan took the opposite one. 

" I've seen that man before, I'm cer- 
tain,** said she to herself, •* but I can* t 
think where ;" and as she walked on at a 
rapid pace te Craven Street, she reviewed 
all the situations and circumstances in 
which it was possible she might have met 
with him ; but without being able to as- 
sign either time or place to the recollection 
that had struck her. 

When she reached Craven Street, her 
dismay was great at finding Mrs Aytoun 
had not arrived ; but as she did not know 
in what direction to seek her, she con- 
cluded that the most advisable thing she 
could doy was- to wait there till she came. 

However, the night passed without any 
intelligence of her ; and it was not till 
between eleven and twelve o'clock on the 
following day, that a man arrived from 
Hammersmith with a message, saying that 
Mrs Aytoun had been brought to Prospect 
Place early in the morning, having been 
found in the Gardens in a state of delirium. 
It appeared that she had passed the night 
in searching for, or imagining slie was 
searching for her husband ; and the lodge- 
keeper at Kensington, said, that when he 
opened the gates in the morning, he had 
found herwaiting therein a hackney coach; 
and had lei her in, thinking she looked 
strange, but not aware that there was 
anything wrong. After waiting upwards 
of two hours, the coachman, whom she 
had not paid, spoke to the keeper, and 
mentioned how he had taken her up at 
the dawn of day in Piccadilly, and said 
that he had some suspicion that she was 
out of her senses ; which inducing the 
keeper to search for her in the Gardens, 
she was found lying on the ground exactly 
on the spot where her husband and Mr 
Seymour had quarrelled on the preceding 
day. She was extremely unwilling to be 
taken away, alleging that she was waiting 
there to prevent her husband being killed 
in a dueL Finally, however, they had 
succeeded in removing her ; and the keeper, 
who on the previous day had learned her 
address, had sent her to Hammersmith in 
the coach, accompanied by his wife. Susan 
lost no time in repairing thither, also ; and 
to her great relief she found her already 
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in bed, and under the care of the medical 
man who had attended her in her late ill- 



Where was Arthur Aytoun the while? 
Alas ! Arthur Aytoun was in custody for 
the murder of Mr Seymour. Never doubt- 
ing his wife's guilt, and mad with passion, 
he had written to Mr Seymour, that he 
should take no second to the meeting, and 
that the contest must last till one of them 
fell. Mr Seymour, who knew that Mr 
Aytoun was not so much injured as he 
imagined, and only waited till, by an 
exchange of shots, the afiront he him- 
self had received should be wiped away, 
to tell him so ; did not think himself bound 
to comply with the conditions demanded. 
He, therefore, went to the ground accom- 
panied by his friend. But Mr Aytoun 
refused to listen to anything Colonel Alleyn 
had to say ; or to submit to any of the 
regulations established for such occasions. 
He said he came there with the determin- 
ation to kill Mr Seymour, or to be killed 
himself; and scarcely waiting till the 
ground was measured, and before any 
signal could be given, he £red, and Mr 
Seymour fell, shot through the heart, hav- 
ing only time to say, " It was my own 
fault," before he expired. 

Mr Aytoun made no attempt to escape ; 
on the contrary, he kept his ground sul- 
lenly, till the officers arrived to take him 
into custody ; avowing, that he came there 
with the intention of taking Mr Seymour s 
life, and that they were very welcome to 
take his in return. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SUSAN MAKES A VISIT TO NEWGATE. 

A DANGJERoirs fcver accompanied by deli- 
rium confined Mrs Aytoun for many weeks 
to her bed ; and during the wanderings of 
her brain, her thoughts unceasingly ran 
on the events of that dreadful day and 
night. Sometimes she would imagine her- 
self kneeling at her husband's feet, and in 
the most affecting terms would assure him 
of her innocence ; and swear that she 
loved him a thousand times better than 



her own existence. At others she would 
fancy herself still pursuing him through 
the streets, whilst he fled from her ; and 
then again she would ^eak of it to Susan 
as a thing past. 

" Wasn't it cruel of him," she would 
say, *' to make me follow him all the live- 
long night, and yet never let me overtake 
him ? The faster I ran, the faster he ran ; 
and yet I could see him all the time. 
Sometimes when I was tired, I slackened 
my pace, and then he turned and beckoned 
me to come on — and when I couldn't go 
any further and sat down upon a step to 
rest, I heard his voice calling to me Alieia ! 
Alicia ! he said, Chme on ! Gome on I " 

The first symptom she gave of her 
returning senses was, that, one day, when 
she had been asleep, and Susan was sitting 
by her bedside at work, she suddenly 
awoke, and iftising herself on her elbow, 
she drew aside the curtain that concealed 
Susan from her view, and looking steadily 
in her face, she said, ** Is Arthur dead ? " 

" No, Ma'am," replied Susan, " master's 
alive and well." 

Alicia then fell back on her pillow, and 
went to sleep again, and it was not till 
the next day that she made any further 
attempt at conversation. 

"Susan," said she, on the following 
morning, " I believe I've been very ill." 

"You have, Ma'am," replied Susan; 
" but, thank God, you're better." 

" That's not it," said she, putting her 
hand to her head — " it's something else." 

Susan was afraid to suggest what she 
might probably wish to ask ; least the 
recollection of the late events should be 
too much for her. 

"I dare say you wish to ask after 
master. Ma'am," said she, " he's very well ; 
but you're not to see him till you're 
stronger." 

"Who says sol" asked she. 

" The doctor says so. Ma'am," replied 
Susan. 

" Oh, very well," she said ; and after 
that she appeared satisfied, and her health 
rapidly improved. 

But as her strength returned, so did her 
memory ; and by degrees she extracted 
from Susan, question by question, an 
account of idl that had happened, except 
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the death of Mr Seymour, and Arthur's 
imprisonment. Those two circumstances, 
which she herself had learned from the 
medical man, Susan thought it prudent 
to withhold. 

At length, one day, when Mrs Aytoun 
was considerably recovered, though not 
yet strong enough to leave her bed, Susan 
said to her, *^ I have been thinking. Ma'am, 
that perhaps if you would give me leave 
to go to town, and try to see master, that 
I might do some good* 

" I'm afraid he wouldn't listen to you, 
Susan," said Mrs Aytoun. " Depend on 
it Mr Seymour has told him I'm guiltless; 
for though he's profligate enough to have 
desired to seduce me, I do not believe him 
so wicked as to let me lie under an impu- 
tation that he knows I don't merit. And 
yet, you see, Arthur would let me die 
deserted and broken-hearted before he'd 
stretch out a hand to save me." 

" Nevertheless, Ma'am," said Susan, who 
had heard that Mr Seymour had died 
before he had time to enter into any ex- 
planations ; and who wasawarethat Arthur 
couldn't come if he would ; " neverthe- 
less, Ma'am, if you've no objection, I 
should like to go. It is your duty to do 
all you can to clear yourself — if Master 
won't listen to the truth, God forgive 
him!" 

"Go, Susan!" said Alicia, "go, my 
honest girl ; and may the blessing of Heaven 
go with you ! " 

Accordingly, on the following day, Susan 
left Hammersmith by one of the early 
coaches ; and having ascertained that her 
master was confined in Newgate, Ihither 
she proceeded at once, and was admitted 
without difficulty.^ 

" I'd better go and tell Mr Aytoun you 
wish to see him," said the turnkey. " He's 
not very fond of company, and most times 
sends people away." 

"If you please, don't tell him," said 
Susan to the man, beseechingly. " I come 
from his poor wife, that's breaking her 
heart about him ; and if I go back without 
seeing him, it will be such a cruel disap- 
pointment!" 

"Oh well," said the man, "if that's 
the case, come along at once ; I'U say 
nothing about it — ^there," added he, "that's 



where he is ; go in ; " and Susan found 
herself in the presence of her master. 

Mr Aytoun, who, when she entered, was 
pacing the room like the restless denizen 
of the jungle when torn from liis native 
wilds, and condemned to waste the fiery 
energies of his fierce nature in a prison of 
six feet square, — started and turned hastily 
round to see what unpermitted visiter had 
dared to intrude on his desolation. When 
he saw who it was, the wrath that seemed 
at first kindled by the unexpected inter- 
ruption, changed to an expression of the 
coldest and haughtiest contempt. He 
crossed his arms, and looked at her in 
silence. 

Nothing dismayed was Susan, for she 
knew she came armed with truth. 

" If I were what you think me, Sir," 
said she, "you'd have a right to look at 
me so, for I should deserve it ; but it's 
hard to be condemned unheard," 

"I don't condemn you, woman," said 
he. " You must earn your bread." 

"Honestly, Sir, I must," replied Susan ; 
" but I'd rather want it than do a thing 
against my conscience." 

" Conscience is very accommodating," 
he said, coldly. 

" Mine is not. Sir," returned Susan. 

" What brings you here? " inquired Mr 
Aytoun. " If it's to justify yourself, it's 
unnecessary. Your conduct can be of no 
importance to me ; nor can my opinion, 
henceforth, be of any to you." 

** You're mistaken, Sir," returned Susan. 
" I can't remain quiet and know myself 
unj ustly suspected ; and, in Christian chari- 
ty, you're bound to listen to what I have 
to say. If you don't believe me when I have 
done, I can't help it. I shall at least have 
the comfort of knowing that I have done 
my duty to myself." 

"Well," said Mr Aytoun, "what is it 
you want to say? Make haste, and let 
me hear it as concisely as possible." 

" Thank ye. Sir," replied Susan, drop- 
ping a curtsey. " I won't keep you long, 
— ^but, you know. Sir, I can't speak of 
myself without, perhaps, betraying things 
— about other people." 

" Never mind, never mind, go on," said 
Mr Aytoun ; who, though he would not 
have condescended to ask, or even to listen. 
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had he been invited to do so, to any details 
on the subject of his wife and Mr Seymour, 
was nevertheless not sorry to have some 
light thrown on the mystery of their in- 
timacy. 

" Well, Sir," said Susan, « you hadn't 
been gone more than four or five weeks, 
when my mistress mentioned to me, one 
day, when I was taking up her breakfast, 
that she began to think she was in the 
family way." 

" Four or &Ye weeks after I went away ? " 
said he. 

« Yes, Sir," returned Susan. « I'd ob- 
served that my mistress looked poorly, 
and couldn't eat her breakfast of a morn- 
ing — so that when she told me I wasn't 
so much surprised. Of course, I said how 
pleased you'd be. Sir ; and she said you 
would ; * but,' says she, * Susan, I won t 
tell him yet for fear of a disappointment.' 
Poor thing ! I'm sure she thought more 
of the pleasure it would give you, than of 
her own," 

" Well, go on," said Mr Aytoun, im- 
patiently, afraid of betraying the tender 
memories that Susan's words had awaken- 
ed. 

** Yes, Sir," continued she. " Well, my 
mistress, as you may suppose, naturally 
took to preparing for the little one she 
expected ; and a great amusement it was 
to her : and all the while I used to be 
waiting on her at breakfast, or dinner, or 
dressing her, we never talked of anything 
else but what it was to have ; and how 
she hoped she should be able to nurse it 
herself ; but still when I asked her if she 
had mentioned it to you, she always said, 
* No, Susan, I hav'n t said a word about it 
yet. I should so like to keep it for a sur- 
prise for him ; and presently after he comes 
back, just quietly to ring the beU, and 
desii-e you to bring down the baby. Poor, 
dear Arthur ! I can just fancy I see his 
dear face, when I put it into his arms, 
and told him it was his own.' " . 

"You'd better sit down, Susan," said 
Mr Aytoun, turning away to draw for- 
ward a chair. "You'll be tired with 
standing so long." 

"Thank ye, Sir," said Susan, quietly 
seating herself. " Well, Sir, all this went 
on very well for about four months ; and 



then a thing occurred that has caused all 
these mbfortunes." 

** What was that ? " inquired Mr Ay toun, 
with evidently awakened curiosity ; and 
thereupon Susan narrated all the particu- 
lars of Mr Green's affair, and the visit to 
the police-office ; Mr Aytoun the while 
listening with the most intense interest. 

" But what was Seymour doing at the 
police office?" inquired he. "Are you 
sure, Susan, he did not go there to me^ 
her? She must have known him before, 
depend on it." 

" I'm certain. Sir, as I'm sitting here, 
that it was the first time she ever saw 
him. As for his being at the office, I heard 
him say in the coach, as we came home, 
that he was a friend of the magistrate's, 
and that he had gone there to speak 
to him ; indeed, he said that he often 
dropt in there of a morning, when he'd 
nothing to do, because he liked to see 
human life. Neither my mistress nor I 
heard what his name was till he called 
the next day ; and we did not know he 
was the * Honourable,' till Betty learned 
it from Mrs Parsons' maid. Mrs Parsons 
had heard it from Mr Green." 

" But why, instead of encouraging the 
visits of a profligate man of fashion like 
Mr Seymour," said Mr Aytoun, " didn't 
Alicia send for me ? She knew that at 
any risk or loss I would have flown to her 
assistance." 

" Ah, Sir, there she was wrong ; that 
was her mistake. Sir. She thought you'd 
be so angry, and so unhappy, and think it 
such a disgrace ; and Mr Seymour always 
advised her to hush it up, as it was im- 
possible she could prove her innocence, 
unless she could produce the real thief." 

"And who could be the real thief?" 
said Mr Aytoun. 

"God himself knows, Sir," answered 
Susan. " I have sometimes had thoughts 
about it, I shouldn't like to speak unless 
I was sure. Besides there's no telling 
whether the things ever came right out of 
Mr Green's shop." 

" You don't suspect Betty ? " 

"Oh no. Sir! To my certain know- 
ledge, Betty never ^as out of her kitchen 
whilst the things were in the house." 

" But to return to Seymour," said Mr 
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Aytoun ; " Alicia must have known very 
well what his motives were from the he- 
ginning* She couldn't suppose he was 
taking ail that trouble for a stranger 
without looking for his reward." 

**I believe. Sir, at first she thought it 
was all good-nature and pity," replied 
Susan, "but after a little wliile she did 
begin to see through him; and then it 
was that she began to talk of going away 
to the country." 

" She told me it was for her health," 
said Mr Aytoun. 

" Because she was afraid to tell you the 
truth. Sir," answered Susan. " But she 
was ill, too, with fretting, and shutting 
herself up in the house so much ; and 
that was tlie cause of what happened 
directly after we arrived at Hammer- 
smith." 

**Did anybody attend herl" inquired 
Mr Aytoun. 

" To be sure there did, Sir," answered 
Susan, " Mr Perfect, th« first doctor in 
Hammersmith. And he's been attending 
her again now ; and saved her life, I be- 
lieve ; for it went very hard with her." 

"Has she been ill?" inquired Mr Ay- 
toun, with assumed indifference. 

" AU but dead. Sir," replied Susan. 

" However, Susan," said Mr Aytoun, 
" you've certainly accounted for a great 
deal that I couldn't understand — at least 
if I'm to believe your story — ^" 

" And I'm sure you do believe it, Sir," 
returned Susan. 

"It's of very little consequence whether 
I do or not," said he ; ** because, at all 
events, it can neither excuse nor account 
for what happened afterwards ; the con- 
firmation of which, you know, I saw with 
my own eyes. She could have no motive 
but one in having private meetings with 
him in the Gardens, when she could either 
have received him at home, or communi- 
cated with him by letter; and when a 
married woman permits any other man 
than her husband to throw his arm round 
her waist, her virtue, if it's not already 
lost, is scarcely worth the keeping." 

"AU that's very true, Sir," answered 
Susan, "except the motive: her motive 
for meeting Mr Seymour in the Gardens 
was, that he mightn't find out where she 



was ; and I'm satisfied that he died with- 
out finding it out, though he took great 
pains about it. Poor thing! she thought 
to get Mr Green's business settled without 
your knowing anything of it ; and then 
to break off all acquaintance with Mr 
Seymour, before your return." 

" She couldn't suppose he'd consent to 
that," said Mr Aytoun, *' when she had ac- 
cepted such obligations from him." 

**She did suppose it, Sir," said Susan. 
" She mayn't know the world as well as 
you do ; but, she said, he must see that 
there was no use in his courting and 
troubling her; and that therefore she 
thought, when she told him so, he'd give 
it up. As for his putting his arm round her 
waist, I never saw him do such a tiling 
before ; and why he did it then, I don't 
know, nor she neither. She says, she saw 
you amongst the trees, and took hold of 
his arm to make him look at you ; and 
perhaps he misunderstood her meaning — 
but that's gone with him to his grave ; and 
we can never know it." 

**And what then has been the object 
of your visit to mel" said Mr Aytoun, 
after some reflection, 

" To tell you the truth. Sir," answered 
Susan, 

"And to persuade me that my wife is 
innocent ; and that I have taken the life 
of a fellow^creature without provocation V 
and Mr Aytoun rose from his seat, and 
walked hastily about the room- 

" The innocent must be justified, Sir," 
said Susan, " come what will of it." 

Still Mr Aytoun traversed the room with 
an agitated step, and his countenance be- 
trayed the conflict within him. 

" Why her very manner of receiving 
me on my return," at last he said, sud- 
denly stopping opposite to Susan, and 
fixing his eyes on her fiercely, "was enough 
to proclaim her guilt. Why, woman, she 
couldn't look me in the face." 

" Very likely. Sir," replied Susan, calmly. 
"She knew she'd a secret that she was 
afraid of your finding out ; and that's 
enough to make any wife tremble before 
her husband, except she's used to deceive 
him. Besides, Sir, what reason you had 
I don't know ; but you were no more like 
yourself than she was. She fancied vou'd 
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heard something about Mr Green ; and to 
say the truth, so did I." 

" Great God l" exclaimed Mr Aytoun, 
after an interval of violent emotion, '^if 
she is innocent, I am a murderer ! " 

Susan, who had admirably maintained 
her firmness during the whole interview, 
was now ready to weep with him. 
" Nevertheless, Sir," said she, ** the sin 
must be taken away from the guiltless, 
and laid where it is due." 

** Where is my wife ? " said he, sobbing 
like an infant. 

"At Hammersmith, Sir, in her sick bed, 
where she has lain these six weeks, be- 
tween life and death." And then Susan 
resumed her story from the time the two 
gentlemen had left her in the Gardens, 
up to the present moment ; simply and 
naturally narrating all Alicia's anxiety 
for her husband's safety ; and her eager 
pursuit of him in the hope of convincing 
him of the truth, and preventing the fatal 
meeting ; and iinally how she had been 
found in the Gardens, and conveyed to 
the lodgings. 

There was such an impress of truth in 
all Susan said, and his previous experience 
of her character gave so much weight to 
her assertions, that conviction stole upon 
Arthur Aytoun's mind, in spite of the 
obstinate and passionate incredulity with 
which he had begun to listen. - 

" Leave me," he said, holding out his 
hand to Susan, after a violent fit of weep- 
ing, " leave me I for I've a heavy account 
to settle with my conscience. Go to her 
— go to Alicia — to my wife — my poor 
wronged — injured woman : tell her I 
must try first to make my peape with 
Grod ; but that when I'm sufficiently 
calm, and she is well enough to come, I'll 
see her — ^and before 1 presume to take her 
in my arms, and press her to my heart, 
I'U kneel down at her feet, and ask her 
to forgive me, and to remember me when 
I am gone — ^as I soon shall be, Susan, for 
I shall be condemned to death, as I deserve 
— to remember me with pity, and to 
believe, that it was my great love for her 
that, when I thought I'd lost her, made 
me mad," 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FLEAMNO. 

Susan returned to Hammersmith, the 
herald of comfort ; but it now became 
necessary to account for Mr Aytoun's 
continued absence ; and his unhappy wife 
had to learn that he would, in all proba- 
bility, pay the forfeit of his hasty suspi- 
cion by the sacrifice of his life. 

She abandoned her country lodgings 
the moment she was well enough to be 
removed to London ; and after the first 
painful interview with her deeply repent- 
ant husband was over, melancholy as was 
the prospect before them, her grief was 
soothed by the conviction that she had 
recovered his esteem ; and his, by the 
certainty of her unfailing afiection. 

But now poor Arthur Aytoun was less 
willing to die. It is true, bis crime sat 
heavy on his conscience ; but he was a 
young man, in the prime of life and health ; 
and the reckless despair that had made 
him seek to sacrifice his life on the altar 
of his lost happiness, was now converted 
into horror at the image of the ignominious 
death that awaited him ; and a mournful 
regret at the idea of prematurely parting 
with his young wife, with whom he had 
looked to live so many happy years. 

Poor Alicia, too, had not only the pain 
of so cruel a separation in perspective, but 
had to support, in addition, the terrible 
consciousness, that though guiltless in act 
and thought, still her own imprudence 
had been the cause of the catastrophe. 

She procured the best advice she could 
on the management of her husband's case ; 
but it was the universal opjnion that his 
conduct had been of so violent and aggra- 
vated a character, that there was little 
hope of his escape, unless the friends of 
the late Mr Seymour could be induced to 
forego the prosecution ; a result scarcely 
to be looked for, from the indignation they 
loudly expressed at the unfair advantage 
Mr Aytoun had taken. 

Mr Aytoun's solicitor waited on Colonel 
Alleyn, who was married to a sister of Mr 
Seymour's; and uiged every motive he 
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could think of to induce forbearance ; but 
without success. Colonel Alleyn said be 
considered it a duty he owed, not only to 
his brother-in-law, but to the world in 
general, to make an example of a man 
who, i^gardless of the laws of honour, and 
of the rules established for the benefit of 
all, had shot his adversary like a dog, 
without taking the risk of a shot himself. 

" If conduct like Mr Aytoun s," he said, 
" were permitted to pass with impunity, 
no gentleman coul<^go to a meeting of the 
sort, without the chance of being murdered ; 
the whole structure of modem society, as 
it at present stands, would be overthrown ; 
and people would end by shooting their 
adversary on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity without warning or witnesses." 

The period for the trial was fast ap- 
proaching ; and there was but one resource 
left — one feeble hope ; it rested in the possi- 
bility that the appeal which had failed from 
the lips of the lawyer, might be more pre- 
vailing from thoseof the heart-broken wife. 
Alicia resolved to make the experiment. 

She arranged her dress of plain white 
muslin, and her neat straw bonnet, with 
all the care she could ; and took as much 
pains to look pretty, as she had been used 
to do in her maiden days when she ex- 
pected a visit from Arthur ; for she felt 
she was about to enter on a conflict wherein 
no weapon should be neglected. She se- 
lected an early hour ; and without any 
previous announcement of her intention, 
lest she should be denied admittance, she 
presented herself at CJolonel Alleyn's door ; 
and the servant, having received no orders 
to the contrary, ushered her at once into 
the spacious and richly-furnished drawing- 
room. 

On a sofa, at one end, with a newspaper 
in his hand, lay Colonel Alleyn himself ; 
an elegant and distinguished looking man 
of about forty years of age. His wife, a 
handsome young woman apparently about 
thirty, was seated at a round table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay, in care- 
less profusion, a number of splendid trifles ; 
together with a beautiful inlaid desk, on 
which, with a golden pen, she was writing 
diminutive notes on black-edged paper. 
On the richly flowered carpet, which vied 
in its glowing hues with a parterre of 



bright tulips, sat a lovely little girl, on 
whose fair head perhaps seven Bummers 
might have smiled, with her arms twined 
round a beautiful Blenheim spaniel that 
was lying by her side. On another sofa, 
at the opposite extremity of the room to 
Colonel Alleyn, sat an elderly lady of a 
grave and dignified aspect, occupied at an 
embroidery frame. The whole party were 
in deep mourning. 

As Mrs Aytoun was announced, Colonel 
Alleyn and his lady both rose from their 
seats in evident surprise; and without 
advancing, each stood, he with his paper, 
and she with her pen in her hand, as if 
uncertain how to receive their visiter ; 
whilst the old lady with her needle arrested 
in the air, looked over her frame with equal 
astonishment at the new comer. 

The first sensation over. Colonel Alleyn 
moved a few steps forward, and said, "Al- 
low me the honour of offering you a seat ;" 
and advanced a chair for Alicia, not far 
from the sofa which he had previously 
occupied, and on which he again placed 
himself. Mrs Alleyn also resumed her 
seat ; and drew her paper towards her as 
if she considered that she had no part in 
the visit ; and the old lady once more 
slowly set her needle in motion, though 
with her attention evidently rather fixed 
on the scene that was about to be acted, 
than on her own employment. The little 
girl too, whose antics with the dog had 
been for a moment arrested by the general 
disturbance, again threw her arms about 
its neck, and turned her back to the 
stranger. 

" I am come. Sir," said Alicia, perceiv- 
ing that Colonel Alleyn sat with a grave 
countenance, in which the rigid determi- 
nation not to be influenced by anything 
she had to say, might be easily deciphered 
— "I am came to ask for mercy — a 
wretched wife, to implore the life of her 
husband-— of the dearest, best, and kind- 
est of husbands. Sir, whose love for me 
has been the cause of his offence ; and 
who, till the belief of my unworthiness 
drove him from his senses, never had a 
reflection cast upon his character; nor 
was ever guilty of an action that the 
most scrupulous man of honour could 
arraign.** 
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" We must the more regret^ Madam," 
replied Colonel Alleyn, in a low tone of 
voice, and with an unmoved countenance, 
^^that his first deviation should haveheen 
of 80 fatal a character, that it is impossible 
to find either exculpation or excuse." 

" Oh, Sir," returned Mrs Aytoun, 
" don t say that ! never venture to assert 
that there is no excuse, till you have been 
yourself placed in a like situation." 

But Alicia had no sooner pronounced 
these words, than the thought occurred to 
her, which had not struck her before, 
"Is Colonel Alleyn aware that I am 
innocent ?" If not, the speech she had 
made was certainly ill calculated to ap- 
pease either himself or his wife ; and, 
indeed, the very idea of having intruded 
herself into their drawing-room, whilst 
they imagined her otherwise, overwhelmed 
her with dismay. Her cheeks crimsoned 
at the supposition, and slie added hastily, 
" But, perhaps. Sir, you believe me 
guilty?" 

"Oh no," cried Colonel Alleyn, with 
more warmth than he had yet evinced ; 
whilst his wife and the elderly lady each 
raised her head from her occupation and 
echoed the " Oh no !" at the same moment. 
" Oh no," repeated the colonel. " My un- 
fortunate brother-in-law did yoii full jus- 
tice ; and efiectuaUy vindicated your 
character in his conversation with me 
the day before the meeting." 

" I thought he would not wish to leave 
me under so cruel an imputation," replied 
Mrs Aytoun, "and I have always believed 
that, had he lived long enough to do it, 
he would have justified me to my poor 
husband." 

" Certainly, he would," returned Colonel 
Alleyn. " I was not aware that Mr Ay- 
toun had entertained any doubts on the 
subject." 

" Oh yes, Sir," replied Alicia. " Many 
things tended to mislead him ; and appear- 
ances were much against me. I have been 
most unfortunate," she added, weeping ; 
" for in the first instance, the whole thing 
originated in an accusation as extraordi' 
nary as it was unfounded ; and from which, 
to this hour, I have never been able to dear 
myself, and perhaps never may." 

" Had I been aware, returned Colonel 



Alleyn, " that Mr Aytoun entertained any 
doubts of your innocence, I should have 
esteemed it my duty to remove them ; and 
if any remain, I shall be most ready to 
do so still. That he might consider your 
conduct imprudent, I could, of course, 
conceive.** 

" Yes, Sir," replied Alicia firmly, " in 
one point of view I was very imprudent. 
I had much better have braved the pub- 
licity of the first accusation than have 
incurred the appearance of worse guilt. 
But I was not imprudent in the sense in 
which, I believe, you used the word ; and 
my husband's persuasion of my guilt arose 
out of his conviction that I never could be 
so. He perfectly well knew my opinions 
on subjects of that nature ; and he knew, 
also, that he had left me an attached and 
devoted wife, whom nothing but the most 
entire alienation and perversion could have 
induced to consent to clandestine meetings 
with any man. Oh, Sir, there was much 
excuse for him ; there was indeed ! He 
came home after a long absence, elated at 
the prospect of seeing me ; and he found 
me, as he believed, the debased minion of 
a stranger. A most unhappy combination 
of circumstances tended to deceive him — 
my unexpected removal into the country, 
for one — ^* 

*' And the whole of this unhappy com- 
bination, he, without pausing for inquiry, 
made Mr Sejnnour pay for with his life," 
rejoined Colonel Alleyn. 

" No doubt, he should have paused to 
inquire, Sir," returned Alicia ; "but is it 
unusual for men who consider themselves 
injured to lose their reason in their pas- 
sion? And with respect to making Mr 
Seymour pay for the combination of cir- 
cumstances that gave me the appearance 
of guilt, pardon me for saying, that Mr 
Seymour's own conduct was, in efiect, the 
chief cause of that fallacious appearance. 
It was to avoid Mr Seymour s too obtrusive 
attention that I quitted my home ; and it 
was to prevent his knowing my address 
that I agreed to meet him in the Gardens, 
instead of receiving him at my own house." 

"I cannot deny. Madam," replied Colonel 
Alleyn, " that the motive of quarrel was 
quite sufiicient to justify Mr Aytoun in 
demanding satisfaction ; but I think you 
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will yourself find it difficult to offer any 
excuse for his conduct on the ground." 

" None, Sir, but that he was not in his 
senses," replied Alicia. 

"Which is an excuse every criminal 
may offer for every crime," answered 
Colonel AUeyn. 

** They may, Sir, certainly," replied 
Alicia; "and it would therefore, I am 
aware, in a court of justice be dangerous 
tg admit it. But in private. Sir, when 
one human being pits in judgment on 
another, every extenuation should be lis- 
tened to. I know that by the laws of 
every civilized country in the world, my 
husband would be pronounced worthy of 
death ; and that the violence of his passion 
could not be admitted in mitigation of his 
sentence. But my visit is to implore you, 
Sir, not to look on his offence with the eye 
of the law, but with the eye of a fellow- 
creature — of a fellow-creature liable to the 
same passions and to the same errors. The 
judge, whilst he is pronouncing sentence 
on a criminal, may be conscious in his 
heart, that under the like degree of temp- 
tation he would himself have fallen into 
the same crime ; but it is his duty to be 
guided by the laws established ; and he is 
not called upon to make his own conscience 
the standard of his judgment. But is it 
possible for you. Sir, to pursue my poor 
husband to his grave, without asking your- 
self, how you might have acted under the 
same provocation X* 

" I cannot believe, Mrs Aytoun," re- 
plied the colonel, "that under any cir- 
cumstances, however aggravating, I could 
be so unmindful of the laws of honour, as 
to take the unfair advantage ihat Mr Ay- 
toun did." 

" Oh, Sir," said Alicia ; " but remem- 
ber that it was not with the view of killing 
his adversary and escaping himself, that 
Arthur did it. His eagerness to lose his 
own life, was quite as urgent as his desire 
to take Mr Seymour s. All he seems to 
have aimed at was the certain death of 
both. Arthur's natural feeling was, that 
if he himself fell andMrSeymoursurvived, 
the injured would suffer and the offender 
escape; which, considering that his ad- 
versary was a much more practised shot 
than himself, was the probable result. If 



you could lay aside resentment. Sir, and 
consider the case quite impartially, I think 
you might perceive sucli extenuations as 
would make you hesitate to take a life in 
cold blood, in revenge for one taken in 
passion. You have time to reflect, Sir ; 
Arthur had none. Besides, to address 
myself to your compassion, think of the 
heavy chastisement you are inflicting on 
me. I admit it is cruel that Mr Seymc^ur 
should have paid so dearly for his fault ; 
though his was a fault committed know- 
ingly, and with intention ; for I fear that 
his views, from the first, in the assistance 
he gave me, were not honourable. But 
how much heavier will be my penalty for 
an error committed from ignorance and 
timidity ! How much better were it to 
fall as Mr Seymour did, than to die the 
slow death of the broken-hearted — or to 
drag on a wretched existence, a prey to 
repentance and regret." 

Here Mrs Alleyn took out her pocket 
handkerchief and wiped her eyes ; whilst 
the old lady, blowing her nose sonorously, 
attracted the attention of the child, who 
looked about to see what was the matter, 

" Oh, listen to me. Sir," said Alicia, 
clasping her hands ; "be merciful, and spare 
my poor husband's life ! If you knew 
the tender love we've borne each other — 
how happy we always were, without a 
soiTow in the world till tliis sad misunder- 
standing came upon us ; and if you could 
conceive his remorse — if you could ima- 
gine what he has suffered since he has 
been convinced of my innocence — how he 
hourly accuses himself as a murderer, and 
says he deserves to die ! Oh, Colonel 
Alleyn, you may safely leave his chastise- 
ment to his own feelings. Don't imagine 
that if his life is spared, he is escaping with 
impunity. I know that years of remorse 
and bitter regret are before him — ^but oh, 
don't take him from me ! Madam," she 
said to Mrs Alleyn, who she saw was not 
unmoved, " plead for me ! I know you 
are injured, too, even more deeply than 
Colonel Alleyn — but oh, forgive! forgive! 
and if ever sorrow overtakes you, the re- 
membrance of your mercy to the poor 
imploring wife that kneels to you to beg 
her husband's life, will help you to sup- 
port your afiiictions !" 
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As Alicia uttered these last words she 
fell on her knees^ and with uplifted hands 
and streaming eyes, awaited her sentence 
from Colonel Alleyn. Mrs Alleyn sat 
with her pocket handkerchief to her face, 
but she said nothing ; whilst the child, 
who had been gradually creeping towards 
Alicia, softly stole her little arm round 
her neck and impiinted a kiss on her 
cheek. 

" Don't cry," she whispered ; " papa 
will. He always forgives me when I'm 
Sony for being naughty ; and he says it's 
everybody's duty to forgive when people 
are sony : so don't cry," and she gave her 
another kiss. 

Alicia, quite overcome by the sweet 
words of the innocent child, and grateful 
for the force of her artless pleading, threw 
her arms round her, exclaiming, *^ Oh, 
angel, ask him yourself ! Beg for me — 
he never can refuse you ! " and the child, 
climbing on her papa's knee, threw her 
soft arms about his neck, and with a 
loving kiss, whispered, ** do papa I forgive 
her this time : I'm almost sure she'll never 
do it again ! " 

** Archibald, my son," said the elderly 
lady, who had crossed the room during 
the latter part of the colloquy, laying her 
hand on Colonel AUeyn's shoulder, and 
speaking in a calm, dignified tone that 
denoted the influence she still retained — 
*' Archibald, my son, we must forgive and 
spare. We mustn't take this poor young 
creature's husband from her. She has 
suffered more than enough ; and we owe 
her a reparation for the wrong our kins- 
man sought to do her, in the guise of a 
service. Beware, lest toe should be seeking 
our revenge in the guise of justice." 

" Papa's going to forgive now," whis- 
pered the child to Alicia, slipping off 
Colonel Alleyn s knee, and kissing her 
cheek ; " so you needn't cry any more. 
I always know when he's going to forgive 
by his face." 

When the day appointed for Ai-thur 
Aytoun s trial arrived, the court assem- 
bled, and the jury were sworn — ^but neither 
prosecutor nor witnesses appeared : and 
he was acquitted. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BECOGNXTTOIf. 

On the evening preceding Mr Aytoun's 
trial, Susan was sitting at the gate of the 
prison in a coach, which she had been 
desired to have in attendance ; for the 
purpose of bringing away certain of his 
clothes, and other articles which had 
been conveyed there for his use. Every- 
thing had been put in, and she was wait- 
ing for her mistress to come out and join 
her, when she observed a man in a sailor's 
jacket pass and repass two or three times 
before the gate. Since the night of her 
attack in Soho Square, she had never met 
a person in the same costume without 
turning to have a second look at him ; 
and she now thrust her head out of the 
window to endeavour to catch a view of 
the face of the person in question. When 
he came opposite the coach, he also looked 
up at her. On his part there appeared 
no recognition, for he pursued his walk 
as before ; but she felt satisfied that it 
was the same man that had demanded 
her money on that occasion. It was not 
only from her recollection of his face on 
that night that she recognised him ; but 
her memory was aided by some previous 
recollection, to which she could assign 
neither time nor place. 

After taking several turns, he at length 
stopt and rang the bell, and the summons 
being answered by the gaoler, some words 
passed between them, which Susan was 
unable to distinguish; after which the 
man went ^way. 

*^ Can you tell me the name of that 
person ? " inquired she of the gaoler, " or 
who he is ? " 

" I don't know," replied he. " I never 
seen him afore to my knowledge, but once ; 
and then he came to leave a message for 
Tim Swipes, as is in here for larceny." 

"And what did he come for now?" 
inquired Susan. 

** He come for the same thing," returned 
the man. " Just to leave a word for 
Tim." 

The Messrs Karl, Mr Aytoun s em- 
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ployers, thought they could not do him a 
greater service than to supply him immedi- 
ately with some active occupation, which 
should perforce direct his mind from him- 
self ; and take him away, for a time, from 
the scene of his troubles ; they therefore 
informed him that they had some urgent 
business in Russia, which they wished him 
to undertake ; and accordingly, within a 
fortnight after his liberation, he again 
started on his travels. 

Mrs Aytoun, too, was not sorry for 
this arrangement. She ardently desired 
to leave the neighbourhood they had been 
living in ; and she thought it better that 
all the bustle and inconveniences of re- 
moval should be spared to Arthur in his 
present state of nervous excitability. It 
was therefore arranged that she should 
fix on another house as remote as possible 
from the scene of their disasters ; and 
that when the important matters were 
concluded, and nothing remained but what 
might devolve upon Betty, that she and 
Susan should go down to Brighton for a 
while, to enjoy a little change of air and 
recreation. 

This plan was accordingly executed ; 
and Mrs Aytoun took a small first floor 
consisting of two little bedrooms and a sit- 
ting-room in the house of a Mrs Richards, 
on the West ClifF ; who informed them, 
that her parlours were let, for a month, to 
a young gentleman, who, with his wife 
and child, had come down from London 
a few days before. 

The day after Mrs Aytoun was estab- 
lished in her new lodgings, Susan hap- 
pened to see the little girl who belonged 
to the occupants of the parlour floor 
playing with her doll in the passage ; and 
being a lover of children, she seated herself 
on the lower stair, and called her to come 
and show her her doll. The child was shy 
at first, and needed a little coaxing ; but 
after a while, she was won by Susan s 
good-humoured face, and sidled up to 
her. 

"What a nice doll!" said Susan. 
"Who gave it you?" 

"Papa," she said ; "he gave it me on 
my birth-day. Look, she's got a new 
frock on." 

"A very handsome frock indeed it is," 



replied Susan, surveying it with some 
curiosity. 

"And who, my dear gave you the 
frock?" 

"Mamma gave me the frock," said the 
child. " We went out in a boat upon the j 
sea the other day ; and the sea came into 
the boat and spoilt mamma's bonnet ; so j 
she made dolly a frock out of it yesterday. 
Isn't it a nice one ? " 

" It is, indeed," replied Susan, still 
examining the frock ; " and what's your 
name, my dear ? " 

" Nancy," replied the child. 
"But your other name?" inquired 
Susan. "You've another name besides 
Nancy," — ^but before the child could 
answer the question, the parlour door, 
which had not been previously quite 
closed, was suddenly thrown open, and a 
showily dressed young woman coming out, 
seized the child angrily by the arm, and 
dragged her into the room. 

" ril ask their name of Mrs Richards," 
thought Susan, — " though, to be sure, 
there must be many pieces of silk made 
to one pattern ; so I don't know why I 
should think anything of it." 

The truth was, Susan s attention had 
been attracted by observing that the^oU's 
frock was of the exact pattern and colour 
of the piece of silk which had been brought 
to Craven Street from Mr Green's ; and 
of which sundry yards were asserted to 
be missing. The silk which Mrs Aytoun 
had had cut ofi^ by the shopman, and 
which she designed for a dress, was still 
lying in her drawer unused ; so great an 
aversion the circumstances connected with 
it had inspired ; and Susan, when packing 
up, had seen it only the day before they 
left London. It was an expensive silk, 
of French manufacture ; and remarkable 
both in pattern and colour. She made 
no remark, however, on what she had seen, 
to Mrs Aytoun ; both because the coinci- 
dence was too trifling in itself to notice, 
and because she made it a rule never to 
allude to the unpleasant circumstances 
connected with that period ; but the little 
girl was no more seen in the passage. 

On the day following this dight adven- 
ture, Susan and her mistress went out 
together ; the latter was going to bathe. 
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and the former to attend her. They had 
not got tliree yards from the door, when 
Susan recollected that she had omitted 
hringing some article that Mrs Aytoun 
would require; and she turned hastily 
hack to fetch it. As she did so, she 
caught a glimpse of two heads over the 
parlour hlinds; one of which — ^the gentle- 
mans— disappeared the instant it met 
her eye. The lady, who was the same 
person that had fetched in the child the 
day hefore, continued to watch them as 
long as they were in sight. " I wonder 
why he don't like to be seen," thought 
Susan. '' ril certainly not forget to ask 
Mrs Richards his name." 

Susan rose the next morning betimes, 
intending, after she had got the drawing- 
room ready, and laid the breakfast things, 
to run into the town and endeavour to 
procure some fresh eggs for Mrs Aytoun, 
whose still delicate health required a 
nourishing diet. She had just finished 
her household affairs, and was crossing 
the landing-place to her own little room 
to put on her bonnet, when she heard a 
voice below saying, "Mind you cord 
that trunk well," which induced her to 
stop, for a moment, to look out of the 
stairoase window, which was immediately 
over the door. 

In front of the house stood a porter s 
truck ; and jumping round about it, was 
• the little girl of the parlour, with her doll 
in her arms, (no longer however adorned 
with the new silk frock,) and her bonnet 
and pelisse on. The child appeared in a 
high state of excitement, as children 
usually are when something new is about to 
happen ; running in and out of the house, 
and chattering to the people in thepassage. 

Presently the owner of the truck him- 
self appeared carrying out a largish hair 
trunk, which he placed on his machine ; 
and having, successively, fetched out a 
portmanteau and a band- box, which he 
added to his burthen, he put his wheels 
in motion and moved off ; followed, at the 
interval of a few yards, by the child and 
her parents, who a minute afterwards 
issuedfrom the door,habited for a journey. 
The lady had a good sized basket in her 
hand ; and the gentleman a couple of 
cloaks thrown over his arm. 



As they walked away, with the child 
skipping joyfully before them, the wife 
made some observation to the husband, 
and as she did so, turned her head and 
looked up at Mrs Aytoun's window, as if 
her remark had some relation to the oc- 
cupants of the drawing-room. Susan 
was still looking out, wondering what 
could have caused their hasty departure ; 
the lady evidently perceived her ; and, as 
it appeared to Susan, mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to her husband. He did not, 
however, turn his head to look at her ; 
but with a hasty, and apparently invo- 
luntary impulse, he abruptly puUed his 
hat over his eyes, and quickened his pace. 
"Very odd," thought Susan, again; 
" I should like to know something more 
about them." She then put on her bonnet, 
and set forth in search of her eggs, to- 
wards a street where she had seen an- 
nounced in a window, " new laid eggs sold 
here." 

The shop happened to be situated only 
two doors from an inn ; and at the inn 
door stood a coach, apparent^ on the point 
of starting; and beside it, the identical 
porter and truck that she had seen leave 
the lodging a few minutes before. Susan 
stationed herself at the shop door to watch 
their proceedings, for she felt an indefin- 
able desire to get a view of the gentleman's 
face ; more, perhaps, because she fancied 
he sought to conceal it than from any 
other motive. 

" Hand up that *ere trunk, now,'^ cried 
a man who was packing the luggage on 
the roof of the vehicle. 

" Put your best leg foremost, Joey, will 
you?" said the coachman, coming out of 
the inn ; " we're Tiind time already. Now 
gemmen," continued he, " now ladies, if 
you please," addressing the passengers 
that were standing by, and cramming the 
six insides into the small door of the 
vehicle ; whilst the outsides ascended as 
they could to the roof. 

The porter looked up the street — "Here's 
three more coming," said he, " what be- 
longs to the luggage I brought ;" and the 
lady and gentleman appeared hastening 
towards the inn ; the former dragging the 
child onwards by one hand, who in the 
other held a bun. which she was too in- 
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tent on eating to be disposed to quicken 
her pace. They had evidently, from the 
appearance of their basket, been purchas- 
ing a little provision for the journey, which 
had retarded their arrival. 

As they reached the coach, the impatient 
Jehu seized the lady's arm, and hoisted 
her up to the back seat, and then handed 
up the child to her; whilst the gentleman 
was engaged settling the demands of the 
porter. 

" Now, Sir," said the coachman, " we're 
off," as he advanced to ascend his box, 
whilst the passenger set his foot upon the 
wheel. Susan stepped forwards, deter- 
mined to get a look at him as the coach 
drove past, 

" You're sure that portmanteau s in the 
boot?" said he, leaning forwards and ad-^ 
dressing the porter, whilst the coachman 
was adjusting himself on his seat. 

" Sure of it, Sir," replied the man. 

" Lord A'mighty," ejaculated Susan, as 
she caught a view of his face. 

" All right I " cried a voice, and away 
went the coach ; and as it dashed forwards, 
the gentleman looked down and descried 
Susan — ^their eyes met ; and the mystery 
was unveiled. Mr James Hurley, for 
such she had learned from Mrs Richards, 
on the preceding evening, was the name 
he went by — Mr James Hurley was the 
shopman who had brought the fatal goods 
from Mr Green's ; and who had given 
evidence against Mrs Aytoun at the police- 
office : more than that ; she felt also per- 
.fectly assured, that Mr James Hurley was 
also the sailor that had attacked her in 
Soho Square, and "whom she had after- 
wards seen inquiring for Tim Swipes at 
the gate of Newgate. 

She had never seen him in his character 
of shopman, except on that fatal day; and 
the disguise he wore on the other occa- 
sions, had so far perplexed her memory, 
that though she remembered the features, 
she could not recall where she had seen 
them. But now, dressed as he had been 
in the first instance, the truth struck her 
at once ; the recognition was perfect. 

Her surprise was so great, that she stood 
for some moments staring after the coach, 
mute and motionless ; and feeling as if 
the four horses were beaiing away Mr 



James Hurley from her sight for ever, just 
at the instant he had assumed an inex- 
pressible degree of importance in her eyes. 

" Did you want to go by that ere coach, 
my lass?" said the ostler of the inn, per- 
ceiving the interest with which she was 
looking after it. " You're just a bit too 
late." 

"What coach is it. Sir?" said she; 
" Where's it going to ?" 

" It's the Portsmouth coach," answered 
he. " Is that the one you're waiting for ?* 

" No : I'm much obliged to you," she 
replied. " I was only looking at it ;" and 
she turned into the shop to bargain for 
her eggs. 

The combination of circumstances struck 
Susan as most singular. " Thb man then," 
she said to herself, " that Mr Green says 
is his nephew, and a person of most ex^ 
cellent character, is a thief that walks the 
streets by night, in disguise ; and that 
associates with Tim Swipes, who is con- 
fined in Newgate for larceny ! And what, 
in the name of goodness, has sent them off 
in such a hurry, I wonder!" and she 
hurried home, impatient to learn w^hat 
Mrs Richards might have to tell her on 
the subject. " Yes," said the worthy 
landlady, "they're off with a flea in their 
ear ; but, hows'ever, they've paid me my 
month, though they've only been in the 
lodgings ten days ; so I've no right to 
grumble." 

" But bow eame they to go in such a 
hurry," asked Susan, "when they'd en- 
gaged the rooms for a month ?" 

" I knew nothing of it till ten o'clock 
last night," replied Mrs Richards. "*But 
when they came in to supper, they sent 
for me into the parlour, and said they'd 
heard of some relations of theirs that were 
staying at Margate, and that they wished 
to go and join them ; and asked me if I'd 
let them off for a fortnight's rent. But 
I couldn't do that, you know, when I'd 
turned away an old lodger of mine, be- 
cause I couldn't take him in, only the day 
before yesterday — X hope he's not fixed 
yet, by the by — I've just sent Jenny to 
inquire for him at *the Ship'-^so they 
paid me my month without more ado ; and 
off they went. She's a dressy sort of body, 
Mrs Hurley," added Mrs Richards; "but 
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I couldn't make out what they are. I 
asked the child one day if her papa kept 
a shop, and she said, 'No.' He's some 
sort of a clerk, I take it." 

"Very likely," returned Susan. "Does 
the Portsmouth coach go to Margate ?" 

" Bless you, no," cried Mrs Richards. 
** They're the opposite ends of the world 
—Margate's that way, and Portsmouth 
the other," said she, pointing east and 
west. 

"They're gone hy the Portsmouth coach, 
however," said Susan. 

" No ! " exclaimed Mrs Richards, incre- 
dulously. "What makes you think so?" 

" Because I saw them off, not a quarter 
of an hour ago," replied Susan ; " they 
went away from the inn next to where I 
was buying my eggs ; and I asked what 
coach it was." 

"That's a good joke," said Mrs Rich- 
ards. " They've made a mistake, depend 
on it, and got on the wrong coach." 

But Susan had her own reasons for 
thinking otherwise ; indeed, she had a very 
strong suspicion that they not only had 
sought to conceal their departure, and the 
direction of their travels ; but she believed 
that it was nothing else in the world but 
Mrs Aytoun's arrival that had routed 
them. However, for the present, she 
resolved to keep her thoughts and her 
discoveries to herself. She did not wish 
to agitate Mrs Aytoun, or to revive un- 
pleasant recollections, unless she was tole- 
rably sure of attaining some satisfactory 
result. " I'll endeavour, when we go back 
to town, to find out something about this 
Mr James Hurley," said she to herself ; 
" and then, if I find it's worth looking 
into, rU mention it to master when he 
returns." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SUSAN XMTBOnUCBS HERSELF TO AN ACQUAINTANCE 
OF THE BEADEB. 

Mbs Attoun and Susan, after remaining 
a month at Brighton, returned to London 
by the coach. When they reached Croy- 
don, a slight accident occurred to one of 



the wheels, and the passengers took refuge 
in the inn till the damage was repaired. 

There were several newspapers of vari- 
ous dates lying about the room they were 
shown into, and Susan having taken up 
one of them, the foUowing paragraph met 
her eye. 

" The young man suspected of being con- 
cerned in the late robbery at Mr Green's, 
having been brought up for the third time 

before Mr C •, has at length been finally 

committed to take his trial at the ap- 
proaching session." 

Anything relating to Mr Green's shop, 
more especially since her late recognition 
of Mr James Hurley, had assumed an 
interest in Susan's eyes; and her curiosity 
was immediately excited to learn some- 
thing more of the robbery in question. 

"What," thought she, "if it's Mr James 
Hurley himself? I should not be sur- 
prised ; but I'll find that out, I'm deter- 
mined, as soon as I get to London." And 
accordingly, a few days after her arrival, 
having obtained leave of absence for li 
couple of hours, she went straight to her 
friend the gaoler at Newgate, with whom 
she had picked up a little acquaintance 
during the term of Mr Aytoun's detention 
there, and telling him she had a particular 
reason for the request begged him to give 
her a sight of the young man that was 
imprisoned for Mr Green's business. 

" Do you know anything of him ?" said 
he, as he led her along to the room where 
the prisoner was confined. 

" I can't tell till I see him," she replied. 
"What's his name?" 

" The name we've got him by is Tom- 
kins," returned the gaoler; "but I believe 
he has several aliases." 

" Then he's not a young thief?" said 
Susan. 

" He's a young man," replied the gaoler; 
** and we never had him in here before ; 
but they say he's been at it some time. 
He was shopman to Mr Green, who turned 
him away a little while ago, because he 
suspected him of robbing the till ; but he 
couldn't prove nothing against him, so he 
got off. But it seems this here robbery's 
been a put-up business — ^somebody on tiie 
premises, or as knew them well has been 
concerned in it; and Mr Green, nat'ral 
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enough, suspects this here chap. That's 
he," said he, pointing to a youth ahout 
twenty, who was tossing up a halfpenny 
for heads or tails, with one of his com- 
panions. 

" Then it's not the person I suspected," 
said Susan, disappointed. "Does he con- 
fess he did it?" 

"Not he," replied the man; "he says 
he'd no hand in it whatsomever. But that 
goes for nothing, you know." 

Susan had got a little time to spare; 
before she was obliged to return home, and 
she resolved to employ it in a visit to Mr 
Green's shop. She had never been in it 
since the accusation brought against lies 
mistress ; nor, indeed, above once before 
in her life ; and she thought it most likely 
that Mr Green would not recognise her. 
She was curious to ascertain if Mr James 
Hurley was still in the haberdasher s ser- 
vice ; and whether that was tlie name he 
went by in London, as weU as at Brighton ; 
so she resolved to spend a couple of shil- 
lings in tapes, buttons, pins, and needles ; 
which being articles that required some 
nicety in the selection would afford her 
time to look about. 

The shop being veiy full, and she in no 
immediate hurcy^ she seated herself in a 
convenient position whencd she could take 
a survey of the different young men be- 
hind the counter ; but amongst them she 
could not descry Mr James Hurley. She 
was disappointed again ; but however, he 
might be out ; or not yet retimed from 
^ his country excursion ; so she bought 
some trifling articles, and left the shop, 
resolved to look in again some day, when 
opportunity offered. 

But she was destined to meet with Mj: 
James Hurley in .the, place pf-ull others 
she would have least thought of looking 
for him. Mrs.Aytoun permitted each of 
her servants alternately to spend the Sun- 
day out ; and Susan had appointed with 
a ^iend that the first time it was her turn 
they would go to the evening service at 
the Foundling; which having at that 
time the attraction of a most eloquent and 
powerful preacher, was drawing immense 
congregations, amongst wJhom were to be 
found many, of both sexes^olthQ highest 
rank and fasliion. 

No. XII. 



The crowd was very great, and the 
contest for places almost as warm as in a 
theatre on the night of a new play ; but 
Susan 8 friend had a sister who was one 
of the nurses ; and by going early, and 
addressing themselves to her, she gave 
^em se&ts in thegallery amongst the ser- 
vants^ of the establishment. 

Susan was a devout person, and during 
tiie prayers, in spite of the temptation, she 
looked very little about her, but whilst 
the organ was playing she ventured to 
take a survey of the scene below her. The 
aisles were full as well as the seats, and 
standing in the midst of the throng, im- 
mediately under her, who should she see, 
to her astonishment, but Mr James Hur- 
ley! 

"Well,** thought she, " of all the places 
in the world, wJiat should make him come 
here I" and in spite of herself, during the 
remainder of the service, Mr James Hurley 
and the'suspiciont she had connected with 
him, drew more of her attention than the 
admonitions of the preacher. 

As soon as the entertainment they ex- 
pected is over, people are generally as 
eager to get out of a place of this sort as 
they are to get into it ; and so it proved 
onihis.occasion. Tho'moment the service 
was concluded, aod the. congregation hav- 
ing fiiiiflhed their last silent orison, had 
risen from their knees, there was a rush 
made towards the. door by the most im- 
patient, who. sought to get away before 
they were inipedeid by the throng. But 
too many were o£.the same mind, and 
consequently a considerable degree of con- 
fusion ensued; but, of all the eager and 
vehement strugglers below, nobody ap- 
peared ta Susan to be in such a violent 
hurry as Mr James Hurley. And yet, in 
spite of his pushing, and jostling, and 
working with his elbows, he did not seem 
to make so rapid a progress as might be 
expected. His efforts seemed rather to 
retard the progress of other people, than 
to advance his own ; and, at all events, 
they.niaterially added to the general con- 
fusion and inconvenience. In process oi 
time, however,.th&ma8s of human beings 
was pushed orstr^ggled through the doors, 
and the church] Vas nearly empty ; but 
Susan and her friend staid behind awhile 
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to look at the children, and have some 
conversation with the nurse. 

Presentl}', whilst they were yet standing 
in the gallery and looking ahout them, 
several persons were seen reentering the 
doors below, whilst the vergers and seat- 
keepers appeared, all at once, under a 
considerable degree of bustle and excite- 
ment. 

People ran to the places they had occu- 
pied, and stooped down to look under the 
benches; whilst the o£Bcials rushed up 
and down the aisles and through the nave, 
as if they were in a state of delirium — 
and the cry went forth, that several of the 
congregation had been robbed. 

" Lord A'mighty," murmured Susan to 
herself, as certain suspicions crossed her 
mind ; but they were only suspicions, and 
therefore she said nothing. '^ There are 
more thieves in the world than Mr James 
Hurley," thought she ; "but I'll go to Mr 
Green's again to-morrow, if I, can get 
time, I'm determined ;" and she did go ; 
for she was commissioned to make some 
purchases for her mistress ; and as Mr 
Green could not know who they were for, 
she considered that, in spite of the feud, 
her motive was sufficient to justify her in 
making them there without hinting her 
intention to Mrs Aytoun. 

As usual, the shop was very full, and 
the young men very busy ; and, as before, 
she was disappointed in her expectation 
of seeing the person she was looking for 
amongst them. 

However, when her purchases were com- 
pleted, and she tendered a note to pay for 
them, the man who had served her, and 
who had scribbled the amount on a scrap 
of paper, said, " If you 11 walk backwards 
and show this at the desk, they'll hand 
you the difference." 

Susan obeyed ; the top of a man's head 
appeared above a high desk, over which 
he was stooping — "Will you please to take 
this bill," said she, holding up her money 
and the amount ; the man deliberately 
finished the column he was casting up, and 
made a note of the amount at the bottom 
of the page — and then he lifted up his 
head, and displayed to Susan s admiring 
eyes the features of Mr James Hurley. 

Whatever emotion Susan's face might 



indicate, the gentleman's certainly indi- 
cated no less. He turned first very red, 
and then very pale, whilst with a tremb- 
ling hand he took the money and returned 
her the change. His eye quailed before 
hers; and she read in it the guilt that sat 
upon his soul. 

Susan had now to reflect what she should 
do next. Had Mr Aytoun been at home, 
she would not have hesitated to acquaint 
him with her suspicions, and the circum- 
stances that had given rise to them ; but 
she was unwilling to disturb her mistress's 
tranquillity till she had something more 
certain to go upon. Alicia had never been 
strong since her former illnesses, and she 
was now again in a situation to require 
peculiar delicacy and consideration. " 111 
go," thought Susan, after due reflection, 
"and tell it all to master's lawyer, Mr 
OUiphant, and hear what he thinks about 
it ;" and accordingly she went. 

Mr OUiphant had heard the whole of the 
circumstances connected with Mr Green's 
accusation from Mr Aytoun, when he 
waited on that gentleman, to consult about 
his case, in Newgate ; and he had enter- 
tained a suspicion that coincided exactly 
with the one Susan had hinted to her 
master on the day she had pleaded so 
efiiciently for her mistress. The notion 
of both parties was, that the lady visiter 
who was in the parlour when the goods 
were left, and who was no other than Mrs 
Bloxham, must be the real criminal; and 
Alicia herself, when the idea was suggested 
to her, inclined very much to the same 
opinion ; for no particular reason, except 
that the lady's reputation was not quite 
unspotted in the matter of honesty, and 
that the character Mr Green had given of 
his nephew, put him out of the category. 

"All you teU me," said he, when he had 
listened to Susan's narrative, *'is very 
striking indeed ; and it would be a most 
desirable thing for poor Mrs Aytoun and 
her husband, if we could remove the thing 
entirely from her shoulders, by bringing 
it home to somebody else ; but I don't 
exactly see how we are to proceed, except 
we attack him for his attempting to rob 
you in the street ; and now that's so long 
ago, and there being nothing but your 
word for it, I am afraid the character the 
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Uncle will give him will be too strong for 
ns; and they'll say it's a plot to clear Mrs 
Aytoun, and so make her case worse than 
it is now. However strong the presump- 
tions are, you can't swear that the doll's 
frock was cut off the same piece of silk ; 
nor if it were, that they came by it di&- 
honestly. Neither can you assert that 
he robbed the people at the Foundling ; 
though iu all probability he was one of 
the gang, from the confusion you saw him 
creating." 

" No, I can't," replied Susan. '* Besides, 
the thing would be to find some of the 
articles upon him." 

« Well," said Mr Olliphant, "I'll think 
over the business, and see what^s best to 
be done ; and if I require your assistance, 
I'll send you a penny-post letter. What's 
your name?" 

" Susan Hopley, Sir," she replied. 

" Hopley, Hopley," reiterated he. "iVe 
heard that name before. Hopley ! What 
is there connected in my mind with the 
name of Hopley?" 

Poor Susan's cheeks crimsoned, and if 
the lawyer had looked in her face at the 
moment, its expression might have re- 
called what he Was seeking to remember; 
but he did not. He was making notes in 
his memorandum book of her address, and 
of what she had told him ; and by the 
time he raised his eyes to dismiss her, she 
had recovered from her confusion. *^ How 
hard it is," thought she, as she walked 
home, "to be obliged to blush for one's 
name, when one has done nothing to dis- 
grace it ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE JUSTIFICATION. 

On the following day a gentleman pre- 
sented himself to Susan's friend, the gaoler 
at Newgate, and requested an interview 
with Abraham Tomkins, who was in for 
Mr Green's business. 

"Abraham Tomkins," said he, when he 
had led the youth away from his com- 
panions, " I don't know whether it may 
be possible for me to convince you that I 



speak the truth— but for private reasons of 
my own, it is my desire to undertake your 
defence in the trial that's about to ensue." 

Abraham Tomkins on this announce- 
ment looked a little incredulous, and very 
much puzzled. 

" If you are guilty," said Mr Olliphant^ 
" I can only defend you according to the 
technicalities of the law ; taking advan- 
tage of whatever accidents or obscurities 
may be in your favour ; and that I will 
promise to do, to the best of my abilities. 
If, on the other hand, you are innocent, 
I think there is little doubt I can prove 
you so ; but the condition of my having 
anything to do with the business at all is^ 
that you tell me the precise truth. You 
must be aware," added he, " that I can 
have no ill design against you in seeking 
your confidence. Even if I were your 
enemy, and sought to entrap you, it would 
be useless. I dare say you know that you 
will be judged according to the evidence, 
and not according to any private confession 
I might extract from you." 

" X know that, Sir," replied Abraham ; 
but still looking suspicious* 

" And observe," rejoined Mr Olliphant, 
" I don't pretend that I am interfering in 
this business for your benefit. I do it for 
ends of my own, though you will be the 
gainer. My object is to ascertain the 
truth, which I have a particular interest in 
knowing ; and I make it your interest to 
tell it me, by engaging to undertake your 
defence, to the best of my abilities ; and 
you know it is impossible for me to do that 
effectually, unless I am acquainted with 
the facts." 

"Are you a lawyer. Sir?" inquired 
Abraham. 

" Yes," replied Mr Olliphant, " and it is 
for the benefit of a client of mine I am 
acting.*' 

" I'd no hand in it. Sir,** said Abraham^ 

Mr Olliphant looked sharply in the lad's 
face, and he thought he was speaking the 
truth. 

"I hadn't indeed. Sir," replied the 
young man ; " and I could prove an alibi ; 
only tile witnesses I have to bring forward 
wouldn't be believed.'* 

" You were in bad company, then ? '* 
said Mr Olliphant. 
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"It wam't very good,'' replied Abra- 
ham. 

"But I may contrive to make their 
testimony available,'* rejoined the lawyer ; 
" 80 tell me where you really were." 

" At Isaac Lecky's, the Jew," replied 
Abraham. 

"You might have been in a better 
place, assuredly," returned Mr OUiphant; 
who from this unreserved avowal was the 
rather disposed to think the young man 
was telling the truth. 

" I was there from eight o'clock in the 
evening till ten the next morning," added 
Abraham; "and I never heard a word of 
the business, till Isaac himself told me of 
it." 
I "And does Isaac know who did it?" 

inquired Mr OUiphant. 
! "No, he doesn't," returned the lad. 
I " And yet, may be, he does ; there's no 
' saying. He swore he didn't ; but he 
I made me drunk, and kept me there all 
night ; and perhaps it was that I mightn't 
be able to prove an alibi." 

"Is he acquainted with any of the young 
men in Mr Green's establishment?" in- 
quired the lawyer. 

" Not that I know of," answered 
Abraham ; " but there's no telling who 
he's acquainted with." 

" Do you think I could get anything 
out of Lecky, if I were to go to him ? " 
asked Mr OUiphant. 

"If you could make it his interest," 
replied the lad. " But it's more like to 
be his interest not to peach, when there's 
no)puspicion. He might blow up a wala- 
ble hand by it. He'd ask a pretty round 
sum before he'd sing, I take it." 

" Have you any suspicion yourself who 
did it ? " inquired the lawyer. 

" I can't say I have," replied Abraham. 

" Are there none of the young men in 
the shop that keep bad company ? " 

" Not one, that I know of," answered 
the lad. " Mr Green's the partick'lerest 
master as is about his young men. He 
turned me oiF for next to nothing ; and 
that it was threw me out of employment ; 
else I shouldn't be here on suspicion now." 

"I thought you robbed the tUl?" said 
the lawyer. 

"The tiU had been robbed before I 



touched a stiver out of it," answered 
Abraham ; "but I just borrowed half-a- 
crown to go half-price to the play, and so I 
got the credit of taking all tiliat had been 
missed." 

" Then there 's undoubtedly a thief on 
the premises ? " said Mr OUiphant. 

" That's certain," said Abraham ; "but 
he's a close 'un, whoever he is. — ^Youmight 
go to Isaac," added he, after a little con- 
sideration, "and try him ; he might peach ; 
there's never no teUing." 

" I will," said the lawyer, " and before 
the trial you shaU see me again." 

Mr OUiphant felt no doubt of the lad's 
having told him the truth ; and every- 
thing he had heard tended in his mind to 
the confirmation of Susan's suspicion. 
There was, as Abraham said, a thief on 
the premises, "and a close 'un," who, 
shielded by the confidence reposed in him, 
had been committing the most daring 
robberies ; and every circumstance pointed 
to Mr James Hurley as the criminal. 

Isaac Lecky, who was a known re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, and connected with 
half the thieves about London, was a man 
who nevertheless kept up a tolerable out- 
side of honesty in his front shop, which 
was situated near St Martin's Lane, and 
had the appearance of a decent pawn- 
broker's. No man was more plausible ; 
and his character amongst his customers, 
who were in the habit of pawning their 
Sunday clothes on Monday morning, to 
redeem them on Saturday night, was that 
of a fair-deaUng man. But there was a 
certain back-door, opening on an obscure 
court, known to customers of another 
description, that, had it a tongue to speak 
withal, could have told many a curious 
tale. 

Thither, at all hours of the night, stole 
visiters apparently of the most various 
grades. Gentlemen, dressed in the very 
extreme of the fashion, with laige whis- 
kers or moustaches, shirt-coUars that 
almost reached their eyes, and gUt chains 
round their necks, to which nothing was 
appended. Then there were demure-look- 
ing, silent, and tolerably well-dressed men, 
who appeared to belong to no class at all; 
but who did a little business in a quiet 
way, and picked up a great deal of useful 
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information. Their grave and respectable 
appearance rendered their testimony to the 
exemplary virtues of any of their acquaint- 
ance who happened to be unpleasantly 
situated, especially valuable and efficient. 
Footmen in shabby worn-out liveries, 
whose last place had unfortunately spoiled 
their characters ; and now and theu, one 
in more goigeous attire, who, like the 
golden chrysalis, was in a state of transi- 
tion. Beggars, sailors^ dustmen, chimney- 
sweepers, were all to be seen in their turns 
at Mr Lecky'sback-door, and occasionally, 
though less frequently, women. But they 
were customers to whom the cautious Jew 
gave little encouragement ; as many as 
pleased were welcome to his front-door, 
but he preferred reserving the more secret 
entrance for visiters of harder metal. 

Isaac Lecky was a man who looked 
like an anasarcous tallow candle — so puffy, 
so featureless, so white. As unlike as 
possible to Duncan, *^ who had so much 
blood in him," Mr Lecky appeared to 
have none at all — his arteries and veins 
seemed to be filled with serum. His hair 
was of a dirty-looking shade of light 
brown ; his eyes gray, small, and piggish, 
whilst his diminutive nose, and small 
pursed-up mouth were scarcely discernible 
between the pair of colourless tumid 
cheeks that bordered them. In short, 
Mr Lecky, though still calling himself a 
Jew, and adhering pretty closely to his 
own people, as he professed to consider 
them, had so deteriorated from the type 
of his ancestors by the frequent alloy of 
Christian blood they had grafted into the 
stock, that he had lost all the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of those generally 
handsome infidels ; whilst nature, proba- 
bly thinking that he could make out no 
good title to the features of any other sect, 
had evaded the difficulty by giving him 
an assortment that would have been unani- 
mously repudiated by every denomination 
whatsoever. His dress, consisting of a 
weU-bru8hed,but rather thread-bare black 
coat, with drab continuations and gaiters, 
had an air of being put on with great 
precision ; and the handkerchief round 
his neck, which considering the region 
wherein he dwelt, showed a paler tinge of 
yellow than might have been expected. 



was folded over his breast with particular 
neatness, and attached to his shirt by a 
paste pin, that many of his front-door 
customers venerated as a real diamond. 

When Mr OUiphant stept into the shop, 
Isaac, who was standing behind his 
counter sorting his tickets, cast upon him 
a glance of curiosity ; for the well-attired, ' 
well-fed, cheerful-looking lawyer, had by | 
no means tlie air of a person likely to 
have dealings with the pawnbroker. 

"You're Isaac Lecky, I persume?" 
said Mr OUiphant. 

"The same, Sir, at your service," , 
replied Isaac. 

"Mr Lecky," continued the lawyer, 
"I've a little business with you of a 
private nature ; but I should like to be 
out of the way of interruption whilst we 
talk it over. But perhaps you've nobody 
to take care of your shop." 

" Oh yes. Sir,*' answered Lecky, "I can 
get my daughter to do that for me ; " and 
on his opening a door and calling " Jessy," 
a handsome girl of about eighteen or 
twenty, with features of so decidedly 
Jewish a type, that it was impossible to 
look at her without entertaining the most 
painful doubts respecting the prudence of 
the late Mrs Lecky, descended from an 
upstairs apartment, and, in spite of her 
green silk dress, and large gold ear-rings, 
unhesitatingly placed herself behind the 
counter. 

" This way if you please. Sir," said Mr I 
Lecky bowing, and with a very demure 
aspect preceding Mr OUiphant into the | 
small parlour that was behind the shop, 
and from which it was separated by a 
glass-door ; a view through which he 
ensured for himself by the seat he select- 
ed, after presenting one to his visiter. 

As soon as he was seated, he placed his 
hands between his knees, which he closed 
firmly on them to hold them fast, as if it 
were necessary in the presence of good 
company to suppress any evil habits they 
might have acquired, or restrain their pro- 
pensity for picking and stealing ; and then 
with his body bent forwards, his mouth 
pursed into its smallest dimensions, and 
his small gray eyes inclined to the earth, 
but still catching ever and anon a glance 
at Mr Olliphant's features, he waited 
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iilently till that gentleman should be 
pleased to open his communication. 

This was not instantly ; for the lawyer, 
though well acquainted with Isaac Lecky's 
reputation, had never seen him before ; 
and he could not help surveying with 
some curiosity and interest the strange 
blank face he had before him, so unlike 
what he had expected ; and he had also 
to consider what was the most likely way 
of gaininghis point withoutdoingmischief; 
for he did not wish to betray his own 
suspicion of Hurley, unless he were pretty 
sure of Isaac's cooperation, as such a 
disclosure might only serve to put the 
other on his guard. 

"The fact is," said Mr Olliphant, «to 
come to the point at once — ^you have it 
in your power to do me a service, Mr 
Lecky — ^wheUier you will be willing to 
oblige me, remains to be seen." 

Mr Lecky bent his person slightly for- 
ward, but it was a cautious bend that 
took care not to promise too much. 

" The case is this. There is a young 
lad in trouble about a robbery, with which 
I happen to know he had no concern. For 
reasons it is not necessary to explain, a 
client of mine is deeply interested in the 
fate of the boy, and has committed the 
charge of his defence to my management. 
— You know the lad I mean, of course ?" 

Mr Lecky, however, ealled up an un- 
conscious look. 

"Abraham Tomkins," said Mr Olli- 
phant, and paused for an observation from 
the other side ; but Isaac preserved his 
attitude and his silence. 

" Now, as I know, as you do also, Mr 
Lecky, that the young man is innocent, 
I am desirous of doing the best I can in 
the business, and I want you to assist me. 
Have you any objection?" 

**None, Sir, no objection whatever," 
replied Mr Lecky ; " but what can / do ?** 

** In the first place, you know the boy 
was here on the night the robbery was 
committed, from eight at night till ten 
the next morning." 

" Was he. Sir?" said Mr Lecky, "that's 
more than I know, I'm sure ; but I don't 
say he wasn't ; for it's a thing I'm not 
likely to keep in my mind so long ; the 
human faculties being so imperfect." 



" He most assuredly was," returned Mr 
Olliphant, nodding his head significantly, 
as if he knew more than he avowed; 
** that I have found the means of ascer- 
taining — ^to my own satisfaction, at least. 
But I own I'm not so clear of being able 
to satisfy the jury on that point, unless 
you'll give me your assistance." 

" What can / do. Sir ? " said Mr Lecky, 
again; "I'm sure I couldn't take upon 
myself to swear to such a thing. It's at 
least three months ago now, since it hap- 
pened ; and I couldn't charge my memory 
witii what took place on any particular 
night. I've so many people coming here, 
backwards and forwards, that I couldn't 
undertake to say the next week, let alone 
months, on what night I saw them. It's 
not possible. Sir. You must see that your- 
self — ^the human faculties being so imper- 
fect, Sir ; that of memory in pertick'lar ; 
and since the late Mrs Lecky's death, I 
can't say mine has ever been what it was 
afore." 

"That's to be regretted," gravely an- 
swered Mr Olliphant. " However, there 
are circumstances whichdont easily escape 
the most treacherous memory ; and as you 
first informed the lad of the robbery your- 
self, the morning after it was committed, 
you must have been perfectly aware at 
the time that he was not the thief. Now 
though the exact date might escape you, 
I should think that circumstance could 
not." 

"Lord, Sir," replied the Jew, "you 
forget that I may have mentioned the 
same thing to twenty people, at least, 
within an hour after I heard of it myself. 
It was natural I should speak of it to 
whoever I saw, a thing like that — ^that 
was making a noise. I couldn't pretend, 
I'm sure, to say who I mentioned it to, 
and who I didn't." 

" Then you really can't give me any 
information on the subject?" said Mr 
Olliphant. 

" None whatever, Sir," said Isaac. " I 
wish I could, I'm sure. But the human 
memory, as I observed before — " 

"I'd give anybody fifty pounds that 
would put me in the way of finding out 
the truth," said Mr Olliphant, taking up 
his hat, and speaking rather to himself 
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than addressing Isaac ) and so saying be 
arose to take his leave. 

**Cash down, Sir?" said Mr Lecky, 
without changing bis attitude, or moving 
a muscle of his countenance. 

" Cash down," replied the lawyer, 

** And nobody know where you got your 
information ? " said the Jew, "All close ?" 

" All close," said the lawyer. 

**Sit down. Sir, if you please," said 
Isaac. 

Affairs had reached this crisis, when, 
through the glass-door, a woman with a 
parcel in her hand was seen to enter the 
shop. 

" Excuse me a moment. Sir," said the 
pawnbroker, "but my daughter's not used 
to the shop ; I must just step and see what 
that person wants ;" and he arose and quit- 
ted the room, closing the glass-door after 
him. 

He had scarcely done so, when Mr 
Olliphant heard some one knocking with 
their knuckles at the back door, which 
was immediately beyond the room he 
was sitting in, and only separated from 
it by a very narrow passage. The sum- 
mons not being answered, it was repeated 
more impatiently ; upon which the lawyer 
arose, and opening the door of the room, 
looked out. 

"Why the devil don't you open the 
door?" said a voice without. "Don't 
you know the bell's broke?" And Mr 
Olliphant, who had no objection to being 
a little initiated into the mysteries of 
Isaac's establishment, obeyed the sum- 
mons ; and by drawing back a couple of 
strong bolts, and turning a heavy key, 
gave admission to the stranger. 

" What the h — do you keep one so long 
at the door for?" said a man, entering ab- 
ruptly. " I tugged at the bell last night 
till I broke it." But having by this time 
reached the room, where it was lighter, 
he perceived that he was addressing his 
objurgations to a stranger. " I beg your 
pardon," said he ; looking surprised at the 
sort of person in whose company he so 
unexpectedly found himself. 

He was rather a genteel-looking young 
man, about five or six and twenty ; wear- 
ing a blue coat, gray trowsers, and spotted 
waistcoat ; and on finding that it was not 



Isaac who had admitted him, he stood in 
the middle of the room, as if uncertain 
what to do. 

But before there was time for further 
explanation, the glass-door opened, and 
the Jew himself returned, with an apology 
in his mouth for detaining his visiter ; but 
on perceiving the new comer, the words 
were arrested on his lips. He looked at 
one, and at the other, and at the door of 
the room which Mr Olliphant had shut 
after letting in the stranger ; and seemed 
to think that the person he saw before 
him, was either but the semblance of a 
man, or must have amended through the 
floor. 

**I wanted to speak to you particularly," 
began the young man. 

** Mr John Brown," said Isaac, hastily 
interrupting him as he was about to speak, 
"I'm at this moment particularly engaged. 
Call to-night, to-morrow, next night— 
there's no use fixing a time." 

" But I must speak to you," said the 
young man. " I was here last night 
tugging at the bell for an hour, I sup- 
pose you were out." 

" I was," replied the Jew. ** It was a 
festival ; and I and my daughter supped 
from home. But my dear Sir, Mr Brown, 
as I observed before, I'm particularly en- 
gaged—some other time — ^some other time 
— " and he urged the stranger towards 
the door. 

" I must speak one word to you," said 
the young man, keeping fast hold of Isaac 
by the breast of his coat ; and they van- 
ished from the room together and closed 
the door. 

The conference was not long, and having 
dismissed his visiter, Mr Lecky returned, 
casting up his eye as he entered to the 
broken wire of the bell, which he appeared 
not to have before known was disabled. 

" Now," said Mr Olliphant, getting im- 
patient to settle his business with the Jew, 
and be gone — "as we had agreed, fifty 
pounds — cash down — and nobody know 
who gave the information." 

" I'm sure, Sir," said Mr Lecky, resum- 
ing his former attitude, " if it had been 
in my power, I should have been most 
happy. But as I said before, the human 
faculties are so imperfect, especially that 
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of memory, that it's not possible to re- 
member the particulars of a thing that 
happened so long since," 

"But my good Mr Lecky," said Mr 
OUiphant, smiling — "we had got over that 
stage of the business some time ago ; and 
had advanced far into the next. You 
know, when you were called away, you 
had just agreed to give me the information 
I want, upon the above-named conditions. 
Cash down, and all close." 

"I, Siri" exclaimed Mr Lecky with 
apparent astonishment. " Not I, Sir. 
How could I agree to tell what I don't 
know? I'm sure, Sir, I know no more 
about the business than the babe unborn." 

Mr OUiphant began to suspect that the 
Jew's memory really was in some degree 
defective ; for that he had been on the 
point of communicating the secret when 
he left the room, he could scarcely doubt. 
So he renewed his offer, and described his 
object more explicitly ; but by no effort 
could he bring Isaac Lecky up to the point 
he had got him to before. There certainly 
appeared to exist some strange hiatils in his 
faculties ; and the lawyer finally quitted 
the house, uncertain whether the Jew 
had altered his mind, <^ whether he had 
mistaken his intentions; and having only 
gained one step by his motion, which was 
a more confirmed belief in Abraham Tom- 
kins*s innocence. 

It wanted now but two days to the trial ; 
and in order to fulfil his promise to Abra- 
ham, he put his case into the hands of a 
barrister of his acquaintance, with a le- 
quest that he'd do what he could for him ; 
and he desired Susan to be in attendance, 
in 'Case anything should occur to make 
her testimony desirable. " But I fear," 
he said, " there's nothing to be done. Mr 
James Hurley is, I dare say, what you 
take him to be ; but we have nothing but 
your suspicions to advance, and can show 
no sort of grounds for an accusation. How- 
ever, he'll dish himself in time, no doubt ; 
and then the truth about Mrs Aytoun's 
business, if he'd any hand in it, may per- 
haps come out." 

When Abraham Tomkins learned that 
the Jew refused to remember that he had 
passed the night of the robbery at his 
house, he said, " Then he's been concerned 



in the business; or at any rate knows who 
was ; and that was what he kept me there 
for, and made me drunk." 

The circumstantial evidence against 
Abraham Tomkins produced on the trial, 
was but slight ; but the presumption 
against him was very strong. 

He had been, for some time, suspected 
of keeping bad company ; articles of value 
were frequently missing from the shop, in 
a way nobody could account for, and the 
till had been repeatedly robbed, to a 
greater or less amount. At length, he 
was detected in abstracting half-a-crown, 
and consequently pronounced guilty of all 
the other defalcations ; but nothing was 
found on him. However, he lost his place 
and his character, and had been heard to 
say, "that as Mr Green had taken the 
bread out of his mouth, he would make 
him pay for it." A maid-servant of Mr 
Green's also asserted, that he had been 
tampering with her to let him visit her of 
an evening, and that she had told her 
master she was sure Abraham Tomkins 
had some bad design; and that if any 
robbery were committed she should know 
who did it. 

One of the first witnesses called was Mr 
Green himself, but the court was informed 
that being dangerously ill of a fever, he 
was unable to attend ; but that his nephew, 
who was his book-keeper and foreman, 
and knew more of the business than he 
did himself, was in court, and ready to 
appear for him. 

Mr Edward Green was therefore called 
into the witness-box, and to Mr OUiphant's 
astoniiihment, the young man whom he had 
himself admitted through Isaac Lecky's 
back-door, only two days previously, an- 
swered to the summons. " Mr John 
Brown ! " said he to himself, " Mr John 
Brown, then, turns out to be Mr Edward 
Green ! " 

" Here's a bit of paper for you, Mr 
OUiphant," said a man, tapping him on 
the shoulder — " a woman gived it me that's 
waiting outside." 

It was a request from Susan that he 
would come and speak to her. 

" That's him. Sir," said she, "just gone 
in." 

"Which do you mean?" inquired he. 
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** The last witness they fetched in, Sir," 
said Susan. « That's Mr James Hurley." 

"You're certain?" inquired Mr Olli- 
phant. 

" Quite positive, Sir," said Susan. 

"Did he see you?" inquired the lawyer. 

" No," replied Susan ; " I took care he 
shouldn't ; and that's why I wouldn't send 
in to you before." 

. "It's all right," said the lawyer. "I 
think we have him now." 

And they had: presently afterwards 
when the counsel for Abraham Tomkins 
was called upon for the defence, his first 
step was to demand that the late witness, 
Mr Edward Green, alias James Hurley, 
alias John Brown, should be taken into 
custody ; and a warrant of search imme- 
diately granted. 

In a lodging near the Haymarket^ dwelt 
the lady who went by the name of Mrs 
James Hurley, and the little girl that 
Susan had seen at Brighton ; and there 
was discovered quite enough to establish 
Mr Edward Green as the delinquent, not 
only with respect to the affair immedi- 
ately under investigation, but in several 
others ; especially, the robbery lately 
committed at the Foundling. The doll's 
frock, the remnants of a bonnet splashed 
with sea water, and a spencer still in 
tolerably good repair, were also found, and 
sworn to by Mr Green and his shopmen, 
to be cut from the identical piece of silk 
that had been sent to Mrs Aytoun. 

Finally, she was triumphantly vindi- 
cated by the criminal's confession ; and 
Mr Aytoun had the consolation of feeling, 
that however much he had to lament the 
consequences of his own precipitation, not 
the faintest cloud remained to obscure the 
brightness of his wife's reputation. 

" It's plain enough," said the lawyer to 
Mr Aytoun, when on that gentleman's 
return they discussed these strange events 
— " it's plain' enough what it was that 
confounded the worthy Isaac's human 
faculties. By the by," added he, " that's 
a capital girl, that servant of yours — 
Hopley, Hopley — ^I always forget to ask 
her where she came from." 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

A GLANCE INTO THE INTERIOR OF HON QUERUBIN 

DE LA Rosa's domestic establishment. 

" Look at that beautiful woman," said 
the Marquis de la Rosa to his wife, as 
they were seated in a box at the Theatre 
Fran9ab ; " I think she is an English- 
woman." 

" What is it to you if she is?" answered 
the marchioness. 

" One is never tired of admiring beauty," 
replied the marquis, appropriating the 
compliment to his lady by a bow. 

"Content yourself with what you have," 
returned she, sharply. " It's more than 
your due." 

" My dear Dorothee," replied the mar- 
quis, " that is not a pleasant way of 
speaking." 

" I have a right to speak as I like," re- 
turned the marchioness. 

" Not to me," answered*.the marquis ; 
" neither do I merit such ungracious ob- 
servations. Do I not comply with your 
desires in everything ? What can I 
more ?" 

"Leave me alone," replied the lady, 
turning her white shoulder to the marquis, 
and her face to the stage. 

The advantage of this arrangement was, 
that Don Querubin could indulge himself 
with the contemplation of the English 
beauty as much as he pleased. The ob- 
ject of his admiration was not only young, 
and extremely beautiful, but she was also 
splendidly attired. Nor was elegance 
sacrificed to splendour ; brilliant as were 
the jewels she wore, the graceful form of 
her white satin robe, and the inimitable 
fall of the rich scarf that was thrown over 
her shoulders, were not less attractive. 

The power of her beauty was perhaps 
rather enhanced than diminished by an 
air of languor, almost amounting to mel- 
ancholy, that shaded her lovely features. 
During the early part of the evening, she 
was alone in her box ; and she sat in one 
comer of it, with her white arm, round 
which was entwined a jewelled bracelet, 
leaning on the velvet cushion in front, and 
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hereyes fixed on the scene, where a tragedy 
of Racine's was representing, which seemed 
wholly to absorb her attention. Many 
an admiring gaze was fixed upon her ; and 
as the lenders of opera-glasses passed be- 
tween the rows of the pit, crying " Who 
wants a spy-glass?" many more were 
borrowed for tiie purpose of being directed 
at her, than at Ma'mseUe Duchesnois. 
But she appeared either unconscious of, or 
indifferent to the admiration she excited ; 
till, later in the evening, a very elegant 
man, apparently of the highest fashion, 
entered the box, and took his seat beside 
her ; after which some others joined them ; 
and she occasionally took a part in the 
conversation, though still preserving the 
same air of languor and indifference. 

** Criquet," said the marquis, when he 
found an opportunity of confiding to his 
faithful valet the impression made upon 
him by the lovely stranger ; " she is 
adorable." 

** I don't doubt it," replied Criquet, 

"And between you and I, Criquet, I 
think she looked at me." 

" It is possible, certainly," answered 
Criquet, 

" We must find out who she is," con- 
tinued the marquis. 

"That will not be difficult," returned 
Criquet. 

" By no means," rejoined the marquis; 
" since I am satisfied she is a person of 
the first distinction." 

**And when we have discovered who 
she is," said Criquet, "what then?" 

"We'll procure an introduction, Cri- 
quet. Being a marquis, she cannot re- 
fuse." 

"And the marchioness?" said Criquet, 
raising his eyebrows, and folding in his 
lips. 

"Ah!" said Don Querubin, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. 

"She'U stand no gammon," observed 
Criquet. 

"That's true," replied Don Querubin, 
with a considerable elongation of visage. 
" I thought to have contented her by 
bringing her to Paris — ^but alas ! " 

"You tliought to have contented her!" 
cried Criquet, with an air of astonishment. 

** No doubt," replied the marquis ; 



" wasn't it what she was always uiging 
me to do ?" 

" There is no denying that," returned 
Criquet ; — " but you know — ** 

"I know what?" said Don Querubin. 

" There are some people in the world 
that are never contented," observed Cri- 
quet. 

"That's true again," answered the mar- 
quis. "But you must admits Criquet, 
that she's very handsome?" 

"Oh! no doubt of that," replied Cri- 
quet. 

"Beautiful as an angel," added the 
marquis. 

"Hem!" said Criquet; "I never saw 
one." 

" But to return to the beautiful stranger 
— " said Don Querubin. 

" A more interesting subject, certainly," 
observed Criquet. 

"We must find out who she is, and 
then procure an introduction." 

" Those are two different things," re- 
marked Criquet. "With respect to the 
first, I undertake it." 

" About it, then," said the marquis ; 
" we have no time to lose.'* 

" That's as true as gunpowder," replied 
Criquet, as he left the room. 

" Monsieur," said Madame de la Rosa, 
flinging into the marquis's dressing-room, 
shortly afterwards, " that servant of yours 
is detestable." 

"How?" said the marquis ; "is it Cri- 
quet?" 

"Certainly,** replied she ; "his assurance 
is insupportable." 

" But, my love," said Don Querubin, in 
a tone of expostulation. 

** Hold your tongue 1 " said the mar^ 
chioness ; "and don't defend him." 

" I dont defend him," returned the mar- 
quis, " if he is wrong." 

"Wrong !" ejaculated the marchioness ; 
" of course he's wrong ; but you, you'll 
never admit it." 

"But what's the matter now?" inquired 
the marquis. 

"It is," said the marchioness, "that I 
desire to have my carriage drawn by six 
horses at Longchamp, and he says it's 
impossible." 

"He is quite right," replied the marquis. 
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" I knew you'd say so !" exclaimed the 
lady. 

" I only say what is true," rejoined Don 
Qnembin ; " the thing's impossible," 

" Possible or impossible,*' replied the 
marchioness ; ** I'll hare them." 

"But, my dear," rejoined Don Querubin, 
**ii cannot be. No carriages will have 
six horses but those of the royal family. 
Others must content themselves with 
four." 

"I shall have six," rejoined the mar- 
chioness. 

" You'll be turned back," answered Don 
Querubin ; " you'll not be permitted to 
advance." 

"But I will advance, though," answered 
the marchioness. 

** But my lovely Dorothee ! " said the 
marquis ; " listen." 

"I will not listen," replied the lady. 
" I know very well that you and Criquet 
combine to impose upon me ; but you'll 
not find it so easy as you imagine." 

** I never thought it easy," answered 
Don Querubin. "I have a better opinion 
of your understanding." 

"I dare say ! " returned the marchioness, 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

" But with respect to the horses — " re- 
joined the marquis. 

"I shall have them," interrupted the 
lady ; and she flung out of the room, as 
she had flung into it. 

"Ah, Heavens ! Criquet," exclaimed the 
marquis, when he was next alone with hb 
faithful valet ; ** I am in despair ! " 

"What's the matter!" inquired Cri- 
quet. 

" I shall be insulted — ^my carriage will 
be turned back — she insists on appearing 
with six horses at Longchamp I" 

" Give yourself no uneasiness on that 
score," replied Criquet, with inimitable 
composure ; " I have just been to the 
livery stables— they'll tell her they're not 
to be had." 

"That's well," said Don Querubin, 
greatly relieved. "It's to be regretted, 
Criquet, that she is not more reasonable 
on certain points." 

" Doubtless," replied Criquet. 

"Because really, at bottom, she is a 
good woman," 



" That may be the case," answered Cri- 
quet. 

"I am sure of it," rejoined the mar- 
quis. 

" I am glad of it," replied Criquet. 

" And I am convinced of her attachment 
to me," continued Don Querubin. 

*'That is certainly satisfactory," an- 
swered Criquet. 

" Though, it must be granted that her 
temper is not always perfect," added the 
marquis. 

" That is a fact which admits of no con- 
tradiction," replied Criquet. 

" But, come," said Don Querubin, recall- 
ing his spirits, and shaking himself free 
of the marchioness ; " what news have 
you learnt of the fair stranger?" 

"Ah, by the by ! " said Criquet, *Hhereby 
hangs a tale." 

"What is her name?" inquired the 
marquis. 

" First," said Criquet, " what was the 
name of the lovely Englishwoman — the 
beautiful girl that rascal Gaveston was to 
send you, and who never arrived?" 

" Ah ! " answered Don Querubin, with 
an involuntary sigh; "which was the 
cause of our marriage ; for I believe if 
Mademoiselle Dorothee had not been in- 
cited by jealousy, that we should not have 
obtained the avowal of her attachment." 

"That is extremely possible," replied 
Criquet. 

*' We might even never have known it, 
Criquet." 

"I am disposed to think we never 
should," answered Criquet. "But to 
return to the beautiful Englishwoman— 
what was her name ? " 

"Ah," said Don Querubin, let us see!" 
and he took out his tablets to search for 
the name — ** here it is, here it is, liiade- 
moiselle Amabel Jons ! " 

" Then it's herself ! " cried Criquet, 
hitting the table with his fist. 

" How ? " exclaimed the marquis. 

" I tell you it's her," answered Criquet 
— "her very self — Ma'm'selle Amabel 
Jean I I have heard her whole history 
from Madame Coulin here below ; and from 
Truchet the tailor. She lodged, on her 
arrival in Paris, at this very hotel." 

" You pierce my heart ! " exclaimed 
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Don Quenibin, falling back in a senti- 
mental attitude. 

"Listen," continued Criqnet. "It was 
exactly at the very period we expected 
her at Bordeaux, that she appeared 
here under the guardianship of a man 
that called himself her uncl&— But he 
was a sharper — a black-leg. He called 
himself Colonel Jean or Jons — ^lodged here 
for a month — ^got clothes for himself and 
for her — was visited by the young men 
of the highest fashion, who swarmed 
about her like bees round a honey-pot : 
they say she was a simple creature — 
knowing nothing of the world— credulous 
as a child. At theexpiration of the month, 
they went away one evening in the car- 
riage of the Due de Rochechouart — she 
was seen no more for some time. At length, 
after several months, she returned as the 
Due de Rochechouart's mistress. But 
the report is, that she was deceived by a 
false marriage, in which that old villain 
Dillon, the Duke*s servant, officiated as 
priest ; and we know how probable 
that is, since it was the office they did me 
the honour to design for me." 

" Just Heaven!" cried Don Querubin, 
lifting up his hands ; " what villany 
there is in this world !" 

"You may well say that," answered 
Criquet. 

" But does she still live with the duke ? " 
inquired the marquis. 

" Still," answered Criquet. " What 
could she do ? — she had no means of 
subsistence — her hopes of making an 
advantageous marriage were annihilated. 
Besides, they say the Due is very much 
attached to her — ^that she is the first 
woman that has fixed him." 

** What a history ! " exclaimed Don 
Quembin. "Do you know, Criquet, I 
must see her — ^I must indeed." 

" I don't object," answered Criquet. 
" But we must look about for an intro- 
duction." 

" I have rather a mind to write," said the 
marquis, "and tell her who I am ; proba- 
bly she'll not refuse me an interview, which 
I shall solicit in the most respectful terms." 

" It's not amiss;" said Criquet ; "write, 
and ru endeavour to deliver it into her 
own hands." 



"Good," replied Don Qnembin. "Give 
me my portfolio at once, Criquet, that I 
may compose something suitable to the 
occasion. Now let us see, how shall we 
begin?" 

" Madame, — There was a time when I 
had hoped to have been invested with the 
privilege of addressing you by a dearer 
title — [that will doubtless awaken her 
curiosity, and she'll cast her beautiful 
eyes to the bottom of the page, to ascertain 
the signature] — ^but some adverse destiny, 
which I am unable to comprehend, dis- 
appointed my expectations, and plunged 
me into eternal despair. 

"For the purpose of augmenting my 
agonies, the cruel fates have decreed that 
I should not remain ignorant of the 
charms that I once hoped would have 
completed my bliss, and rewarded the 
most faithful and devoted of lovers. I 
was doomed to behold them, for the first 
time, last night, at the Theatre Fran9ais; 
and having ascertained by my inquiries, 
at least by Criquet's, which is the same 
thing — [Exactly, remarked Criquet,] — 
that the possession of so much beauty is |^ 
no other than the lovely Englishwoman 
I had hoped to lead from Uie altar as 
Madame la Marquise de la Rosa y Saveta, 
I venture to petition for the honour of being 
permitted to throw myself at your feet, in 
order that I may have an opportunity of 
expressing my despair, and at the same 
time, the unceasing adoration with which 
I shall remain, 

" Madame, 
^' The most humble and devoted 
" of your admirers, 
" Don Querubin, Marquis de la 

"Rosa Y Saveta." 

" It's perfect," said Criquet. 

" You like it ? " said Quenibin, with a 
gratified air. j 

" Nothing can be better," replied Cri- 
quet, " I shall wait upon her without 
delay. But take care, — not a word to my 
lady." 

" No, no," said the marquis — " that 
poor little heart of hers would burst with 
jealousy." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OP THE WICKED BEGIN TO 
TREMBLE. 

Cbiqubt, who by the way thought himself 
quite as much injured as his master, by 
the adverse fortune which had somehow 
or other turned the fair Englishwoman's 
steps in the wrong direction, and thrown 
them both under the tyrannical dominion 
of the imperious Dorothy, charged with 
Don Querubin's missive, proceeded to the 
hotel of the Due de Rochechouart, and 
requested the honour of deliyering a 
letter into the hands of Madame Amabel 
Jons ; and no difficulties being cast in the 
way of his admission, he was speedily 
introduced into an elegant boudoir, and 
found himself in the presence of itsloyely 
inhabitant. 

The hangings of the room were of pale 
blue satin, ornamented with a rich gold 
fringe ; and the chairs and ottomans were 
covered with the same material. The 
panels of the walls, and of the doors, were 
adorned with beautifully executed ara- 
besques, and finished with superb gold 
mountings ; the carpet was of velvet ; 
the tables of the most curious inlaid woods ; 
the slabs of the finest marble, supported 
by richly gilt figures of cupids, and bear- 
ing vases of the most delicate china, filled 
with rare flowers. A splended or-molu 
clock was on the mantel-piece ; and a 
variety of equally splendid nothings scat- 
tered about the room. Books and music 
lay on the table; and beside them a 
guitar, on which the lady appeared to 
have been pla^'ing. Her own dress was 
in a style of simple, but refined elegance; 
and her excessive beauty appeared, to 
the curious eye of the valet, fully worthy 
of the splendour by which she was sur- 
rounded. 

Supposed to have considerable influence 
over the duke, and by his liberality 
towards her having the command of a 
great deal of money, she was accustomed 
to receive many visits and applications, of 
one sort or the other — ^petitions for her 
interest, her patronage, or her charity; 



and slie therefore received Criquet and 
opened the letter he brought without the 
slightest curiosity or emotion. But as she 
perused Don Querubin's epistle, the coloui 
mounted to her fair cheeks : and as she 
finished it, there was some confusion in 
her manner, when she said : ^ I have not 
the honour of knowing the Marquis de la 
Rosa." 

" That, Madame," answered Criquet, 
** is our misfortune ; and it is in the hope 
of in some degree repairing it, that I have 
done myself the honour of waiting on you. 
My master Don Querubin, earnestly 
solicits the honour of throwing himself at 
your feet, as the only consolation that now 
remains to him." 

" I scarcely know," replied the lady, 
" what purpose can be answered by such 
an introduction ; but if the marquis 
desires it, I have no objection to receive 
him. If he will present himself here to- 
morrow at this hour, he will find me at 
home." 

It is possible that Criquet's mission 
might not have been so successful, but the 
lady's curiosity pleaded powerfully in 
his favour. She could not help desiring 
to see the man who was willing to have 
raised her to the rank she had so much 
desired, and to have an opportunity of 
comparing what she had gained with what 
she had lost ; and certainly when the 
figure of Don Querubin presented itself 
to her eyes, it required either an excess 
of virtue, or of ambition, to regret the 
exchange she had made in becoming the 
mistress of the elegant and accomplished 
Rochechouart, rather than the wife of 
the honourable, but extremely ugly old 
Spaniard. 

The marquis, who considered her not 
only a most lovely, but from what Cri- 
quet had related to him, a most injured 
woman, approached her with as much 
deference as if she had been a goddess ; 
and he would have literally thrown him- 
self at her feet, as he had threatened in 
his letter, but that Criquet not being at 
hand to help him, he somewhat distrusted 
his own alacrity in rising again ; so he 
contented himself with raising her fair 
hand to his lips,* and bowing to the ground. 

"Madam," said he, **you see before 
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you the most disappointed of men ; and 
whatever iregret I may have hitherto felt, 
its poignancy wHl he from this moment 
tenfold augmented. You are douhtless 
acquainted with the hopes I was led to 
entertain, and which for some months I 
refused to resign*" 

" Your disappointment, Sir," said the 
lady, " did not originate with me ; or, at 
leasts if it did do so in any degree, it was 
only my excessive inexperience that was 
in fault. I was conducted to Paris, 
while I thought I was on my way to 
Bordeaux; and after my arrival here, 
circumstances occurred which changed all 
my prospects. The person to whom I 
was intrusted took advantage of my ig- 
norance of the world, and I had no means 
of extricating myself from his toils." 

'^I have heard something. Madam," 
replied the marquis, ^^of an odious imposi- 
tion heing practised upon you ; and, from 
a circumstance known only to me and 
Criquet my valet, I am too much disposed 
to bielieve the report well founded ; and I 
have requested the honour of this inter- 
view. Madam, not only that I might enjoy 
the privilege of contemplating your divine 
beauty, which I had once hoped to call 
my own, but also to offer myself as an 
avenger of the wrongs you have received. 
I here lay my sword at your feet ; and I 
shall never consider myself worthy of 
wearing it again, unless you'll permit me 
to draw it in your cause." 

**You are very good. Sir," replied 
Madame Amabel calmly ; *^ but it is much 
too late to think of avenging my wrongs, 
whatever they may have been. I don't 
deny that I was deceived ; but my own 
foolish ambition aided the deception ; and 
though the person to whom I was intrusted 
betrayed me, he was a villain, unworthy 
the sword of an honourable man. Added 
to which, even were it desirable, I could 
not teU you where to find him. After he 
had received the price of his villany, he 
disappeared, and I have never seen him 
since." 

^^ And is there no other person. Madam," 
inquired DonQuerubin, "who merits your 
reproaches?" 

"None, Sir," replied die lady. "At 
least, whatever resentment I may have 



entertained against any one else, has long 
since expired. The truth is, Sir, as you 
seem interested in my fate^ that for nearly 
three months I believed myself the wife 
of the Due de Rochechouart ; and when, 
at the end of that time, I discovered the 
deception that had been practised upon 
me, I had become too much attached to 
him to desire to part, I married him from 
ambition, but I live with him because I 
love him. He leaves me nothing to wish 
for, but his name, that it's in his power to 
bestow ; and that, now that I know the 
world better, I am aware I ought never 
to have aspired to. I don't deny that I 
am disappointed, and that my situation is 
not what I would have chosen ; but it can 
never be mended now, neither do I desire 
to change it. It is, therefore, useless to 
speak more on the subject. Do you still 
correspond with Mr Gaveston, Sir?" she 
added. " Do you know if he is married ?" 

" The rascal ! " replied Don Querubin, 
clenching his teeth ; " the scoundrel ! to 
betray such an angel. / correspond with 
him ! Never ! But he is married, I learn 
from Monsieur Kaoul. He married the 
daughter of his principal — ^the poor man 
that was murdered." 

" Murdered \ " cried Madame Amabel. 
"Was Mr Wentworth murdered? By 
whom?" 

" By his servant, I heard," replied the 
marquis ; " but I never learnt the parti'^ 
culars ; it was somewhere on the road, 
when he was travelling, I think." 

" And how long is it since this happen- 
ed ? " inquired the lady. « Is it lately ? " 

" Oh no ! " returned the marquis. " Let 
me see ; we heard of it in Bordeaux, about 
the time I was looking for your arrival. 
I remember I had s^nt Criquet in to make 
inquiries at the Quay, and at the coach- 
office, for I didn't know which way 
you proposed to travel ; and there he saw 
Monsieur Raoul, who mentioned that 
he had just got a letter from Monsieur 
Simpson, to say his principal was dead." 

" And that he was murdered ? " said 
Madame AmabeL 

" Assuredly," replied Don Querubin. 

" I should like to hear the particulars," 
said the lady. " Can't you recall them?" 

" I forget," returned the marquis ; " but 
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perhaps Criquet may recollect ; he is in 
the ante-room, if you'll permit me to call 
him in and question him ? " 

" Fray do," said Madame Amabel ; and 
Criquet was summoned. 

"Oh, yes," said he, on being interro- 
gated. " I remember very well what Mr 
Rlioul told me. He was travelling, the 
poor gentleman, returning from the sea 
to his own house, and he was murdered 
at an inn on the road, by his own foot- 
man?" 

" By his own footman ! " exclaimed 
MadameAmabel;"didyouhearhi8name?" 

" If I did I have forgotten it," replied 
Criquet; "the English names are diffi- 
cult." 

"But are you sure it was about the 
time you were expecting my arrival at 
Bordeaux?" 

" Quite sure," said Criquet. " It was 
to inquire for your ladyship that I went 
to Bordeaux, by the marquis's orders; 
and I called at Monsieur Rioul's, to ask 
if there were any letters, and it was then 
he told me of it. He had just received 
the news." 

" And it had just happened, had it ? " 
inquired Madame Amabel. *' Then it must 
have been after Mr Gaveston's marriage ?" 

" No, no," replied Criquet ; it had hap- 
pened some time before, I think ; and for 
that villain, Graveston, he was not married 
till some time afterwards. We had him 
in Bordeaux after the old gentleman's 
death ; but he was not married then." 

"It's very singular," said Madame 
Amabel. " I wish you could tell me 
more about it. Was the footman taken?" 

" Oh no," • answered Criquet. " I re- 
member now — he was not taken, and it 
was for love he did it. Gaveston himself 
told Monsieur Raoul so, when he came 
to Bordeaux — ^for, for our parts," added 
Criquet, looking at Don Querubin, "«w 
never spoke to him." 

" The wretch !" exclaimed the marquis ; 
<^ never shall he set his foot within the 
Chateau de la Rosa." 

" But go on," said Madame Amabel ; 
" and tell me all you can remember — ^you 
say he did it for love ? " 

" Ay," answered Criquet ; " so said 
Gaveston. It appeared that he was in 



love with one of the servants of the house 
— a very handsome girl, but she was a bad 
one, and she would not have him because 
he'd no money. So he robbed the poor 
old man, and murdered him, and they 
both went oflF together." 

"What! the footman and the dairy- 
maid ? " exclaimed Madame Amabel. 

" I can t say whether she was the dairy- 
maid," answered Criquet ; "but I know it 
was one of the servants of the house, and 
that they both disappeared after the mur- 
der, and had not been heard of since." 

" Heavens and earth ! " exclaimed Ma- 
dame Amabel. "And it was Gaveston 
who told this story ? " 

" It was himself," replied Criquet. "I 
didn't hear him, because, as I said before, 
we don't speak to him ; but I had it from 
Mr Raoul, to whom he related the parti- 
culars." 

" Gracious heavens ! " again exclaimed 
the lady. 

" But he's a scoundrel that Gaveston," 
added Criquet, observing that for some 
reason or other she was very much affected 
by the intelligence ; " he's not to be be- 
lieved. Perhaps there's not a word of 
truth in the story." 

"The fact of the murder cannot be 
doubted," said the marquis, " because the 
news came from Mr Simpson, who is an 
honest man." 

*' But why do you doubt Mr Gaveston's 
word?" inquired Madame Amabel ; "have 
you any particular reason for doing so?" 

" Because he's a villain," answered 
Criquet. 

" It's too true," rejoined the marquis ; 
" read that letter, and you'll be convinced 
of it ; and he handed her Gaveston's letter, 
which he had brought with him. 

" Good heavens ! " once more exclaimed 
Amabel, who seemed quite overwhelmed 
with these discoveries. " What could be 
his motive ? " 

** We never could conceive his motive. 
Madam," replied the marquis, " to tell you 
the truth. Could we, Criquet ? " 

" Never," answered Criquet. " Had it 
not been for that infamous clause at the 
termination of the letter, we should have 
supposed that you were some young lady, 
perhaps a relation of his own, for whom 
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he wished to obtain an advantageous set- 
tlement; and that he had proposed the 
alliance from knowing my lord the mar- 
quis's predilection for the ladies of your 
country." 

*^ It was so I understood it," returned 
Madame Amabel. ** The fact is, Mr Ga- 
veston desired to make love to me on his 
own account ; but, aware that he was 
engaged to Miss Wentworth, I wouldn't 
listen to him. He then pretended to be 
my friend, and told me that he was ac- 
quainted with a nobleman at Bordeaux, 
who had commissioned him to look out 
for an English wife for him, and that he 
would send me there, only that I must 
mention to nobody where I was going ; 
and he himself arranged everything secret- 
ly for my journey." 

^' It is quite true that I had said to him 
that I wished he would find me a beauti- 
ful English bride," returned the marquis. 
'^ But it was a villanous thing of him to 
propose a false marriage, and I cannot 
conceive his motive for doing it," 

*^ 1 think I can," said Madame Amabel. 
" He thought that my ambition would 
inspire me with a desire to visit England 
as a marchioness. I remember hinting 
something of the sort, for I was very vain, 
and as silly as a child ; and he wished to 
put that out of my power. But are you 
sure he married Miss Wentworth 1 " 

" He married the daughter of the mur- 
dered gentleman, beyond a doubt," replied 
Don Q,uerubin ; "since which, he no longer 
takes an active part in the business. The 
correspondence of the firm is carried on 
through Mr Simpson." 

"That was the clerk, I think?" said 
Madame Amabel. 

"He was," replied the marquis; " but 
he is now a partner." 

" I should be happy to have his address, " 
said the lady, " if you could give it me." 

" I can procure it from Mr Raoul," re- 
plied the marquis. And he and Criquet 
took their leave, charmed with Madame 
Amabel, and with permission to repeat 
their visit. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SUSAN VISITS HBB OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

The injury IMrs Aytoun's health had 
sustained, proving of a more permanent 
nature than was expected, she was at 
length recommended to try the effects of 
travelling for a year or two ; in pursuance 
of which advice, their little establishment 
was broken up, and their servants dis- 
charged. She accompanied her husband 
to the continent, and Susan found a situ- 
ation as house-maid, in the family of a 
Mr and Mrs Cripps, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham. 

Mr Cripps had formerly been a grocer 
in the city, and had retired from business 
with a very considerable fortune, a wife, 
and three daughters. He lived in a hand- 
some house, with iron gates, and a carriage- 
drive up to the door in front, and a large 
garden with graperies and hot-houses be- 
hind ; and he maintained his establishment 
and his table on a liberal and hospitable 
footing. 

The day before Susan quitted London 
to undertake her new service, she paid a 
visit to her friend Dobbs, who was still 
living in Parliament Street ; and also to 
Julia, who, by Mr Simpson's kindness, 
had been settled in a small neat shop at 
Knightsbridge, as a haberdasher ; where 
she was doing very well, and making a 
decent maintenance for herself and her i 
chUd. I 

Harry Leeson's disappearance, which \ 
they had heard of, at the time it occurred, 
from Jeremy, had been a source of extreme 
unhappiness both to Dobbs and to Susan ; 
and though now several years had elapsed 
since his departure, their anxiety had ex- 
perienced but little alleviation. Mr Simp- 
son had made every effort to discover him 
for some time, by means of advertisements 
and handbills; but Harry, who knew 
nothing of the friend he had in his uncle's 
old clerk, believed that the invitations to 
return were only lures held out by Gaves- 
ton to get him again into his power ; and, 
as he soon found himself, through the 
friendship of Captain Glassford, in a com- 
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fortable situation, with a fair prospect of 
independence in view, his pride and resent- 
ment made him resolve never to present 
himself before his enemy till he had at- 
tained an age and station that should be 
a check upon his insolence. 

To relieve Fanny's anxiety, he had 
written her a few lines from one of the 
West India Islands, assuring her that he 
was safe and well provided for, and that, 
inprocess of time, she should see him again, 
but giving her no clue by which he might 
be traced. This he had done during his 
voyage in the Fire-fly, soon after his de- 
parture from Oakfield ; and from that 
time nothing had been heard of him. The 
general apprehension amongst his friends, 
was that he had .gone on board some ship 
as a seaman ; and this notion gained 
strength, when years elapsed without 
farther intelligence. 

On this, the most interesting subject to 
Susan, Dobbs had no news to give ; but 
she had heard from Oakfield that Mrs 
Gaveston was no longer residing there, 
but had quitted her husband, and was 
living with a sister of her father at Brigh- 
ton. He led her such a life, Jeremy said, 
that Mr Simpson had advised the step, and 
had made all the necessary arrangements 
for her. Jeremy himself had taken a 
small inn in the neighbourhood ; for that 
retaining his situation after his mistress 
was gone, was out of the question. Gaves- 
ton he describe4 as insupportable ; grow- 
ing daily more gloomy, arbitrary, and 
tyrannical, and above all, suspicious; and 
that the minister of the parish had been 
heard to liken him to certain tyrants of 
old, called Di and Ishus, who had false 
ears made so large, that they could hear 
what everybody said of them. "More 
fools they," as Mr Jeremy justly observed. 
He concluded his letter with some affect- 
ing remarks on the declining state of Mrs 
Jeremy's health ; observing, at the same 
time» in a manner that Dobbs thought 
rather significant, that deplorable as such 
a loss would be, it was quite impossible 
he could live without a wife, and that he 
should be under the melancholy necessity 
of immediately looking out for another. 

" Bless the man," said Dobbs ; " does 
he think I'd have him?" 

No. XIIL 



** Why not ?" answered Susan. " He's 
a good man, comfortably to do, and much 
of an age for you." 

"That's all true," said Dobbs, with a 
laugh that Susan fancied did not augur 
ill for Mr Jeremy's hopes — " but the world 
would make such a joke of it, if I was to 
get married at this time of day. But, by- 
the-by, Susan, there's a bit of news in 
the letter about an old friend of yours." 

"About William Dean, is it?" asked 
Susan, with a slight blush. 

" Deed is it," answered Dobbs, " and I 
scarce k now what to say for him. I didn't 
think William would have done so." 

"What has he done?" inquired Susan ; 
" Nothing wrong, I hope ?" 

" It's not what's right," replied Dobbs, 
" after what passed between him and you. 
Jeremy says he's keeping company with 
Grace Lightfoot, Mabel's sister." 

" I don't blame him for giving up 
thoughts of me," answered Susan. " I 
always told him he would be very silly to 
keep from marrying for my sake ; and it 
is time William thought of settling ; but 
I almost wonder at his fiixing on Grace, 
though, to be sure, she's very pretty." 

" I'm afraid it's not for her beauty so 
much as for her riches," answered Dobbs, 
" at least so Jeremy says ; but perhaps 
that's in anger." 

" Her riches !" exclaimed Susan. 

"Ay," replied Dobbs, "you may well 
stare. But it seems that every Christmas, 
for some time back, Grace has received a 
present of money as regularly as the Christ- 
mas came, without ever being able to make 
out who sent it till lately ; and then there 
came a letter from Mabel." 

"From Mabel !" cried Susan, eagerly; 
" and is there anything about Andrew?" 

" Wait, and I'll tell you," answered 
Dobbs. " The letter begins i^dth hoping 
she has regularly received the money every 
Christmas, and that she is well and happy. 
Then it says that she, that Is Mabel, has 
heard by chance that Mr Wentworth is 
dead, and that he was supposed to have 
been murdered by his footman ; and she 
desires to learn all the particulars — what 
footman it was, and when it happened — 
and whether the man was taken. She 
adds, that she never can believe it could 
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b3 Andrew, who was so much attached to 
the family ; and was^ besides, such a good 
young man." 

" Then she doesn't seem to know any- 
thing about Andrew/* said Susan. 
*' Nothing in the world/* answered Dobbs. 
'^ But then, as Jeremy says, that goes for 
nothing ; because if she does know, of 
course she wouldn't own it." 

" But then she needn't have written to 
ask what she knew already," said Susan. 

^'But to find out what people thinks 
about it, perhaps," said Dobbs. " How- 
ever, there's no saying ; for my part, I 
never believed that she went away with 
Andrew, and I don't believe it now." 

"But where is she?" inquired Susan. 
" rU go to her, and find out the truth, if 
I beg my bread along the road." 

"Ah ! there's the thing," replied Dobbs ; 
" nobody knows ; and she doesn't say a 
word about herself from beginning of the 
letter to the end of it ; and there's no hint 
of where she is, nor who she is, married or 
single. The only thing that makes them 
think she's married is, that she advises 
Grace to be satisfied with her own station, 
and not to be looking for a match above 
herself, as she always had done ; for that 
pride of that sort is sure to meet with a 
fall, and bring people into trouble. So 
they think that she has married somebody 
that treats her ill." 

"And where is Grace's answer to be 
sent?" inquired Susan. 

" To a banker's here in Lunnun," re- 
sponded Dobbs ; " and Grace wrote to the 
banker to beg he'd tell her where her sister 
was ; but the answer came, that he had 
received the commission from one of his 
correspondents, but that he knew nothing 
further on the subject." 

" And William 's keeping company with 
Grace, is he?" said Susan. 

" He is," answered Dobbs. ** It seems 
he has had a liking for her for some time ; 
but people believing her sister went away 
with Andrew, and was somehow concerned 
in the murder, made him fearful of making 
up to her. But now this letter's come, 
he says it's clear Mabel knows nothing of 
Andrew, and that he don't see why Grace 
should suffer for what she^d nothing to do 
with, anyway." 



" I don't see why she should, cither," 
replied Susan ; " and I don't blame Wil- 
liam at all. He would have taken me 
when I was in the midst of my troubles, 
with scarcely a creature to speak to^ except 
Mr Jeremy; and that's what few men 
would have done. Grace was always a 
very nice girl, and I never heard anything 
against her." 

" Nor against Mabel either, till she went 
away, except her pride," observed Dobbs. 

" Nothing else," answered Susan ; " and 
I wonder people didn't see how improbable 
it was that her pride would let her go off 
with a poor lad like Andrew, without even 
being married to him. She'd refused many 
better offers than Andrew ; that everybody 
k new. And is that all the news f I'om Oak- 
field?" inquired she. 

" Yes," answered Dobbs ; ** except that 
Mr Gaveston's got himself made a magis- 
trate for the county, and is making himself 
very busy ; Jeremy says, meddling with 
everything. There's talk of a new road 
being made somewhere, and Jeremy says 
that Mr Gaveston wants it one way, and 
the rest of the magistrates another ; and 
they are all at sixes and sevens about 
it ; Gaveston's so tyrannical, and obsti- 
nate." 

After giving Dobbs her address, and re- 
questing her to send her any information 
she might get either about Mabel or Henry, 
Susan took her leave, and proceeded to 
pay her visit to Julia. 

Julia had nothing very particular to re- 
late, except that she had seen Mr Dyson. 
" I happened to be standing at the door," she 
said, " when he was passing on the outside 
of one of the Bath coaches, and saw me. 
He called to the coachman, and got down 
directly. He said he'd been abroad some- 
time ; and that ever since his return he'd 
been looking for me." 

" But you won't have anything more to 
say to him, sure?" said Susan. 

" Oh no ! '^ replied Julia, " never, de- 
pend upon that ; neither does he desire it, 
I fancy. What he wanted, was some deed, 
or will, or something of that sort, that he 
says was left in the lodging we were living 
in, when he went away ; and I do remem- 
ber his once showing me such a thing 
and desiring me to take care of it ; but 
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that was aome time before, and what be* 
came of it I can't think. When we fell 
into such distress after he went away, I 
parted with everything by degrees, and 
the parchment may have been amongst 
some of the things ; I couldn't say, Heaven 
knows ! I may liave lighted the fire with 
it some day, when Julia was so ill ; for I 
often didn't know what I was doing, my 
mind was in snch a distracted state. But 
he says it's of value, and would bring him 
money ; and he wants me to try and find 
out what became of it ; so the first evening 
I can spare from the shop, I'll go to the 
lodging, and inquire if such a thing was 
found ; but I don* t expect to hear anything 
of it/* 

" I wouldn't encourage his acquaint- 
ance, if I were you," replied Susan. "If 
he's seen coming here, it may get you an 
yi name in the neighbourhood.'* 

** I won t let him come here," answered 
Julia. " The only reason I was glad to 
see him, is, that I have no other way of 
sending a message to Mr Godfrey. Now, 
he says, though Mr Godfrey has been 
married some years, he has no childi'en, 
and if he shouldn't happen to have any, 
perhaps if he were but to see what a nice 
little girl Julia is grown, he might do 
something for her, which would be a great 
relief to my mind." 

** I wouldn't look to any such thing, if 
I were you," replied Susan ; "but I'd bring 
Julia up to get her living in some decent 
way; and above all, never give her a 
notion that she has a rich father. From 
his past conduct I shouldn't expect any- 
thing from him ; and if it ever comes, it 
won't be the less welcome for coming un- 
looked-for." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THB READBR IS INTRODUCED TO A PERSON OF 
DISTINCTION. 

On the following day, Susan proceeded to 
Virginia House, the residence of Mr and 
Mi's Cripps, and was installed in her new 
situation. 
Mr and Mrs Cripps were in many re- 



spects an extremely happy couple. They 
were rich, good-tempered and fat ; and had 
three daughters, whom they thought not 
to be equalled by any daughters that ever 
were bom. The eldest. Miss Caroline, was 
a beauty ; she had very fair hair, that 
flowed in a profusion of soft ringlets over 
a very white neck ; her person was petite, 
and her features extremely small and un- 
meaning. Miss Livia, the second, was less 
remarkable for her personal charms ; but 
she was of a very inquiring turn of mind, 
and extremely anxious to be well informed 
on all subjects. As her papa justly ob- 
served, " Let Livy alone ; she'll never let 
anything go by without asking the mean- 
ing of it." 

As for Miss Jemima, the youngest, she 
was, as her mamma assured everybody, a 
progidy. Nothing came amiss to her. 
She always knew her lessons, although 
nobody ever saw her looking in a book ; 
she had such an ear for music, that having 
heard a tune once^ she was sure to be 
humming it the whole day afterwards ; 
her dancing-master said she was his best 
scholar, although she had only, as Mis 
Cripps observed, been at it a quarter; "as 
for drawing," said the admiring parent, 
" she has such a turn for doing things after 
nature, that I won't have her taught, for 
fear it should cramp her genius. For as 
dear Mr Cripps remarked, when sheshowed 
him a ship she'd done after nature, when 
we were at Margate, *Anybody can draw 
if they're taught; but the true test of 
talent is to do it without.' " 

"With respect to education, beyond read- 
ing and writing, two faculties which she 
very sparingly made use of, Miss Caroline 
never had any ; because, being a beauty, 
she thought, and her parents were of the 
same opinion, that learning was quite 
unnecessary. Added to which, her consti- 
tution being delicate, might have been 
injured by application. A few abortive 
attempts had been made to educate Miss 
Livia in her childhood ; but they were 
soon abandoned, not only being found 
inefiectual, but superfluous; the young 
lady's desire for information being suffi- 
ciently active to supply all that was 
required ; and her preference for oral 
instruction as decided as was her aversion 
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to whatever was presented to her in a 
literary shape. Miss Jemima was yet a 
child ; but it appeared to her parents as 
unnecessary to educate her as the others^ 
because she was evidently determined to 
educate herself. As Mr Cripps observed, 
"Teach Jemmy her A, B, C/and leave 
the rest to her." This was accordmgly 
done, and apparently with great success ; 
as at nine years old Jemmy was found to 
have read agreat deal, and to be acquainted 
with many things that were utterly un- 
known to the rest of the family. 

All this was very gratifying ; and Mr 
and Mrs Cripps would have been a very 
happy couple, but for one drawback ; 
wldch was, that the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vii^inia House, whose do- 
minions were no larger than theirs, and 
whose fortunes were generally not near 
so large,did not visit them. Unacquainted 
with the manners of polite life, they had 
themselves, on their first settlement there, 
>made some rather indiscreet advances, 
which had been ill received, and had pro- 
bably operated against them, and been 
sufficient, combined with other slight ob- 
jections, to obstruct their entrance into 
society, so that they lived alone in their 
glory. This was strange, as Mr and Mrs 
Cripps justly thought, where there were 
three such daughters in a family, each of 
whom had the prospect of fifty thousand 
pounds ; and it was extremely mortifying 
to the parents; who, although they would 
have been content with inferior society 
themselves, were ambitious for their chil- 
dren, whom they had hoped to see exalted 
into another sphere by marriage ; and who 
had, with that view, dropped all commu- 
nication with their former acquaintance 
when they retired from bufflness. It was 
a great misfortune to them, that the most 
fashionable young man of the neighbour- 
hood, he whose example all the rest fol- 
lowed, had declared decidedly against 
them. He could afford to do it, because 
he was engaged to be married to a young 
lady with thirty thousand pounds already, 
who had reasons of her own for wishing 
to exclude the Cripps's from society; and 
the others^ who were not equally inde- 
pendent, and to whom the fifty thousand 
pounds would have been very acceptable, 



turned their backs on Virginia House, 
because no one amongst them had courage 
enough to set up for himstfilf, and follow 
his own inclinations. 

Their isolation formed also a consider- 
able obstruction in the way of Miss Livy s 
education ; limiting her opportunities of 
inquiring, and restricting her means of 
information. 

In order to compensate in some degree 
for these disadvantages, Mr Cripps took his 
family every year to the sea-side, where 
they eould attend tiie pabHc assemblies 
and breakfasts; and sometimes succeeded 
in making an acquaintance who was will- 
ing, after their return home, to accept of \ 
the hospitalities of Virginia House. | 

At the period of Susan s location in the 
family, they had just returned from one 
of these annual excursions ; and it was 
rumoured amongst the servants, that the 
expedition had resulted in a ver}"^ fair 
prospect of a high alliance for Miss Caro- 
line. The lady's maid, who had accom- 
panied them from home, narrated, that a 
foreign gentleman of distinction had been 
struck with Miss Carry at a ball, and was 
remarked to take up his glass whenever 
he met her ; that some days afterwards, 
she had herself been introduced to his ser- 
vant, a tip-top sort of man, at the races ; 
and that when his master rode past, and 
took up his glass to look at Miss Carry, 
who was in the carriage, he had observed, 
not the least knowing that she belonged 
to the family, that that was the young 
lady his master was in love with. 

« Why don't he tell her so then ? said 
I," continued Mrs Gimp, the abigail in 
question ; '^who knows but she might take 
a fancy to him ?" 

" How do you know but he has told 
her?" responded Greorge, the count's ser- 
vant. 

^'Because I know he has not," answered 
Gimp. " If he had, I should have heard 
of it, because I belong to the family." 

**Upon that," observed Gimp, "the man 
seemed quite struck, for it was evident 
he'd no idea who I was. ' Oh !' said he, 
then, eyeing me from top to toe ; and I 
had on a pink spencer, and a pea-green 
bonnet, as good as new, that Miss Carry 
herself had only just given me ; * Oh ! * 
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says he, quite sarprised, ^then it is a gen- 
teel family, after all.' 

" * A genteel family,' says I, * to be sure 
it is. Why, that's their ovm carriage and 
horses they're riding in.' 

" ' Is it V says the man ; * I declare you 
perfectly astonish me. We heard they 
were nothing but tradesfolks from London, 
and that was why my master, the count, 
refused an introduction ; for, of course, 
persons of his rank are exceedingly parti- 
cular who they make acqaintance with at 
these sort of places.' ^ No doubt,' says I ; 
* and so are we very particular, who we 
make acquaintance with, I assure you. 
But as for tradesfolks from London, my 
master is Mr Cripps, of Vir^ia House, as 
handsome a place as you'd wish to see ; a 
gentleman with two hundred thousand 
pounds, if he's worth a farthing.' 

" * God bless me ! * exclaimed the valet ; 
*it's really a pity the count refused an 
introduction, on the young lady's account. 
It might have been a fine thing for her.' 

" * And for him too,' says I. * I suppose 
he'd have no objection to fifty thousand 
pounds?' 

" * No,' says he ; * I suppose he'd have 
no objection — ^nobody has ; but it wouldn't 
be any consideration, with all his estates. 
Lord bless you! he's one of the richest 
noblemen in Europe.' 

" * You don't say so 1' says I. 

"*He is,' says he; *why, don't you 
know who he is?' 

" * Not I,' says I ; * Miss Carry couldn't 
tell us his name.' 

" * Oh then,' says he, looking sly, *"Miss 
Carry did speak of him ?' 

" * Did she V says I, * to be sure she did. 
I don't know but what she was as much 
struck as he was ; only it's no business of 
mine to say so, she being a young lady, 
unless he'd spoke first ; so of course you 
won't tell him,' 

"^Oh no,* says he, * honour bright!' 
laying his hand on his breast. 

" I knew he would tell, in course," con- 
tinued Gimp ; ** he'd ha' been a fool not. 
*But,' says I, *you was going to tell us 
his name, and who he is.' 

*« * Why, Lord,' says he, * I thought 
everybody knew that! Why, he's the 
famous Count Ruckloony, to be sure; the 



greatest proprietor in Europe. In course^ 
Mr Cripps must have heard of him in his 
travels.' 

** * I daresay he has, says I ; * and I am 
sure it's a pity, such a handsome couple 
as they'd make, that they shouldn't be 
acquainted. He's so dark, and she's so 
fair, that they'd make a beautiful match.' 

** * It's a pity, certainly,' answered the 
man ; *but I'm afraid it's too late now, 
for the count will only be here one more 
ball. After that, he must go up to London, 
to pay his respects to the King, that's ex^ 
pecting him on a visit.' 

"Well," continued Gimp, "you may 
be sure Miss Carry went to the next ball; 
and beautiful she looked, in her blue and 
silver ; and the count was introduced by 
the Master of the Ceremonies, and danced 
with her ; and they say the whole com- 
pany stood by to see them, they danced 
so beautifully. After that, he called 
several times, and^paid great attention to 
Miss Carry; and he's coming to Virginia 
House, as soon as the King can spare him 
away from the palace." 

It was probably from sympathy with 
Miss Carry's feelings, or with the count's 
impatience, but the King did spare him 
sooner than was expected ; and one fine 
morning the count arrived on horseback, 
to make a call. 

He appeared, as far as it was possible 
to distinguish his features, a handsome 
man, of about forty, or thereabouts ; but 
hisiace was provided with such a plentiful 
crop of dark hair, which was suffered to 
grow wherever there was the slightest ex- 
cuse for it, that it was not easy to discover 
exactly what sort of ground it covered. 
His figure was good, and his dress ex- 
tremely fashionable ; but with some ad- 
ditions of foreign ornament and splendour, 
not general amongst English gentlemen 
at that period. 

With respect to his manner, it was grave, 
deliberate, and self-possessed. He was 
by no means a great talker, rather the 
contrary ; but Miss Livy found him an 
invaluable acquisition, as he was prepared 
to answer all her questions, never being 
at a loss upon any subject whatever. He 
spoke English fluently, and with very little 
accent, sometimes indeed with none at all ; 
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a peculiaiity of which Miss Livy very 
naturally inquired the reason ; and he 
informed her, that it arose from his having 
acquired the language from two different 
masters. One was himself a foreigner, 
and taught it him with a foreign accent ; 
the other was an Englishman, and taught 
him without any ; and the result was, 
that he sometimes spoke like one of his 
instructors, and sometimes like the other; 
which, Mr Cripps observed, was ** ex- 
tremely natural ;" I'ecommending him, at 
the same time, to '' stick to the English- 
roan, and cut the parlez-vous." But Miss 
Carry, on the contrary, preferred the 
accent ; on which account it probably was 
that he continued to vary his mode of 
speaking in a manner that alternately 
satisfied each. Finally, to complete the 
count's description, he never laughed, or 
even smiled ; his gravity was imperturb- 
able ; a peculiarity which, as may be easily 
conceived, gave him an air of dignity and 
superiority to the rest of mankind that 
was truly imposing. 

This distinguished person having alight- 
ed from his horse, and followed the foot- 
man to the drawing-room, who announced 
him as Count Ruckalony, presented 
himself with his usual calm demeanour, 
which formed a striking contrast to the 
excitement and eagerness with which he 
was received. 

" It's so good of you to remember us 
so soon," exclaimed Mrs Cripps. " We 
were half afraid you'd have forgotten the 
direction ; and dear Mr Cripps was 
thinking of enclosing a card to the king's 
palace, where we supposed you must be 
staying." 

" It's impossible I. could forget," an- 
swered the count, with a significant 
glance at Miss Carry. 

"So Livy said," replied Mrs Cripps. 
" * For,' says she, * how could he have so 
much information on every subject, if he 
couldn't keep such a trifling thing as a 
direction in his mind 1 ' " 

"Miss Livy's observation was extremely 
just," returned the count. " I make it a 
rule never to forget anything," 

*'We hardly expected his Majesty could 
have spared you so soon," observed Mrs 
Cripps. 



"Why," replied the count, "to say the 
truth, my visit has been curtailed by a 
circumstance that, situated as I am, I 
cannot help exceedingly regretting ; " and 
here he cast another expressive glance 
towards Miss Carry. 

" Nothing unpleasant, I hope?" said 
Mrs Cripps. 

" Only inasmuch as it will oblige me 
to quit this country sooner than I had 
intended," answered the count. " The 
fact is, I am summoned to the court of 
Austria on particular business." 

"Good gracious! "exclaimed Mrs Cripps 
and Miss Livy ; " how unfortunate I " 
Whilst Miss Carry said nothing ; but as 
she walked to the window and took out 
her pocket-handkerchief, it was persumed 
that she was considerably affected by the 
intelligence. 

" But youHl come back to us?" said 
Mrs Cripps, affectionately. 

" Should it be in my power, I shall be 
too happy to do so," returned the count. 
" But these things do not always depend 
upon ourselves. We are unfortunately 
not so independent of our sovereign as you 
are in this country. He sometimes inter- 
feres in our family affairs, in a manner 
that crosses our dearest inclinations." 

" Goodness I " cried Miss Livy, ** what 
does he do ? " 

"Proposes an alliance, for example, 
which we are not at liberty to decline. 
Or, perhaps, forbids one that we have set 
our hearts upon." 

Here Miss Carry, who still kept her 
place at the window, with her back turned 
to the company, raised her handkerchief 
to her face and appeared to be wiping her 
eyes. 

" There is nothing of that sort likely at 
present I hope," said Mrs Cripps, as she 
rose and presented her vinaigrette to Misa 
Carry. 

" I trust not," replied the count ; " but 
I confess I am not without apprehensions ; 
it is one of the misfortunes attending large 
possessions that we are not always per- 
mitted to bestow them as we would desire. 
There is a niece of the emperor's at present 
of marriageable years, and they will 
naturally be looking for suitable alliance 
for her." 
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Here Mr Cripps, whom the servants 
had been sent in search of, made his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, and after 
exchanging greetings with the count, 
was informed of the threatened calamity ; 
while Miss Carry*s emotion became so 
uncontrollable, that her mamma recom- 
mended her quitting the room, w^hich she 
incontinently did. 

"What!'' exclaimed Mr Cripps, "would 
the Emperor of Hungary, or whatever he 
is, go to marry a chap at your time of life, 
whether he will or no ! By jingo ! that's 
a pretty go ! " 

** It's shocking tyrannical," said Mrs 
Cripps, ^* and very affecting ; " and she 
put her hand in her pocket for her hand- 
kerchief, but unluckily she had left it up 
stairs. 

" I know what I'd do," said Miss 
Jemmy, who had hitherto been a silent 
listener to the conversation, " if I was as 
big as the count, and anybody wanted to 
marry me against my will." 

" What would you do ? " inquired Mrs 
Cripps. 

" Why I'd marry the person I liked 
directly, before the emperor could hinder 
me ; and then he couldn't make you 
marry twice, could he ? " 

" Certainly not," replied the count ; 
" if I were so fortunate as to have time 
to follow your advice. Miss Jemima, I 
should esteem myself a happy man. But 
the orders of the emperor are peremptory. 
I must depart almost immediately." 

** How soon ? " inquired Miss Jemmy. 

" In a fortnight at furthest, I fear," 
said the count. 

"And can't people be married in a 
fortnight ? " asked Miss Jemmy. 

"No doubt, if everything had been 
previously settled," replied the count, 
"but when one has not procured the lady's 
consent, or even dared to make known 
one's wishes, I fear it would be persump- 
tion to entertain a hope." 

" Not at all," said Mrs Cripps ; " if the 
lady likes you, I don't see why things 
can't be as well done in two weeks as in 
twenty," 

"But I am not so happy as to be certain 
that the lady does like me," answered the 
count, with an air of great modesty. 



" Oh yes she does," said Miss Jemmy. 
" Jemmy I " exclaimed Mi's Cripps, 
"fie! child; how can you talk so? 
You don't know what you're saying." 

" Yes I do, ma," replied Miss Jemmy, 
" Isn't Carry saying she adores the count 
all day long ? I'm sure she said so this 
morning to Gimp when she was dressing 
her hair ; and she asked Gimp if he wasn't 
a sweet -fellow." 

*' Oh my goodness ! " cried Mrs Cripps, 
putting her hands before her face ; " get 
out of the room. Jemmy ; you're a very 
naughty child to talk so. Pray excuse 
her, count, and don't attend to what she 
says. Slie's such a very precarious child, 
that it's quite impossible to keep her back 
^-quite a pro^tcty, I assure you." 

The count, however, taking advantage 
of the young lady's communication, press- 
ed for further information ; when Mrs 
Cripps, with all due reluctance and reserve, 
admitted that she was afraid he had made 
a deep impression on poor Carry's heart. 

" To be sure he has," added Mr Cripps. 
" What's the use of mincing the matter ? 
The girl's as fond of him as she can stare." 

The count's modesty being thus reas- 
sured, and such signal encouragement 
given to his suit, he declared that he had 
no further hesitation in avowing the 
most decided passion for Miss Carry ; 
whose charms, he confessed, had touched 
his heart, from the first moment he beheld 
her, but that some malignant reports had 
prevented his seeking an immediate intro- 
duction ; now, however, he was too happy 
in being allowed to lay his title and for- 
tune at her feet. 

Nothing could exceed the satisfaction 
of the family at this consummation of their 
most ambitious hopes, and the triumph it 
would afford them over their proud and 
scornful neighbours. Even the necessity 
for so early a union as the count's peculiar 
circumstances rendered necessary, appear- 
ed to them far from objectionable. From 
what they had gathered from Gimp, and 
from the few words the count had dropt 
about ** malignant reports," and " declin- 
ing an introduction," they were not 
without apprehensions that a discovery of 
the very i-ecent date of their transmigra- 
tion from the shop in the city to Virginia 
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House, might operate against them in the 
aristocratic mind of Roccaleoni ; and that 
therefore the shorter the interval hefore 
the ceremony the hetter. Once married, 
as the happy couple were to start for the 
continent immediately, it was not likely 
that the count's prejudices would he dis- 
turbed by hearing anything of the matter. 
The preliminary arrangements were soon 
satisfactorily aiTanged ; hut as much re- 
mained to be discussed, the count was 
requested to pass the rest of the day at 
Virginia House, to which he condescend- 
ingly acceded. 

It would he advisaUe, he said, to keep 
their intentions as secret as possible till 
the ceremony was over, lest any rumour 
of what was impending should reach the 
court of Austria. News travelled apace ; 
and of course he had enemies — all great 
men have— and there were those con- 
nected with the Austrian embassy who 
would not be sorry to do him an injury 
with the emperor. Mr and Mrs Cripps 
had not the slightest objection to this 
precaution. They were also afflicted with 
that inseparable symptom of greatness — 
they too had enemies, who would be 
envious of Miss Carry's high fortune ; and 
who might, in the hope of interrupting the 
alliance, be disposed to volunteer some com- 
munications about the shop and the city. 

Thus the views and wishes on both 
sides perfectly coincided, and nothing 
could be more harmonious than the nego- 
tiations of the contracting parties ; more 
especially as Mr Cripps declared that, on 
the wedding-day, he should be prepared 
to transfer fifty thousand pounds consols 
to the bridegroom's account, 

"On my part," said the count, "our 
mode is somewhat different — ^you'll allow 
me to settle a little estate on the young 
lady. I wish I knew which of those I 
possess would be most agreeable to her 
taste. It's important ; because in the 
event of her being left a widow, it would 
be desirable that she shoidd have a resi- 
dence that suited her ; and it is perfectly 
immaterial to me which it is." 

Of coarse Miss Carry put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, at the word widow ; and 
Mrs Cripps murmured an emphatic " God 
forbid r 



" Roccaleoni, " pursued the count, 
" from which I derive my title, ia natur- 
ally entailed on my eldest son." 

" Ha ! ha !" said Mr Cripps, jogging 
Miss Carry's elbow ; " we shall be having 
a young count soon;" at which Miss 
Carry said, " Don't pa — ^for shame I " and 
blushed very becomingly. 

"And it is there," added the county 
"that I chiefly reside." 

" Where is it ? " asked Miss Livy . 

" It's in Transylvannia, " replied the 
count. 

" Is it a pretty place ? " said Miss Livy. 

" Rather splendid than pretty," answer- 
ed the count. " The castle is very ancient.*' 

" How ancient ? " inquired Miss Livy, 
who, elated with the exaltation of her 
sister, was beginning to be in train. 

" It dates from the reign of Nero," an- 
swered the count. 

"Was he the king of Transylvannia ? " 
asked Miss Livy. 

" He was," replied he. 

"WeU," said Miss Jemmy, "I've a 
large sheet of paper, with the pictures of 
all the kings upon it ; and there it says 
he was the Emperor of Rome," 

" That was his brother," said the count. 

" What's the English of Roccaleoni 1 " 
inquired Miss Livy. 

" It means the rock of lions," replied he. 

"Are there lions there?" asked Miss 
Livy. 

" Wemeet with one or two occasionally," 
answered the count " Formerly they 
were very numerous, as well as the bears ; 
but we have extirpated them by degrees." 

"My goodness !" exclaimed Miss Carry ; 
" I hope I sha'n't meet a lion when I'm 
out walking in Transylvannia." 

"I don't think it very likely," answered 
the count ; "every precaution will be used 
to prevent it" 

"Well," said Miss Jemmy, " look here ; 
in my book of animals, it says there are 
no lions except in Asia or Africa." 

" Well," said Mr Cripps, "how do you 
know but Transylvannia's there too ? " 

" Is it ? " inquired Miss Livy. 

"No," repUed tiie coun^ "it's m 
Europe." 

" And the book says there are no lions 
in Europe," said Miss Jemmy. 
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** The information in books is not to be 
depended on," answered the count ; ^* on 
which account, I never read them." 

"Nor I," said Miss Livy; **they go 
such a round-about way to tell one any- 
thing, and make so many words about it, 
it's quite tiresome." 

*< It is," observed Mr Cripps ; " and 
they're so full of lies. What was the 
name of that book I read, Jemmy?" 

** It was Gulliver^s Travels," replied 
Jemn^« 

"Ah!" said Mr Cripps, "he must 
take us for gulls to believe him. Lord 
bless you, such a farrago of lies ! " 

" Entirely false," said the count. " I've 
been in those parts myself, and know that 
his account is not to be depended on." 

" If you never read books," said Miss 
Jemmy, "how do you know so many 
things?" 

"Entirely by observation," answered 
he; "and by asking questions as Miss 
Li vy does. As for geography, orthography, 
and the use of the globes, I learnt them all 
by travelling, and making use of my eyes." 

"And how did you learn history?" in- 
quired Miss Livy. 

" By visiting the countries themselves, 
and talking to the people," replied he. 
" For example, when I wanted to learn the 
Roman history, I went to Rome, and ques- 
tioned the Romans about it. Of course 
they must know their own history best." 

" The devil's in it if they don't," said 
Mr Cripps. 

And in this sort of improving discourse, 
the afternoon passed very agreeably ; till 
in the evening the count took his leave, 
with a promise of returning on the follow- 
ing day to dinner. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SUSAN MAKES A DISCOVERT THAT CHANGES HEE 
PLANS. 

As there were many purchases and pre- 
parations to be made in the short period 
that intervened before the wedding, Mrs 
Cripps and the young ladies spent the 
succeeding morning in London. Amongst 



other wants, it was discovered that the 
bride would require a maid to accompany 
her abroad. The count had given his 
opinion, on this subject being mentioned, 
that it was unnecessary, as English maids 
were useless on the continent, and he could 
easily procure an accomplished foreign one, 
as soon as they had crossed the Channel. 
But Miss Carry had always been accus- 
tomed to the services of Gimp, and was, 
moreover, a remarkably helpless young 
lady ; and she avowed her utter incapa- 
bility of dispensing wiih the attendance 
of a femme-de-chambre ; besides, she said, 
she could not speak French, nor under- 
stand it either, and that it was therefore 
useless for her to engage a ^reign servant 
till she had acquired that accomplishment. 

Mrs Gimp was therefore applied to, and 
a proposal made to her to accompany the 
bride ; but that prudent lady declined to 
make any change in her situation. She 
knew when she was well off, and preferred 
the luxuries and comforts of Virginia 
House to the prospective accommodations 
of an ancient castle in Transylvannia. 
Besides, she entertained a decided aversion 
to old castles, which, she justly observed, 
were apt to be haunted; and with respect 
to Transylvannia, or any such outlandish 
place, it might be all very well for them 
that liked it, but England was good enough 
for her. 

Susan, who had been accustomed to wait 
on her former mistress, and was a very 
handy person, was next applied to ; but 
she sdso declined ; because, knowing no- 
thing of the count, and thinking Miss 
Carry a fool, she did not choose to embark 
herself with their fortunes. It therefore 
became necessary to look out for some one 
else to fill the situation. 

In the meantime, Roccaleoni arrived 
duly to dinner every day, and continued 
liberally to satisfy Miss Livy's curiosity, 
and to store her mind with a variety of 
agreeable information. But Mr Cripps's 
hospitality revolted at seeing his future 
son-in-law mount his horse of an evening 
to return to town, especially if it happened 
to rain ; and he therefore proposed to the 
count to establish himself at Virginia 
House, and remain there till the wedding. 

The count said he should be exceedingly 
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happy to do so, an3 that he would send 
down his servant on the following morning 
with his portmanteau. Mi-s Cripps in- 
quired if the man could speak English. 

** Oh, yes," answered he ; " he is an 
Englishman. I have no foreign servant 
with me at present. This is a very valu- 
ahle fellow, that I have had some time. 
I engaged him on the continent for the 
purpose of exercising myself in speaking 
English before I came here ; and he has 
been travelling with me through France 
and Italy, in a tour I've been making to 
look after my estates in those countries. 
He's a very superior sort of person for his 
situation in life ; when we were in Rome, 
the Romans were struck with his resem- 
blance to Julius Caesar." 

" Well," said Miss Jemmy, ** I've got a 
picture of Julius Csesar amongst my kings, 
so I shall be able to see if he's like him." 

** Julius Caesar was very bald," observed 
the count, " and George is very bald." 

"Wasn't Julius Caesar a great warrior?" 
inquired Miss Livy, 

" He was," replied the count. 

** My book says he conquered Britain," 
remarked Miss Jemmy. 

"Whew!" said Mr Cripps, "that's a 
good un'." 

"Absurd !" said the count. 

"Them books of yours is full of lies. 
Jemmy," said Mr Cripps ; " you should 
bum them. The man that dares to say 
any d— d frog-eating Frenchman ever 
conquered Britain, must be a rascal." 

" Julius Caesar wasn't a Frenchman, 
pa," answered Jemmy ; " he was a Ro- 
man." 

" It's all one," observed Mr Cripps. "A 
Frenchman and a Roman's all the same 
thing. They neither on 'em ever con- 
quei-ed Britain, nor ever shall." And Mr 
Cripps brandished his knife and fork in a 
manner that evinced his determination to 
prevent it. 

" Did Julius Caesar lose his hair in bat- 
tle ?" inquired Miss Livy. 

** He did," answered the count. " It 
was singed off by a cannon-ball that passed 
immediately over his head." 

On the following morning Susan was 
preparing the best bed-room for the count's 
accommodation, when one of the coaches 



which passed the house, drew up, and 
deposited that gi-eat man's servant and 
portmanteau at the gate. 

" Oh I " said Miss Jemmy, running into 
the room with a large sheet of paper in 
her band, " look here, Susan ; I've brought 
my pictures of kings, that I may see if ' 
George is like Julius Caesar, as the count 
says. That's Julius Caesar, and here's 
George coming up stairs with the port- 
manteau ; " and accordingly the living 
transcript of the Roman emperoi, con- 
ducted by the footman, entered the room. 

" Well," cried Miss Jemmy, " I decli^re 
he is like him. Turn round, George, and 
let me see if you are bald. Look, Susan, 
isn't he like him ?" And she took hold 
i of her to invite her to a nearer inspec- 
tion of the new comer. But Susan stood 
transfixed, staring at the man with no less 
astonishment than if Julius Caesar himself 
had actually stood before her — ^for George, 
the count's servant, was no other than the 
man with the crooked nose. 

" Who is it I'm like ?" said he. "What 
are you looking at me so for?" apparently 
more surprised than pleased at the sensa- 
tion he had created. 

** It's to see if you're like Julius Caesar," 
replied Miss Jemmy ; " and now I see you 
are, I shall go down and tell Livy, that 
she may come and look at you too ;" and 
away she ran. 

"Well !" said the man, in an impatient 
tone, to Susan, who, speechless with 
amazement, still stood with her eyes fixed 
on his face ; " what the devil are you 
staring at? Is this the count's room?" 

" Yes," answered Susan, endeavouring 
to rouse herself, " Are you his servant?" 

" To be sure I am," replied he. " Did 
you never see a gentleman's servant be- 
fore, that you can't take your eyes off 
me?" 

" It's only the likeness I was struck 
with," answered Susan ; " the child had 
been just showing me the picture." 

" It's a joke of my master's," said he, 
partly recovering his good humour. " You 
seem to have a comfortable house here." 

" Yes," replied Susan, " it's a comfort- 
able house, and everything comfortable 
about it. I hope Miss Carry won't change 
for the worse where she's going." 
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** Bless you ! *' cried he ; ** this is nothing 
to Roccaleoni. Why, our pigeon-house 
is well nigh as large as this. She'll be 
astonished when she gets there, I fancy." 

** Comfort and grandeur don't always 
go together,** observed Susan. 

** Well," said George, " if Roccaleoni's 
too large for her taste, she may go to one 
of the other estates ; there's plenty to pick 
and choose from." 

"I hope she'll be happy," said Susan, 
with a sigh ; for her recognition of Greorge 
had very considerably abated her respect 
for his master. Indeed, an idea occurred 
to her that never had presented itself be- 
fore — she had a notion that the count was 
the very man she had seen at the police- 
office, with Nosey, the day she was there 
with Mrs Aytoun, and had overheard 
Jackson's remarks upon their evidence 
about the watch and purse. 

On that day she had only caught a side 
view of his face as he went out, and had 
seen little more than she had yet seen of 
the count's -^ namely, that it was very 
much overgrown with dark hair. But 
that coincidence, coupled with the appear- 
ance of the servant, awakened some un- 
pleasant suspicions in her mind. 

It is true, she knew nothing in the 
world against George's character herself. 
She had never even seen or heard of him 
till he rang at the back-door of Oakfield 
two nights before Mr Wentworth's death ; 
and she had no rational grounds for putting 
an ill construction on so slight a circum- 
stance ; nor did she find that anybody 
else to whom she had mentioned it, was 
disposed to do so. Her dream, if dream 
it was, could have no weight with anybody 
but herself; and therefore all the ill she 
could have advanced against him, was 
comprisad in the few words Jackson had 
uttered ; which, after all, did not amount to 
much more than that hisperson was familiar 
in places not over respectable — but direct 
accusation there was none. Still she could 
not help auguring ill of the count, and of 
Miss CaiTy's prospects ; and had Mr and 
Mrs Cripps been a different sort of couple, 
she would have felt inclined to have im- 
parted to them the doubts she could not 
banish from her mind ; but being what 
they were, she was quite certain that 



anything she could allege, had ahe had 
ten times as much evidence to adduce, 
would have no weight in the world against 
the count's plausibility. 

However, as far as her private interests 
were concerned, she was by no means sorry 
to have this opportunity of making the 
man's acquaintance, and discovering his 
character. She had always anxiously de- 
sired to learn something about him ; and 
now that the occasion offered, as she feared 
she could do no good in Miss Carry's case 
by interfering, she resolved to use it for 
her own satisfaction — to be silent and ob- 
serve. 

With respect to George, his displeasure 
appeared to subside when her inspection 
ceased ; and he conversed with her and 
the other servants familiarly enough, an- 
swering all their inquiries about his master 
by magnificent accounts of his wealth and 
grandeur. 

In the meantime, the days flew rapidly 
by, and it wanted but three to the wedding. 
Mrs Cripps and Miss Carry were gone to 
town on their shopping affairs, and Mr 
Cripps to transact some business at the 
bank ; Miss Livy was embroidering a 
green cat in the drawing-room, and Miss 
Jemmy was in the coach-house, drawing 
the new barouche "after nature ;" whilst 
the count, who now seldom left the villa, 
lest he should be seen by anybody connec- 
ted with the Austrian embassy, remained 
behind. ! 

Susan had gone into the garden at the 
cook's request, to pick some herbs, and 
was stooping down behind a row of rasp- 
berry bushes, when she heard footsteps \ 
and voices approaching ; and peeping be- 
tween the leaves, she perceived they pro- 
ceded from the count and his man George. 

They were walking slowly, side by side, 
with their arms thrown behind their backs, 
the servant apparently quite as much at his 
ease as the master, and in earnest convei-sa- 
tion. She could not resist her curiosity to 
overhear something of the dialogue, and she 
therefore preserved her attitude, and re- 
mained as quiet as she could. 

"But it's too late," said the count. "You 
should have thought of it before." 

" Not at all too late, if you manage it 
well," replied George. " They'll agree to 
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anything you'll propose— they're such 
fools!" 

"I don't know that," answered the 
count. ** Perhaps she won't consent her- 
self. She's a damned fool, certainly; hut 
she's got a will of her own, for all that." 

"Well, try it," said George.' « There's 
no harm in trying it — ** and here the 
course of their walk took them out of 
Susan's hearing. 

Presently, however, they approached 
again. '^ Of course," said George, in an- 
swer to some ohsenration of the other's, 
which had not reached Susan ; " of course, 
I should give up that claim entirely; and 
therefore it's your interest as well as 
mine." 

" It's a deyilish pity you didn't think 
of it hefore!" observed the count, who 
appeared to be moved by the last sugges- 
tion to take a more favourable view of his 
companion s proposal, whatever it might 
be. "There's so little time left; only 
three days to do it in." 

" Time enough," answered Greorge. 
"Propose it to-day at dinner, you can 
say it's only for a few weeks ; depend on 
it she'll do it, and leave the rest to me." 

" I'll go and sound her about it now," 
said the count, — and with that they turned 
off and left the garden. 

The words she had heard amounted to 
little or nothing : she could not tell what 
they meant; they might mean evil or they 
might not ; but the familiarity, the strange 
tone of equality, that seemed to subsist be- 
tween master and man, struck Susan as 
most extraordinary. " If I had but sen- 
sible people to deal with," she said to her- 
self, " I'd speak, although it does want but 
three days of the wedding — ^but they're 
such fools; by-the-by, tiiat was what 
Greorge said, and certainly he was right 
there." 

On the following morning, after break- 
fast, Susan was summoned to an interview 
with Mrs Cripps. " Susan," said the lady, 
**we hav'n't been able to find a maid yet, 
to accompany the countess abroad, and 
now we have but three days before us. 
All the women we've seen have objected to 
go because the family is not coming back." 

" Indeed, Ma'am V said Susan ; "that's 
a pity." 



" It's very inconvenient," answered Mrs 
Cripps; " and, perhaps, if we had decided 
before on letting Livy and Jemima go 
with their sister, there wouldn't have been 
so much difficulty ; because the woman, 
whoever she is, could return with them." 

" Is Miss Livy going too. Ma'am," said 
Susan ; " and Miss Jemima ? * 

" Yes," answered Mrs Cripps ; " they're 
both to go ; it will be much better and 
pleasanter for Carry, as the count says — 
he's all kindness and consideration, I'm 
sure ; a perfect angel of a man he is, as 
ever lived. Carry '11 be a happy woman, 
as I'm always telling her. However, as 
I was saying, levy's to accompany her 
sister, just for a few weeks ; and by that 
time the countess might get a foreign 
servant; and whoever goes with them 
might return witH'Livy and the child. 
But we've no time now to look about for 
anybody that would suit." 

"Won't Mrs Gimp go, Ma'am 1" said 
Susan. " No, she won't," answered Mrs 
Cripps ; I've just been asking her. But, 
perhaps, as it's for such a short time, Susan, 
and it would be such a convenience to us, 
you would ? " 

Many thoughts flashed through Susan's | 
mind at this proposal. In the first place, 
her curiosity about Greorge was yet by no 
means satisfied. He talked away fluently 
enough amongst the servants, and gave 
them many amusing accountsof his travels, 
the places and people he had seen abroad, 
and the ways and customs of foreign nations 
—but nothing ever transpired about himself 
personally, and he was singularly reserved 
with respect to all his former experiences 
in England. No interrogations elicited 
from him in what families he had lived 
previous to his taking the count's situation, 
nor what parts of the country he was ac- 
quainted with. His very name she was 
yet ignorant of ; in short, she knew no 
more of him than she did on the day they 
first met in the count's bed-chamber, and 
she was unwilling to lose sight of him 
till she had made better use of her oppor- 
tunity. 

Then she recalled the conversation she 
had overheard the day before in the garden. 
She now suspected that it regarded Miss 
Livy ; what it meant she could not tell. 
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but she inclined to think it was no good. 
" If I go," thought she, "I may be of some 
use to the poor foolish thing, if any harm's 
intended her." "Well, Ma*am," answered 
she to Mrs Cripps, ** as it's only for a few 
weeks, I've no objection, I'll go with the 
young ladies." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

SUSPICIOUS CI&CUMSTANCES. 

The count having, to Mr Cripps's infinite 
satisfaction, announced himself a member 
of the Protestant Church, the happy 
couple were married, by special license, 
at Virginia House; anil the mutual desire 
for secrecy still prevailing, no one was 
present at the ceremony but the family 
themselves, and their servants; and, as 
soon as the ladies had exchanged their 
white robes for their travelling dresses, 
the bride and bridegroom, with Miss Livy, 
started in their new barouche, with George 
and Susan in the rumble; the four horses 
and two postilions decked with white 
favours, announcing to the envious neigh- 
bourhood, and to the admiring world, the 
auspicious event that had taken place. 

They slept the first night at Rochester, 
the second at Dover, and on the following 
morning they crossed the channel to 
Calais ; during which interval, Susan re- 
marked nothing very particular in the 
conduct of her companions, unless it was 
the peculiar empressement with which 
George handed Miss Livy in and out of 
the carriage, and attended to all her wants ; 
taking upon himself, also, the duty of 
occasionally answering her questions, 
when the count did not seem disposed to 
do it himself ; which induced the young 
lady to observe, that she found George a 
very well informed person for his situation 
in life. 

When they got over the water, however, 
the scene in some respects changed. George, 
who, from the beginning, had been dressed 
in plain clothes, and might have passed 
for one thing as well as another, being a 
sort of flashy, swaggering man, instead of 
acting as he had hitherto done, looking 



after the luggage and doing the duty of 
an attendant, assumed a different tone, 
committing the charge to others, and call- 
ing about him with an air of authority 
and indep^dence ; and, instead of offering 
to conduct Susan, to whom he had hitherto 
been civil enough, up to the hotel, he de- 
sired her to follow with the porters^ who 
were bringing the luggage, and walked 
away himself with the rest of the party. 
Neither did he assist in unpacking the 
dresses and articles for the toilet that. were 
required ; but, having his portmanteau 
placed in the bed-room he had selected, he 
arranged his attire to his own satisfaction, 
and then, without saying anything to 
anybody on the subject, he went out. 

Susan's curiosity being considerably 
excited by these unusual proceedings, she 
took an opportunity of asking Miss Livy, 
in the evening, what was become of him. 
" Oh ! " said the young lady, " the count 
says we shall see him again in Paris, where 
we're going to-morrow." 

" I thought we were going to the count's 
castle in TransylvanniaV said Susan. 

" So we are, afterwards," replied Miss 
Livy; "but we're going to Paris first, 
where the count says we shall meet a 
particular friend of his, called Colonel 
Jones, that he is as fond of as if he were 
his brother." 

With a mind by no means at ease, 
Susan started, with the rest of the party, 
for Paris, on the succeeding day. The 
strange conduct and disappearance of 
George, formed a serious addition to the 
previous amount of mystery, and she 
could not but apprehend that " worse re- 
mained behind." If the servant had been 
assuming a false character, the chances 
were that the master had been doing the 
same ; and she could not avoid certain 
misgivings with respect to the estate in 
Transylvannia, and all the other estates ; 
especially that in the south of France, 
where, she had one day heard the count 
assuring Miss Livy, in answer to her in- 
quiry "whether echoes ever spoke first?" 
that a phenomenon of that nature was to 
be found. The only encouraging circum- 
stance was, that Roccaleoni continued to 
treat them kindly ; she could perceive no 
difference in his behaviour, and the voung 
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women appeared perfectly satisfied and 
liappy in his company. 

On their arrival in Paris, they took up 
their ahode in the best apartments of a 
handsome hotel ; and the count lost no 
time in introducing them to the usual 
round of spectacles and amusements; 
even Susan, for the first week, much as 
her suspicions were awakened, observed 
nothing uncommon or unsatisfactory in 
his proceedings. 

One day, however, about the eighth or 
ninth after their arrival, when she hap- 
pened to be in the salon, receiving some 
directions from the ladies, the laquais-de- 
place entered, and announced Monsieur le 
Colonel Jones; and, to her infinite as- 
tonishment, though apparently creating 
none in the minds of the rest of the party, 
George, the late valet, presented himself, 
attired in the height of the fashion, and 
with all the ease and confidence of an old 
acquaintance. 

" Ah ! mon cher," * said the count, who, 
now that he was in France, occasionally 
gaiiiished his conversation with a few 
foreign phrases, " vous voila, enfin ! t 
Do you know that we have been expecting 
you these three days, with the utmost im- 
patience ? That is, I and my dear little 
I countess here — ^as for Miss Livy, of course 
she had no desire for your arrival ; none 
in the world — had you Livy ? " 

" I am very sorry to hear that,** replied 
the colonel, taking a seat beside Miss Livy, 
who laughed and blushed, and looked ex- 
tremely conscious; '^ and, had I known it 
sooner, I might have extended my visit 
to the duke for another week, as he urged 
me to do. But my impatience would not 
permit of a longer stay ; and I ordered my 
horses to the door this morning before he 
was up, and left a note excusing my sud- 
den departure.'* 

^^ And how did you find the duchess, and 
all the family ? " inquired Boccaleoni. 

"Surprisingly well,** answered the 
colonel ; " with the exception of the young 
marquis, who had a fall from his horse 
the day before I arrived, and had broken 
the small bone of his arm. However, he's 
doing very well." 

* My dear fellow. f Here jon are at last. 



"Was there much company at the 
chateau 1 " asked the count. 

" A gi-eat deal,** answered the colonel. 
"There was the Due de Rochechouart, 
the Prince of Tarentum, all the Armagnacs, 
the Marquis and Marchioness de Beaure- 
gard, and several others. But, neverthe- 
less, they ai-e extremely anxious for a visit 
from you and the ladies ; and begged I 
would urge you to fix an early period.** 

"That I will,*' replied the count, "as 
soon as we have seen a few more of the 
sights of Paris ; but, as the weather is so 
fine at present, I wish to take advantage 
of it, to show my dear little Carry the 
environs of the city. To-morrow we pro- 
pose spending the day at Versailles. Per- 
haps you'll give us the pleasure of your 
company ? *' 

To this polite invitation the colonel 
acceded ; and sliortly afterwards, a walk 
to the Thuilleries being proposed, they all 
four staiiied together, Roccaleoni giving 
his ann to his wife, and the colonel his to 
Miss Livy. 

" Well,*' thought Susan, as she looked 
out of the window after them, " it may be 
all right — I hope it is. But why Colonel 
Jones should pretend to be the count's 
servant, I can't for the life of me make 
out ; and, for all his fine clothes and great 
talk, I don*t feel clear in my mind that 
he's not the servant yet.** 

In the meantime, the colonel and Miss 
Livy proceeded down the street, for some 
minutes in a silence which being only 
interrupted by the sighs which ever and 
anon proceeded from theo'ercharged breast 
of the former, was infinitely more moving 
and expressive than the most eloquent 
oration could have been ; especially, as 
each "suspiration of forced breath** was 
accompanied by a corresponding pressure 
of the fair arm he supported, every pres- 
sure augmenting, by a regular gradation, 
in tenderness and intensity. 

At length, "unable longer to conceal 
his pain," the enamoured colonel ventured 
to murmur, " Can you forgive the follies 
tliat my unhappy passion has made me 
commit ?" 

"I can*t think why you did it!" an- 
swered Miss Livy, who by no means ap- 
proved of " silence in love," and who was 
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extremely glad to have her tongue set free, 
and her curiosity satisfied. 

** Hasn't the count explained my mo- 
tives?" said he, 

" No," said she, " he told us you'd do 
it." 

^^Damn him l" murmured the colonel, 
iu an inaudible whisper. ^'I am sorry 
for that," he continued aloud ; " for it's a 
delicate subject for me to enter upon, 
especially when ray feelings are so apt to 
overpower me. I'm sure you must have 
often perceived my agitation when I ap- 
proached you." 

" But what did you do it for ?" reiterated 
Miss Livy. " Why didn't you come as 
Colonel Jones at first?" 

"Alas !" replied the colonel, " the small- 
•n23S of my fortune compared to the count's, 
and my not having a title to bestow, like 
him, made me fear you would scorn my 
] retensions, and drive me from your pre- 
tence unheard. And I fancied if I could 
only introduce myself under your roof, 
and perhaps, in my disguise, make some 
impression on your heart, I might have 
a better chance of success afterwards. It 
was very absurd, no doubt; but you 
know love makes men commit all sorts 
of follies ; and mine I believe has almost 
overpowered my reason ;" and here the 
colonel's voice faltered, and he appeared 
exceedingly aifected. 

" When did it come on?" inquired Miss 
Livy, whose gratification, great as it was, 
by no means. quelled her curiosity. 

" The first time my eyes beheld you," 
he replied ; '* you wei'e walking with your 
sister, the present countess, and Rocca- 
leoni and I were together, arm and arm. 
'Heavens!' I exclaimed, 'look at that 
lovely woman 1 ' ' Which V said he ; *she 
in blue?' *No,' I answered ; *the other 
in green. Observe her countenance ; see 
what mind there is in her face I ' How- 
ever, he persisted in admiring your sister 
most, whilst I couldn't take my eyes from 
you. From that moment I was a lost 
man ; and when I found that my friend 
was about to pay yo^ a visit at Virginia 
House, I besought him to introduce me 
under your roof as his servant." 

"Well, it's very odd," said Miss Livy; 
" but papa and mamma would have been 



very glad to see you, if you'd said you 
were Colonel Jones." 

" Perhaps I was wrong," replied the 
colonel; "and on that account, if I am so 
happy as to make an impression on your 
heart, I should request, as a particular 
favour, that you would not expose the folly 
that my passion led me to commit. I 
shouldn't like to be laughed at." 

" But they'll know you when we go to 
England," said Miss Livy, jumping at 
once to the conclusion. 

" But I shall not mind that," answered 
he, " if I am only so happy as to secure 
your hand first. But I fear if they should 
discover the imposition I practised on then^ 
before I have obtained their consent to 
our union, it may operate against me." 

" It's very funny," said Miss Livy ; 
" but papa said I should be sure to get a 
husband in Transylvannia." 

" Then you consent to my wishes ?" said 
the colonel ; " and I may consider myself 
the happiest of men ?'' 

It had not entered into Miss Livy's mind 
to oppose them ; she had that sort of weak 
good natui-e that would have inclined her 
to accept anybody that had ofiered ; and 
a man of the colonel's rank and figure, a 
particular friend of the count's, one who 
visited dukes and marquises, and who had 
performed such a feat as disguising him- 
self, and appearing in a false character, 
in order to win her aifections, combined 
every recommendation she could desire. 

Miss Livy's consent, therefore, was soon 
won; but that was not enough for the 
colonel, who declared himself quite incap- 
able of taking her, without the approbation 
of her respected parents; but lest the 
attachment should appear too sudden, it j 
was arranged that a way should be paved ; 
for his application for her hand, by a few j 
preliminary letters, wherein his name and 
qualifications might be advantageously 
introduced. Thus Miss Livy wrote, — 

" My dear Papa, — I told you in my 
last letter that we were expecting to be 
joined by the count's particular friend. 
Colonel Jones. He has been with us now 
some days ; and a charming man he is ! 
I'm sure you'd be delighted with him, he's 
so full of information ; I really don't know 
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which is the cleverest, he or the count ; 
and you know I was always naturally 
fond of clever people. Jemmy likes him 
exceedingly ; and so does Carry. It makes 
it very convenient for Carry and me, and 
saves us a deal of trouble, as we don't 
understand French, and the men who 
show the sights can't speak English ; so 
the count and the colonel tell us what 
everytliing is, and who painted it. We 
went yesterday to see the catacombs where 
they bury the dead here, not like our 
churchyards, but large places under- 
ground ; but it's not disagreeable, because 
they've no flesh on. The colonel says 
they are all boiled first, till the flesh turns 
into fat, and they make wax candles of 
it, which is the reason they're so much 
cheaper here. There was a picture of a 
lady in blue satin, and a Spanish hat, so 
like mamma, that the count talks of hav- 
ing it copied ; the colonel says * It's the 
mother of the Gracchi by Sir Christopher 
Wren;' but he couldn't remember her 
name. The skulls are all piled up one 
above another in rows, and you walk 
tWugh them with a bit of candle in your 
hand ; but sometimes the candle goes out, 
and then you can't go out, for every one 
of them's exactly the same. We went to 
see the Goblins at work ; but the colonel 
says ' they've worked it all on the wrong 
side,' which is a pity. There was a very 
grand piece, -large enough to cover one 
end of the drawing-rooin at Virginia House. 
The colonel told us it was *a battle between 
Alexander the Great, and Louis the XIV ; 
but he could not recollect which beat.* 
But I think one of the most beautiful 
things we've seen, is the king's palace 
at Versailles, which is entirely full of 
water- works, that sprinkle you all over 
with gold-fish ; and such loads of crimson 
satin I never saw! But at the theatre 
they don't act in English, which makes it 
not very amusing to Carry and me ; but 
the colonel tells us what it's about, and 
I'm certain you'll be delighted with him. 
Carry is, and says I'm a fortunate girl ; 
and believe me, dear Papa, 

" Your afiectionate daughter, 
"LivY Cripps. 

"P.S, We sa«F a beautiful picture of 



Queen Cleopatra, committing suicide with 
a large pearl. The colonel says * it stuck 
in her throat and choked her.' But the 
picture that pleased me most, was a large 
one that contains all our royal family ; 
there's King George and Queen Charlotte, 
and the Prince of Wales, and all the 
princes and princesses; and beautiful like- 
nesses they are. The colonel says *it was 
painted by Vandyck.' I'm certain you'll 
be surprised when you see the colonel. 
You'd never guess who he is, if you were 
to guess from now till Christmas." 

After a few epistles of this nature had 
been forwarded to England, a proposal in 
form from the colonel, strongly supported 
by the recommendations of the count and 
countess, was despatched, with a request 
for an early answer, as it was desirable 
the marriage should take place Before the 
party quitted Paris for Roccaleoni, which 
they intended doing shortly ; and as no 
doubt was entertained by the ladies of Mr 
Cripps's compliance, every preparation 
was made for the ceremony. 

However, to their surprise, the answer, 
instead of the expected consent, contained 
a decided refusal ; and an intimation, 
moreover, that Mr Cripps was about to 
start immediately for Paris. 

On the morning after this intelligence 
reached them, the travelling carriage ap- 
peared at the door, and the count, countess, 
colonel, Miss Livy, and Susan, started for 
the castle in Transylvannia. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE CHANCES OP ARRIVING AT ROCCALEONI APr 
PEAR RATHER AT A DISCOUNT. 

For two days the party travelled without 
adventure ; and as the three women were 
all equally ignorant of the language and 
of the country, they had no further means 
of knowing where they were going, than 
what they learned from the gentlemen 
who escorted them. 

On the third evening, after passing for 
some hours through a country thinly 
inhabitedand little cultivated^ the carriage 
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drew up at a small lone inn, on a barren 
heath ; and the two gentlemen alighting, 
handed out the ladies^ and conducted them 
into the house. 

*^ Take out the ladies' trarelling bags, 
and whatever they will want for the night," 
said the count to Susan ; " but leave every- 
thing else in the carriage.'* 

" Are we to stay in this lonely place 
all night ? " inquired the countess. 

"It's inevitable," returned her hus- 
band ; " there is no other inn within a 
considerable distance." 

As they entered the narrow passage 
that led to the interior of the house, they 
were met by a tall, dark-complexioned 
woman, apparently about fifty years of 
age ; and who, although she had still the 
remains of much beauty, had also, what 
Susan thought, a most sinister expression 
of countenance. She wore a dark-colour- 
ed linen bed-gown, which only descended 
to her knees, below which appeared a red- 
stuiF petticoat ; on her feet she had blue- 
worsted stockings, and wooden shoes ; and 
on her head, a yellow handkerchief, in 
the form of a toque. Her hair, .which 
straggled from beneath it, was pei-fectly 
gray, and fonned a striking contrast to 
her black brows and jetty eyes, which 
were still lighted by the fiery temperament 
within, and from which glances of distrust 
and suspicion were darted on all that ap- 
proached her. 

On meeting the party in the passage, 
she made a sort of salutation to the gentle- 
men, which seemed to imply a previous 
acquaintance, but she said nothing ; whilst 
they addressed a few words to lier, in a 
low voice, in Fi-ench. 

She then silently preceded them into 
the kitchen; and drawing a wooden 
bench towards the chimney, she wiped off 
the dust with her apron, and by pointing 
to it, invited the ladies to sit down. 

"Am I to sit down in the kitchen?" 
inquired the countess, with some indigna- 
tion. 

"There is no alternative," said the 
count; "there is no other room in the 
house, except the bed-rooms ; atid besides, 
the evening is chilly, and it is the only 
one with a chimney." 

With some remorse for their elegant 
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silk pelisses, the ladies accommodated 
themselves to the necessity of the case, 
and seated themselves, giving Susan a 
comer beside them. The kitchen, which 
was paved with red bricks, was scantily 
furnished ; shelves with a few cooking 
utensils, a deal table, and some wooden 
seats, forming the whole of its contents, 
with the exception of a very old, large, 
arm-chair, covered with what had once 
been red damask, which stood on the other 
side of the chimney, and which was occu- 
pied by a man who appeared to Susan (the 
most observing of the party ) as well worthy 
of attention as the woman. Not that he 
had the same sinister expression of counte- 
nance ; on the contrary, the expression he 
bore was that of a deep and fixed melan- 
choly—of a melancholy that seemed to have 
imprinted itself there under former circum- 
stances, and in other times, and of which 
the type still remained, although the griefs 
were no longer remembered, nor the feel- 
ings yet in existence w^hich had engraven 
the lines. The face was long, and very 
pale ; and the well-formed features testi- 
fied had once been a very handsome one. 
His person was on a smaller and slighter 
scale than that of the Woman ; and although 
he looked much older, to an observing eye 
the marks of age appeared rather the result 
of trouble than of time. He sat with his 
body bent forward, his arms resting on 
the two elbows of the chair, and his face 
turned almost invariably to the embers 
which flickered on the hearth, and on 
which his eyes seemed to fix themselves, 
as if he traced in the bright sparkles that 
successively shone their short moment of 
existence, and then set in darkness, the 
image of his own transitory pleasures and 
extinguished hopes. His dress, which con- 
sisted of a loose coat of gray flannel, with 
trousers of the same material, and a black 
velvet cap, was respectable and very clean, 
as indeed was that of the woman ; and, 
altogether, he had the air of having been 
designedfor something betterthan the situ- 
ation in which he now appeared. When 
the party entered the room, he rose slowly 
from his chair, and made them a profound 
and respectful salutation ; after which he 
reseated himself, without saying a word, 
and resumed his contemplation of the fire, 
* P 
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testifying no further consciousness of their 
presence. 

Whilst Susan was making these observa- 
tions, and the young ladies were mutually 
expressing their impatience to reach the 
elegant accommodations of Roccaleoni, the 
woman and the two gentlemen left the 
room together, and were absent some 
minutes. When she returned she brought 
insome eggs, and immediately set about pre- 
paring a repast for the company, in which 
office she was aided by an odd, rough- 
looking, red-haired boy, in a blue blouse, 
perhaps about fourteen years of age, whom 
she appeared to have summoned from some 
other occupation to her assistance. 

During this process, the gentlemen 
walked about before the door, in deep con- 
versation, pausing now and then to hold 
a consultation with the postilion, who still 
remained there with the carriage. The 
horses were then taken out, and the vehicle 
wheeled under a shed ; whilst they reenter- 
ed the house, and partook of the refresh- 
ment prepared for them. When they 
had finished their meal, the woman drew 
the table into a comer, and spreading the 
board with humbler fare, she and the posti- 
lion and the boy took their evening re- 
past ; but before either herself or the others 
were served, she appropriated a portion to 
the occupant of the arm-chair, whose wants 
she appeared sedulously to attend to. 

'^ Is that the master of the house ?*' in- 
quired Miss Livy. 

" Yes," answered the count ; " but he's 
almost childish, and takes no part in the 
management of it." 

The remainder of the time that elapsed 
before the ladies retired, passed dully 
enough. There was something depressing 
in the desolate air of the place, and the im- 
perturbable silence of its inhabitants ; for 
not a sound from any of their lips had yet 
reached the travellers. The man still sat 
gazing at the fire, the boy quietly cleared 
away the supper things, and the woman 
went and came about her household affairs. 
The countess appeared languid and tired ; 
Miss Livy s active mind found little subject 
for inquiry ; Miss Jemmy was so sleepy she 
could not keep her eyes open ; and the two 
gentlemen appeared very much occupied 
with their own reflections. 



As for Susan, she did not feel in any 
respect comfortable or satisfied. She had 
many reasons for being displeased at their 
hasty departure from Paris, and suspicious , 
as to its motive. She distrusted all she saw, 
and all she heard ; and she watched the : 
motions of the strange silent people, under 
whose roof they were to pass the night, , 
with an uneasy feeling of curiosity. 

"I think," said the count, at length, 
" you had better go to bed. Is the room 
ready V he added, addressing the woman, 
who, bowing her head in token of assent, 
immediately lighted a candle, and stood 
ready to conduct the ladies. 

" As for us," said he, " we must pass 
the night by the fire here ; for, unluckily, 
there is but one room in the house, be- 
sides what the people themselves occupy. 
However, it's but a few hours, and we 
shall do very well." 

The room to which the woman conduct- 
ed them was up- stairs, and like the rest 
of the house, poorly fumidied, but clean. 
It contained two beds, each originally 
designed but for one person ; but on this 
occasion it was arranged that the countess 
and Miss Livy should occupy one, and Miss 
Jemmy and Susan the other. After wait- 
ing a moment, as if to ascertain if there 
were any further commands, the woman 
bowed her head and departed. 

The young ladies, whose minds were 
neither suspicious nor anxious, undressed 
and went to bed ; where, after 4i few ob- 
servations on the coarseness of the sheets, 
and the inferiority of the accommodation, 
they soon fell fast asleep. Susan went to 
bed too, and after a time, to sleep ; but 
her mind being less tranquil than the 
others, her sleep was less sound. She 
dreamed uneasy dreams about her brother 
and Gaveston, and the strange, silent wo- 
man ; then she thought the melancholy- 
looking man in the arm chair was Andrew, 
and that the count and the colonel were 
going to murder hira, and that she inters 
fered to save his life. This crisis woke 
her, and she opened her eyes. The room 
appeared light although there was no 
candle butning, and she raised her head 
to look at her companions. They appear- 
ed in a calm sleep ; and without reflecting 
whence the light proceeded that enabled 
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hev to see them, she turned round and tried 
to go to sleep again. But before she had 
sunk into forgetfulness, she was again 
roused by a sound that seemed to proceed 
from beneath the window : there were 
voices and wheels — ^probably some tra- 
v^ellers arrived — then the sound of horses* 
feet ; and at last the smart slam of a 
carriage door, the smack of a whip, the 
wheels rolled away, and the room was 
dark. Susan almost involuntarily jumped 
out of bed, and ran to the window; it looked 
to the front, and there was neither curtain 
nor blind to impede her view ; but all she 
could discern was two fast-receding lights, 
evidently the lamps of a carriage. " Tra- 
vellers stopped to bait their horses," thought 
she, and once more settling her head on her 
pillow, she fell into a sound sleep that lasted 
till morning. 

It was near eight o'clock when she 
awoke, and she arose and dressed herself 
that she might be ready to assist the ladies. 
Soon afterwards Miss Jemmy, who was 
by much the most lively and active of the 
three, lifted up her head and announced 
that she was ready to rise and be dressed ; 
and as was her custom, as soon as this 
ceremony was accomplished, she ran out 
of the room to see what was going on 
below ; and Susan soon saw her, from the 
window, amusing herself with some fowls 
that were pecking about in the front of 
the house. 

When the ladies were nearly dressed. 
Miss Livy opened the window, and called 
to Jemima to request the colonel would 
give her a certain parcel that he would 
find in the pocket of the carriage. 

" I don't know where he is," replied the 
child. 

"Isn't he in the kitchen?'* said Miss 
Livy. 

" No ! "answered Jemima ; " Pve been 
looking for them, and they're not there, 
I think they must be gone for a walk." 

" Well, then, try and get it yourself,** 
said the countess. " Make somebody open 
the door for you." 

On this injunction the child disappeared, 
but presently returned, saying that she 
could not iind the carriage, and that she 
could not make any one understand what 
she wanted. The article required was there- 



fore dispensed with ; and the ladies, having 
finished their toilet, descended to the kit- 
chen, where they found everything precise- 
ly as on the preceding evening. There was 
a small wood-fire on the hearth ; the man 
in the arm-chair sat gazing at it as if he 
had never stirred or turned his head since 
they left him, and the woman was making 
preparations for their breakfast. The 
ladies stood before the fire warming them- 
selves — ^for although it was yet early in the 
autumn, the mornings were already chilly 
— and wondering where the gentlemen 
were ; but as they had never yet made 
any attempt at speaking the language, 
their two cavaliers having always inter- 
preted for them, and given them no en- 
couragement to acquire it, they were shy 
of making the inquiry. 

When Susan had closed her travelling 
bags, and finished her business up stairs, 
she descended ; and on entering the kit- 
chen, the first thing that struck her eye 
was the breakfast table. On it were three 
basins of coffee at one end; and at the 
other, removed from the rest, there was 
another basin placed for her, as had been 
done at the supper the night before ; but 
there appeared no breakfast for the gentle- 
men. However, it was rather late, and 
they might have breakfasted already. 

When everything was prepared, the 
woman touched Susan's arm, and pointed 
to the table ; and then, without explan- 
ation or comment, she quitted the room, 
and busied herself with her other affairs. 

"Shall I call Miss Jemima in to break- 
fast ?" inquired Susan. 

" Do," answered the ladies ; " but isn't 
it very odd where the gentlemen can be ?** 

"I'll see if I can find them," said Susan ; 
and after sending in the child, she hasten- 
ed with some anxiety to see, not exactly 
if she could find the gentlemen, but if she 
could find the carriage — ^bnt no such thing 
was visible ; neither carriage, horses, nor 
postilion, could she discover a vestige of. 

" Then they're gone !" said she ; " and 
that was the carriage I heard last night ! 
Gone, too, without explanation, or an- 
nouncing their departure, soon after we 
left them!" and Susan could not help 
auguring from this that they had probably 
no intention of returning. 
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The carriage, which had been built 
expressly for the journey, and formed to 
contain a great deal of luggage, was alto- 
gether no despicable prize. There were 
there, not only the expensive wardrobes 
of the ladies, but some very valuable 
jewels, which Mr Cripps had given his 
daughter in honour of the high alliance 
she was contracting ; and so low had 
Susan s opinion of the count and his friend 
fallen, that she had no difficulty in believ- 
ing them capable of any stratagem to avoid 
meeting Mr Cripps, and to appropriate the 
property. 

However, as this was only her own 
conjecture, and if correct, the ill news 
would be known soon enough, she kept 
her thoughts to herself. 
I In the meantime, when the breakfast 
was despatched, the ladies became very 
impatient to depart; and Jemima, who 
had more notion of putting a few words 
together than the others, pulled the woman 
by the gown, and inquired as well as she 
could, where the gentlemen were. The 
hostess looked surprised at the question, 
but without answering pointed to the 
east. 

" Ask if they'll soon be back," said the 
countess. But this was an interrogation 
beyond Jemima's capabilities, and they 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied 
without further information. 

But the day wore on, and nothing was 
seen of them ; neither did any other tra- 
vellers arrive to break the mysterious 
stillness around them. The only voice 
they heard, besides their own, was that 
of the boy, who spoke occasionally to the 
woman, but in a patois that would have 
been perfectly unintelligible to any stran- 
ger. As for the hostess herself, it became 
pretty evident that she was either dumb, 
or under a vow of silence, as all her com- 
munications were conveyed by signs. Al- 
together, nothing could be less encouraging 
than their situation. The man and the 
boy took no notice of them at all ; the wo- 
man none beyond serving them their 
meals, which she did unasked ; and 
though they all watched the road as 
anxiously as ever did Bluebeard's wife 
and her sister Ann, they could "not see 
anybody coming." 



Jemima played with the fowls and the 
ducks, and kept up her spirits well enough j 
but her sisters, overcome by ennui and the 
weariness of expectation, gave way to 
their tears. Not that they had any sus- 
picion that they were abandoned* They 
were too simple, and had been too com- 
pletely deceived, to entertain any such 
notion ; Susan alone penetrated the truth, 
and she saw very clearly that with her ! 
alone must rest the remedy for their | 
misfortune. | 

But the difficulties before her were ' 
many. In the first place, she was well 
aware that beyond a few francs there wa» ' 
no money amongst them. The gentlemen ' 
had kept that, as well as everything else, ' 
in their own hands, and the simple girls [ 
scarcely knew the denominations of the I 
coin of the realm. Then, she had not the 
slightest idea where they were, and she 
could not conceive any means of ascertain- 
ing. She judged that they must have 
deviated from the high road, because, 
before arriving at the lonely inn, they 
had travelled a vast distance without pass- 
ing through any but the meanest villages; 
the stages had been very long, and the 
places where they had changed horses 
merely posting stations where relays were 
kept. 

Nevertheless, as she was satisfied they 
were abandoned, and that every chance of 
escaping from their present disagreeable 
situation rested with her, she set herself 
seriously to consider what was to be done, 
after having allowed a fair interval for the 
yet possible, but as she considered, very 
improbable, return of the husband and 
the lover. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

SUSAN FINDS HERSELF IN AN UNEXFECTED 
DILEMMA. 

When three days had elapsed, which in- 
terval the ladies bestowed in tears, and in 
watching the road to see if **anybody was 
coming," Jemima in playing with the 
ducks and fowls, building towers of stones, 
and watching the boy in his out-of-door 
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ocriipations, and Susan in reflections on 
their situation, and the means of extrica- 
tion, she ventured for the first time to 
suggest her suspicions. The countess and 
Miss Liry were at first indignant at the 
idea — especially the former, whose hus- 
band had hitherto, for ends of his own, 
behaved very well to her; but Susan's 
representations, and the lapse of a couple 
more days, brought them pretty much to 
her way of thinking; and, utterly unable 
to act for themselves in such an emergency, 
they applied to her to decide what was 
to be done. Too weak to be much 
afi^ected by the lamentable imposition of 
which they had been the victims, they 
mourned their desertion much less than 
their danger. The loss of the husband and 
the lover, and the rank and splendour 
expected to be derived from them, made 
but little impression ; all such regrets 
were merged in fears for the present, and 
in anxiety to escape from their dilemma, 
and find themselves once more in the 
drawing-room at Virginia House ; and to 
the attainment of this desirable object 
they entreated Susan, with tears and 
clasped hands, to direct the whole of her 
energies. 

"My dear young ladies," said Susan, 
^Mt's what I am as anxious to do as you 
can be, and I have been thinking of 
nothing else all these days we have been 
here. But as for any particular danger, 
I see no cause for fear. If the people 
here meant to harm us, they might have 
done it before now. But ilie thing that 
puzzles me most, is what we're to do for 
money ; for if we saw an opportunity of 
getting away, we hav'n't enough, I'm 
afraid, even to pay what we've had here, 
much less for the expenses of a journey." 

This set them to reckoning the amount 
of their fiinds, when it appeared that all 
they could raise between them was only 
about thirty livres. 

Susan's first proposal was, that they 
should prepare a couple of letters, one ad- 
dressed to Vh'ginia House, and Uie other 
to Mr Cripps, addressed to the hotel they 
had been lodging at in Paris ; as, if he 
came in search of them as he had inti- 
mated, it was there, of course, he would 
inquire, and thus the letter might reach 



him. But the difficulty was how to for- 
ward them when wiitten. During the 
five days they had been in the house of 
Monsieur le Clerc, for such was the name 
inscribed over the door, they had seen but 
one stranger, and that was a man who 
arrived one evening with a large, shaggy- 
haired dog, and who had disappeared 
before they came down stairs in the morn- 
ing ; but whence he came, and whither 
he went, they had no idea. Susan, in 
fact, wondered how the people contrived 
to keep the house upon the profits of such 
scanty custom ; and the more she thought 
of the dumb woman, the silent man, and 
the odd, half-witted boy — ^for he appeared 
little removed from an idiot — ^the more 
mysterious she thought their way of life 
and their means of supporting it. 

The only symptom she had obsen'^ed 
that indicated there was an inhabited 
place at hand, was, that on the morning 
after the man with the dog had been 
there, the boy was missing, and did not 
appear again until evening, when he 
brought home a basket on his arm, con- 
taining various articles of provision. Thus 
she concluded there must be a town, or 
village, or at least a shop, within such a 
distance as he could walk, and therefore 
attainable by her ; and she saw no hope 
for them but in her attempting the enter- 
prise. She might thus, at least, find some 
means of forwarding the letters, if she 
could do no more ; and even this would be 
much gained, as she had already explained, 
as well as she could, to the woman and 
the boy, that she wanted them conveyed 
to the post, in the hope that they might 
direct her which way to find a post town ; 
but they had only shaken their heads, and 
given her to understand that they knew 
no means of sending them. She would 
also, probably, discover where they were, 
so that their friends might learn where to 
seek them ; the only direction for that 
purpose they were at present able to insert 
in the letters, being, that they were in an 
inn, kept by a Mr le Clerc, thi-ee days 
journey from Paris. 

But when Susan proposed setting out 
on this expedition, the young women were 
seized with terror at the idea of being left 
alone, even for a day, and still more at 
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the possibility which suggested itself of 
her meeting with some danger or accident 
which might prevent her return. She 
was their whole stay and reliance ; they 
had just sense enough to perceive that she 
had more than they had, and on her they 
cast their cares. In her, they knew, lay 
their whole chance of release; for they 
might have remained at Mr le Clerc's inn 
to the day of judgment, before their own 
energies or invention would have effected 
their restoration to their friends : but like 
the weak creatures they were, they had 
not resolution to encounter tlie inconve- 
nience of losing her for a day, for the sake 
of the ultimate benefit to be derived from 
her absence. They imagined themselves 
surrounded by all manner of perils, from 
which her presence alone protected them ; 
and ^ what shall we do, if anything hap- 
pens while you are gone?" was their con- 
stant answer to her proposal of departure. 
They would even have preferred accom- 
panying her, and encountering the un- 
known dangers of the expedition, to 
remaining without her ; but that was out 
of the question, as neither their feet nor 
their shoes were calculated for walking, 
and a couple of miles would have entirely 
exhausted their pedestrian capabilities. 
The only one that agreed to her proposal 
was Jemima, who, though but a child of 
twelve years old, had a great deal more 
sense and character than her sisters. 
She saw the necessity of it, laughed at 
their notions of danger, and when she 
found that they would not give their con- 
sent, she advised Susan to go without it. 
^^ Just set off," she said, '^some morning 
before they're up, and I'll tell them where 
you're gone.** And after duly considering 
the case, Susan resolved to follow her 
recommendation. 

Accordingly, with a few francs in her 
pocket, the two letters, and a slice of 
bread, that she contrived to secure the 
night before, Susan started one morning 
from the solitary inn on her adventurous 
journey. She had nothing to guide her 
as to the direction she should take ; but 
recollecting, that on the road they had 
travelled over there had been no town for 
many miles, she resolved to take the op- 
posite one. 



It was about six o'clock, on a fine 
autumn morning, when she set forth, her 
departure exciting no observation on the 
part of the hostess, as she had made a 
practice of walking out before the ladies 
were up, in the hope of effecting some 
discovery in the neighbourhood that might 
be useful. For several hours she trudged 
along the road without meeting a single 
human being ; and she judged that she 
must have gone over at least ten miles, 
when feeling tired, and observing a Hue 
clear sprimg of water gudiing from the 
bank, she sat down to rest, and refresh 
herself with a draught of the cool element 
and her bit of bread. 

Whilst she was yet sitting, she observed 
two figures approaching, not by the road, 
but across the common, immediately in 
front of her, where there was no apparent 
path. At first she thought it was a man 
and a child, but as they drew nearer she 
saw it was a man with a lai^e dog ; and 
ere long, she discerned that it was the 
very man and dog that she had seen at 
the inn some evenings before. 

When he arrived within a few yards he 
seemed also to recognise her, and advanc- 
ing straight towards where she was sitting, 
he said a few words in French, ta which, 
not comprehending them, she could only 
respond by shaking her head. He then 
pointed in the direction of the inn, and 
mentioned the name of Le Clerc, which 
she interpreted into an inquiry whether 
she was not living there, and she therefore 
nodded in sign of assent ; upon which he 
took off one of his shoes, lifted up the inner 
sole, and taking out a letter, handed it to 
her, pointing again towards the inn, and 
saying something whieh she construed 
into a request that she would convey it 
there ; and perceiving that it was actually 
addressed to Madame le Clerc, she testified 
her readiness to undertake the commission. 

The man upon this gave her to under- 
stand that he was obliged ; offered her a 
drink from a flask he carried in his 
pocket, which, on tasting, she found was 
brandy ; and then, whistiing to his dog, 
he turned round, and retraced his steps 
across the common ; whilst presently 
afterwards Susan resumed her journey. 

She had walked nearly a couple of 
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iiours more, and was beginning to get a 
good deai alanned at the space she was 
placmg between herself and the nnfoi-tu- 
nate girls die had left behind, fearing that 
if she went much further she should find 
it impossible to return that night, when 
she was cheered by the sight of a town at 
no great distance. A pretty considerable 
one, too, it appeared ; and she stept for- 
wards with a lightened heart, thinking 
that if she derived no other advantages 
from her expedition, there was every 
probability of her finding the means of 
forwarding her letters. Some little way 
in advance, however, between her and 
j th.e town she was making for, there stood 
a single small house by the road side, 
round the door of which she saw lounging 
several men ; some in uniform, apparently 
soldiers,- and others in plain clothes. 

** Stop ! *' cried one of them, as slie was 
about to pass on — ^** Where are you go- 
ing?- 

Susan, who was utterly ignorant of 
custom-houses, and barriers, and pass- 
ports, and the precautions used at parti- 
cular times and places on frontier towns 
on the continent, imagined, from the man's 
insolent tone of voice and evident design 
of impeding her progress, that he intended 
to insult her ; and instead of stopping she 
quickened her pace, and endeavoured to 
avoid him. 

" Stop ! *' he cried again in a loud voice, 
as she slipt past him ; ^* stop, or I'll make 
you ; " whilst a roar of laughter amongst 
the lookers-on testified their diversion; 
when Susan, alarmed at the augmented 
violence of his manner, and never doubt- 
ing but some insult was designed, convert- 
ed her walk into a run, and fairly took 
to her heels. But her efforts to escape 
were vain. She soon felt her arm in the 
rough gripe of the angry soldier ; and 
then apprehending resistance would only 
make matters worse, she quietly suffered 
herself to be led back to the guard-house ; 
volleys of oaths and abuse being showered 
on her on the way, which, however, she 
had the happiness not to comprehend. 

Next followed a series of interrogations, 
addressed to her in an angry tone, to all 
of which she could only answer by a silent 
shake of the head, being utterly ignorant 



of their purport, and of tlie nature of her 
offence. 

" Come I " cried the man, with increased 
irritation, and forcing her at the same 
time into the house, a measure which she 
thought so suspicious that she opposed 
it witli all her strength, ^^ come, let us see 
what you've got about you." 

Exceedingly alarmed, and her imagi- 
nation running quite astray as to their 
intenti(His, Susan wept and entreated aa 
they conducted her into a back room of 
the guard-house ; and when, with a 
rudeness approaching to brutality, they 
proceeded to search her person, she resisted 
their efforts to lay hands on her with all 
the strength she could exert. 

But her opposition availed nothing, 
except to augment their violence'; and 
they speedily extracted the contents of 
her pockets, to the examination of which 
they had first directed their attention, 
and amongst them drew forth the two 
English letters, and also the one she had 
undertaken to deliver to Madame le Clerc. 

On perceiving the address of the latter 
there was an evident sensation amongst 
the men ; they turned it all ways, peeped 
through it, endeavouring to make out 
something of its contents, and appeared 
to hold a consultation whether or not 
they should open it ; a question, however, 
which seemed to be ultimately decided in 
the negative. 

Gradually, Susan's first apprehensions 
subsided. She comprehended that they 
were searching her person for some pur- 
pose or other, and she regretted exceed- 
ingly that she was unable to understand 
or answer the interrogations they continued 
to put to her ; more especially as she per- 
ceived that considerable importance was 
attached to the letter they had found upon 
her, and she would have been happy to 
explain in what manner it had fallen into 
her hands. But unfortunately this was 
impossible ; and all she could do was to 
await the unravelling of the mystery in 
silence, and with what patience she could. 
With respect to the last, indeed, it appear- 
ed likely enough to be called into exercise ; 
for when their search was over, instead 
of restoring the letters and setting her 
free, they locked her into the room by her- 
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mM, and carried the paper* awaj with 
them. 

Unoonscions of evil, and conclading 
: that ere kmg she would be released, Saaan, 
I aa regarded herself would hare felt no 
I great uneasiness, nor perhaps eonsidered 
: her sitoation much worse than it was 
before ; bat when she thonght of the 
helpless ereatnres she had left bdiind her, 
and the alarm they would feel if she did 
not retom by nighty she was seriously 
distressed at the obsUnction thns placed 
in her way, and the delay it woakl occa- 
sion. 

After enduring a confinement of a oou{4e 
of hours, during which time she heard, 
by the clatter of knives and forks and 
plates, that the guards were at dinner, 
the door was opened ; and b^g sum- 
moned forth, she was given to understand 
I that she was to accompany two of them 
to the town, a proposal to which she was 
far from objecting ; and they therefore 
set out immediately at a brisk pace, one 
walking on each side of her. 

After some conversation between her 
guards and others that were stationed at 
the gate, she was conducted through the 
streets to the Court-house, where a great 
many people were assembled, whose at- 
tention appeared to be engaged by some 
matter of public interest. Making their 
way through the crowd, the men that had 
charge of her led her into an anteroom, 
where, mingled with soldiers and police- 
officers, were several persons, some of 
whom seemed, like herself, to have been 
brought there not wholly by their own 
consent. The latter were mostly seated on 
wooden benches that were placed against 
the wall; and on one of tliese she also 
was invited to rest herself. There was a 
constant hum and buzz of conversation 
amongst the officers on the one hand, and 
amongst the questionable-looking people 
on the other ; and some observations were 
addressed to her, which, however, finding 
she only answered by a shake of the head, 
were soon discontinued. So she sat quietly 
watching the scene before her, wondering 
at the singularity of her own situation, and 
lamenting over the alarm of the poor help- 
less girls she had left behind her at the 
inn. Occasionally, the scene was varied 



by the opemug €i a pair of laiga folding 
doMs at one end of the room, ami the ap- 
pearance of sMiie persona from an inner 
^Mitmenty or by arane of those who were 
! in the outer being called in ; but Susan's 
: astomshment may he imagined, when on 
i one of these occasjons, a sudden rush of 
several people tiirough the doors having 
{ awakened her attention, she lifted up her 
head, and beheld, first the count, and 
secondly the ookmdi, each surrounded by 
guards, and evidently in custody; and 
presently afterwards a second rush, when 
there came out^ attended by several gen- 
tlemen, apparently of distinction, a very 
beauti^ uid elegant person, attired in 
deep moumii^, and seemingly in great 
distress, in whom, at the first glance, she 
recognised Mabely the daify-maid. 

The first party she only followed with 
her eyes as Uiey were conducted through 
the room ; but when the second appeared, 
thrown off her guard by the surprise, and 
j her anxious wish not to lose the oppor- 
tunity she had so long eagerly desired, she 
suddenly started to her feet, and made an 
effort to follow them. But ere she had 
advanced two steps, a sturdy arm arrested 
her progress, and she found herself forced 
back into her seat^ with a stem command < 
to be quiet, and not create a disturbance ; 
whilst the brilliant company passed on, 
and disappeared through the door at the 
other end. 

Her thoughts wholly abstitieted from her 
own situation by this unexpected vision, 
unconscious of the lapse of time, and in- 
different to all that surrounded her, even 
to her own detention, except inasmuch as 
it prevented her following Mabel, Susan 
sat for some time longer, whilst several 
of those about her, having been summoned 
into the inner apartment, got their buu- 
ness settled, and departed, either freely 
or otherwise, as it might happen. 

In the meantime the hours advanced ; 
evening was drawing on ; and, at length, 
the folding doors were again thrown open, 
and the contents of the inner room, amongst 
whom appeared msgistrates, officers, and 
oilier persons in authority, pouring out, 
announced that the business of the day 
was over. 
A certain number of Susan's companions 
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then departed at their leisure * but others, 
and amongst them she herself, were led 
away by the guards that had charge of 
them, and being conducted to a place of 
confinement near at hand, were locked up. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

TWO PERSONAGES APPEAR ON THE SCENE WHOM 
THE READER WILL RECOGNISE AS OLD ACQUAIN- 
TANCB. 

On the following morning Susan was 
again conducted to the Court-house, and 
in her turn, was introduced into the inner 
apartment and placed before the magis- 
trates, accompanied by the guards who 
had brought her there. 

** Who is this woman ? " said the magis- 
trate. 

" We believe her to be Julia le Clerc," 
replied the serjeant. 

*' Does she admit that she is that per- 
son ? " said the magistrate. 

" She is dumb, your worship," answered 
the serjeant. 

" And deaf? " inquired the magistrate. 

"No, not deaf, " answered the other. 
" She is said to have lost her speech from 
fright many years ago." 

" What is your name ? " inquired the 
magistrate of Susan. 

But Susan remained silent, for as the 
whole dialogue was conducted in French, 
she comprehended nothing tliat was go- 
ing on. 

"Can you write?" said the magistrate. 
Susan shook her head in token that she 
did not understand the question. 

"She can't write," said the magistrate. 
"How are we to interrogate a person who 
can neither write nor speak ? On what 
charge have you brought her here ? " 

" Her house, as your worship knows, " 
replied the serjeant, " is a well-known re- 
sort for smugglers ; and we have been long 
on the look-out to get some proof against 
them." 

"And have you any?" inquired the 
magistrate. 

" Not exactly, " answered the serjeant. 
" But yesterday we caught her endeavour- 



ing to slip past the barrier, and she made 
violent resistance when we attempted to 
search her person. " 

"That's suspicious, certainly," obsei'ved 
the magistrate. " And what did you find ?" 

" Here are the contents of her pockets," 
replied theman, "consisting of three letters, 
five francs, a pocket handkerchief, and a 
small box, containing an English half- 
crown, and two shirt studs." 

" But there's nothing criminal in that," 
said the magistrate. 

" No," answered the serjeant ; " butheif 
coming into the town at this particular 
period is of itself suspicious, as she has 
never been seen here before. It is probable 
that she wished to find some means of com- 
municating with the pri8onei*s." 

"Very likely," answered the magistrate, 
whose head appeared rather a recipient for 
other people's ideas, than a magazine of 
his own. 

*' Perhaps the letters may throw some 
light on her designs," said the clerk. 

"I shouldn't wonder," replied the roagis* 
trate; "hand them up." *A^ Monsieur 
Creeps en Angleterre,' " said he, reading 
the address of the first. — " * A^ Monsieur 
Creeps, a Paris,' " turning to the second. 
— ^ And another to * Madame le Clerc ;' 
come, we'll take a peep at the inside of 
this one !" and thereupon, throwing aside 
the two first, he broke the seal of the third, 
and read as follows : 

" Madame, 

" This is t-o inform yoti that 
I have at length discovered the persons 
you have so long desired to find. I have 
been on their track for some time, but 
circumstances were unfavourable. Your 
intelligence was in all respects correct. 
They are free traders on the coast^ and 
will be willing to undertake any business 
you propose, on satisfactory terms. They 
are inseparable, and undertake nothing 
but in concert. They will arrive at your 
house shortly after the receipt of thi^ 
which I send by Jacques Menin. 
" Yours to command, 

" Louis Gros." 

" That's odd," said the magistrate. " I 
don't very well understand it." 
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" One thing in it is evident," obserred 
the derk ; '^ these men are wanted to carry 
on some illicit traffic." 

" That's clear, certainly," said the ma- 
gistrate ; ** what shall we do with her, 
Drouet?" 

*' Detain her, I should i*ecommend," said 
Dronet ; *^ at least for the present ; and 
set a trap for the villains she expects. 
But suppose we see the contents of the 
other letters." 

" Ah !" said the magistrate, when he 
had opened them, "they're in English, 
Drouet, which I don't comprehend ; but 
it appears to me they're of no importance. 
They're signed * Leevy Creeps,' and seem 
to be addressed from a child to her papa ; 
see, there is the word Pajwlegible enough." 

^* Letters she has been intrusted to put 
in the post, probably," said the clerk, 
throwing them aside. 

" Take her away," said the magistrate, 
" and bring up somebody else. We'll con- 
sider what's to be done with her by and by." 
And Susan was accordingly led back to her 
previous place of confinement^ and again 
locked up. 

In the meantime, when the two ladies 
arose on the preceding day, and learnt 
from Jemima Uiat Susan had already been 
gone some hours, they were seized with 
dismay at the idea of being left at the 
mercy of the fearful dumb woman, who 
was to them an object of the greatest 
terror. Every danger, possible and im- 
possible, presented itself to their imagina- 
tions ; they proclaimed their conviction 
that she would never return ; or that if 
she did they should never live to see it, as, 
doubtless, Uie hostess would take advan- 
tage of the o{^rtunity to rob and murder 
them : and the day was passed in tears 
and lamentations, which, as the hours 
drew on without any signs of her reap- 
pearance, became more and more violent. 
Jemima, on the contrary, passed the day 
in her usual amusements; and neither 
participated in their fears nor their dis- 
trust. She had as much confidence in 
Susan as they had ; but young as she was, 
she was a much more reasonable being. 
She had no doubt that she would return 
the moment she had efi^ected the object she 
went for; and she entertained no appre- 



hensions of the dumb woman, because she 
knew that Susan entertained none ; and 
that if she had, she would not have gone 
away and left them at her mercy. "Per- 
haps it's a great way to a post office," said 
the child to her weeping sisters, when, as 
the night approached, their terrors became 
every moment more un con trollable. *' She 
said she would return this evening, if 
possible ; but that we were not to be 
frightened if she didn't, as she couldn't tell 
how far she might have to go. I'm sure 
if Susan thought Mrs le Clerc would hurt 
us, she wouldn't have gone at all. " 

"How can Susan tell what Mrs le 
Clerc means to do?" said the countess. 
"I heard her say herself, when first we j 
came> that she thought the woman had a 
very bad countenance. " 

"But if she wanted to hurt us, she 
might have done it when Susan was hew, " 
answered Jemima. " How could she Imve 
helped it ? She's not a man to fight for 
us." 

"Hold your tongue. Jemmy," said Miss 
JAyy ; « you'rc Only a child, and don't 
know anything about it." 

"Oh yes, I do," said Jemima ; "I know 
what Susan told me, and she said there 
was no danger, and that she'd come back 
as soon as i^e could ; " and away she ran 
to see Rauque, the boy, feed the chickens. 

At her usual hour Jemima went to 
bed ; but the other two, having barricadoed 
their room-door as well as they could, only 
lay down in tlieir clothes, agreeing that 
one should sleep whilst the other watched ; 
but terror kept them both awake, and they 
passed the weary night in fancying they 
heard stealthy footsteps approaching the 
door, or low whisperings outside of it, or 
a hand softly trying the lock ; and in short, 
in imagining all those mysterious andfear- 
ful tokens that presage the approach of 
danger. 

However, the morning dawned, and 
found them alive, but not relieved ; they 
were still confident that Susan would 
never return ; whilst Jemima^ who had 
slept the sound and healthy sleep of child- 
hood, awoke gay and refreshed, and as 
confident as ever that she would. 

The hostess, who from the moment of 
their arrival had always appeared ex- 
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tremely indifferent to their presence, and 
little curious about their proceedings, 
serving them their meals at stated hours, 
and performing requisite services unask* 
ed, but lavishing on them not a grain of 
extra civility or attention, nevertheless 
seenoed to feel some surprise at Susan s 
disappearance. She placed her cover, as 
usual, at breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and was evidently perplexed that she was 
notforthcoming. She interrogated Rauque 
on the subject, with whom she was in the 
habit of communicating by the finger al- 
phabet used by dumb people ; but he shook 
his head, and declared he knew nothing 
about it. This very curiosity on her part, 
rational as it was, served only to augment 
the terror of her lodgers. They observed 
her eyes fixed on them whenever they 
happened to look towards her, and fearful 
eyes they were, certainly — ^bright, black, 
fierce and suspicious ; and they persuaded 
themselves that she was watching their 
movements. 

" I'm sure," said Caroline to her sister, 
after they had eaten their breakfast, 
*'that we should be safer anywhere than 
here ; and I wouldn't pass such another 
night as the last for anything in the 
world. Suppose we go out as if we meant 
to take a walk, and see if we can t find 
some house, or somebody that would pro- 
tect us. Perhaps, if Susan's coming back 
we may meet her ; and if she don t come 
back, I'm sure I'd rather run any risk 
than remain in the power of this horrid 
woman." 

Livia willingly acceded to the proposal ; 
all she feared was, that the hostess would 
lay violent hands upon them, and confine 
them to the house ; but Jemima objected ; 
urging, that if Susan returned during their 
absence she would be seriously alarmed. 
But this argument had no weight with 
the sisters. Susan's alarm they repre- 
sented couldn't equal theirs ; she had a 
great deal more courage, and was better 
able to take care of herself ; besides, the 
woman wouldn't think it worth while to 
hurt her : in short, they were resolved to 
go, whether Jemima accompanied tliem or 
not. 

^* Perhaps she'll be less likely to stop 
us if we leave Jemima," suggested Caro- 



line. ** She'd think we're coming back. 
Besides, slie'll never think of hurting 
such a child as that." 

"And she likes her better than she 
likes us," observed Livy. *' She always 
gives her the best of everything ; and the 
other day when her feet were wet, she 
would change her shoes and stockings for 
her." 

" And then when we reach any place 
of safety or get to Paris, we can easily 
send for Jemmy," said Caroline ; "and as 
she's not frightened it's no hardi^ip to her 
to stay behind." 

*' And as we've got so little money, it 
will be better not to be too many ; it will 
last longer for two than for thiee." 

So " laying this flattering unction to 
their" selfish "souls," they arrayed them- 
selves in their bonnetsand shawls, and with 
an air of as much indifference as they 
could assume, walked out; having the 
satisfaction to find that the hostess made 
no effort to impede their intentions, nor 
seemed to entertain any suspicion that 
they were taking their final departure. As 
the road they had come in the carriage 
was the one that led to Paris, they turned 
their steps in that direction ; and having 
sauntered on in a careless manner as long 
as they were near the house, lest the host- 
ess should be watching them, as soon as 
they were out of sight they accelerated 
their pace, and advanced ^over the ground 
with as muoh speed as their ill-exercised 
Umbs permitted. 

In the meantime, as the day advanced, 
the little girl became extremely anxious 
for the return of Susan ; not that she was 
alarmed for herself, but because she weari- 
ed without her, having no one to speak 
to ; and because she feared Susan might 
have met with some accident. 

When the dinner was served, and no 
one appeared to eat it but the child, the 
woman seemed extremely surprised, and 
inquired of her by signs, as well as she 
could, what had become of the rest of the 
party. Jemima, who had picked up so 
much French as to know that marcher 
meant to walk, pronounced that word ; 
upon which the hostess patted her kindly 
on the cheek, and invited her to eat, at 
the same time setting by the dinner of the 
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other two to be kept till their return. But 
when the evening arrived without any<» 
thing being seen of them, her astonish- 
ment was evidently considerable, and 
seemed to be accompanied by some un- 
easiness. She talked a great deal to Rauque 
with her fingers, and apparently sent him 
in search of them, as he went out and was 
absent for some time. He returned, 
however, shaking his head, and giving her 
to understand he brought no intelligence. 
Still her surprise and anxiety did not by 
any means take the form of displeasure 
to Jemima. On the contrary, she treated 
her with a degree of kindness and atten- 
tion she had never done before ; for, hither- 
to, whatever sensibility her soul seemed 
capable of, appeared to be solely reserved 
for the helpless being in the arm-chair. 
His wants and comforts were never neglect- 
ed ; his meals were regularly prepared and 
placed before him, ere anybody else was 
served ; the fire was maintained the great- 
est part of the day merely with a view to 
his convenience, and she carefully moved 
his chair nearer or farther from it as the 
temperature of the room directed ; and at a 
certain hour she always lighted a candle, 
and assisted him out of the room to his 
bed. 

It was this singular devotion that had 
so far redeemed her in Susan's eyes^ as to 
counter-balance in a great degree the un- 
promising expression of her countenance, 
and the mystery that seemed to hang 
about her. She could not help judging 
mercifully of a woman who was capable 
of such a devoted and constant affection to 
one, who, whatever he might formerly 
have been, was certainly now only an ob- 
ject of pity ; and Jemima had intelligence 
and natural tact enough to be inspired 
with confidence from the same source. 
Thus she received Madame le Clerc's little 
advances with cheerfulness and good 
humour, and although she wished very 
much for Susan's return, she was under 
no apprehensions for her own safety. 
When the child's usual hour for retiring 
arrived, the hostess attended her up stairs, 
saw her comfortably laid in bed, and as 
she patted her cheek when she left the 
room, there was a relaxation of the white 
compressed lips that almost amounted to 



a smile, where smiles for many a long year 
had never beamed. The next day passed 
as this, without events ; nothing was seen 
of the sisters, nor of Susan. Jemima began 
really to fear something had happened to 
her, and she would have been very much 
relieved if she could have expressed her 
apprehensions to Madame le Clerc in 
words ; but that was impossible. All she 
could do, she did ; she took hold of her 
hand and looked in her face with an ex- 
pression of anxiety ; and the dumb wo- 
man patted her head encouragingly, made 
the same feeble approach to a smile she 
had done the night before ; and on one oc- 
casion, went so far as to take her head in 
her hands and kiss her forehead. 

It was on the evening of the day after 
the sisters' departure that the four inha- 
bitants of the lonely inn, the man, the 
woman, Rauque, and Jemima, were as- 
sembled in the kitchen at rather an earlier 
hour than usual. The afternoon had been 
wet and cold ; the child had been driven 
in from her out-door amusements, and 
Rauque from his occupations ; the fire was 
fed with an additional log, the old roans 
chair pushed close to the chimney comer, 
and Madame le Clerc, seeing Jemima was 
in want of amusement, had given her a 
large hank of blue worsted, and asked her, 
by signs, if she would wind it for her. 

Altogether, there was an air of com- 
fort in the apartment that might have 
deceived a stranger into the belief that it 
was the abode of cheerful contentment ; 
the fire blazed, the invalid watched tlie 
flickering flames, Rauque cut out wooden 
pegs for fastening the linen on the drying 
lines, Madame le Clerc was employed with 
her knitting needles, and Jemima in 
winding the worsted. All at once, a 
sound of heavy feet was heard at the 
outer-door : all lifted up their heads, 
except the man, in whom it appeared to 
escite no attention. Madame le Clero 
and Rauque rose, and the latter went out 
to open the door ; whilst Jemima, letting 
the ball of worsted roll from her lap, anx* 
iously watched to see whether it was 
Susan, or her sisters, or their perfidious 
seducers that had returned. 

It was neither of th^m. Rauque en- 
tered the room preceding two men, who 
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would neither of them have been very 
remarkable alone, but who were remark- 
able from their singular resemblance of 
air, manner, and dress* They were, as 
nearly as possible, of the same age, height, 
and complexion, the latter being extreme^ 
ly dark by nature and become more so by 
exposure to the weather ; the hair of both 
was for the most part gray, a few black 
ones here and there remaining to show 
what it had been ; they wore broad oil- 
skin hats, and were coarsely attired as 
sailors. 

They advanced towards Madame le 
Clerc with a salutation somewhat more 
polished than might have been expected 
from their appearance ; and Jemima, who 
was observing the scene, looked up at her 
to see how she returned it. But she did 
not return it — she was standing like 
a person transfixed, with her face the 
colour of marble, and her eyes glaring on 
the men with an expression that inspired 
even the child with terror. Gradually, 
this fixed and ghastly expression relaxed, 
the usually compressed lips parted, and a 
smile succeeded — ^an unnatural and fearful 
smile, which denoted neither pleasure nor 
I benignity, but which, accompanied as 
it was by the still vengeful glare of the 
eye, and the malignant extensi<m of the 
nostrils, rather resembled the grin of an 
hyena, than a token of satisfaction. 

Both expressions, however, were transi- 
tory ; a moment or two, and the face of 
the hostess had resumed its usual appear- 
ance ; except that it continued, perhaps, 
paler than before, and that a sterner 
resolution than common sat upon the 
brow. She seemed, too, to feel that she 
had not received her guests well ; and she 
endeavoured to make amends for her in- 
hospitality by an extraordinary degree 
of assiduity. She stirred the fire into a 
brighter blaze, drew a bench close to it, and, 
with remarkable alacrity, placed a table 
with refreshments and liquors before 
them ; whilst the men, who seemed nothing 
loath, lost no time in availing themselves 
of the entertainment prepared for them. 

A few words, remarking on the state of 
the weather and the season, formed all 
the discourse that accompanied the meal ; 
but when they had done eating, and filled 



their glasses, the visiters seemed disposed 
for farther communication. 

" Ah," said one of them, "it's singular 
to be dumb and not deaf." 

** Those things arise from illness occasion- 
ally," answered the other ; "sometimes 
from a fever." 

Here Madame le Clerc, who heard what 
they were saying, looked up from her 
knitting, which she had resumed, and 
appeared, by her eyes, to take part in the 
conversation. " Has she been dumb from 
her bii*th?" asked the first man of Rauque, 
who was removing the supper things from 
the table. 

At this question Madame le Clerc touched 
Rauque on the arm, and drew his attention 
to herself before he had time to answer ; 
"Tell them," said she, "that I lost my 
speech in a fright at sea, when I was like 
to be drowned ;" and Rauque did as he 
was desired. 

" That's likely enough," observed one of 
the men to the other. " You know it was 
said Julie le Moine lost hers from the 
fright." 

" No doubt she did, for some time," re- 
plied the other ; " her evidence was given 
in writing. But I think she recovered it ; 
it was only temporary, I fancy. Some- 
body cured her in England, where she went 
to reside with her husband." 

"Well," said the first, "I think we'd 
better proceed to business, and learn what's 
required of us. Doubtless, madam," con- 
tinued he, addressing the hostess, who, 
although she appeared to be engaged with 
her knitting, was lending an attentive ear 
to their discoiirse, "doubtless you have 
been expecting us, and it is needless to say 
who we are, or what has brought us here ?" 

"I presume," answered Madame le Clerc,. 
through Rauque's interpretation, " that I 
see before me the brave foster-brothers of 
Nantes, whose deeds are celebrated along 
the whole coast from Calais to Brest ?•* 

"Precisely," answered one of them ; "we 
are the two Rodolphes of Nantes, at your 
service ; and are here ready to undertake 
any enterprise likely to be beneficial to 
ourselves and our friends.*** 

" You have been wanted here for some 
time," replied Madame le Clerc. "The 
fact is, we want an entire change of tactics, 
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a wholly new organicaiion* Everything's 
known, or at least suspected ; and if it 
wasn't for the dogs, we sliouldn t pass 
twenty louis' worth of lace in a month. 
You must he doubtless sensible of the 
difl[«renc8 yourselves. You must get much 
less to transport than you used?" 

** Trade languishes, certainly," replied 
one of the men, *' and we shall be willing 
to do our utmost to regenerate it. But we 
understood it was for some specific purpose 
you had desired to see us?" 

" It was," replied Madame le Clerc, "one 
I have long desired to accomplish ;" and 
as Rauque interpreted her words, she fixed 
her eyes with a peculiar meaning on the 
two strangers. 

"And what is it?" inquired the men. 

"That," she replied, nodding signifi- 
cantly, " you will learn by and by ; but 
you must receive tlie communication from 
myself. In the meantime, drink, and be 
welcome." 

The visiters were by no means slow to 
accept the invitation ; and appearing con- 
tent to wait her own convenience for the 
explanation she promised, they turned the 
conversation into another channel. 

" This is an awkward affair,** they ob- 
served, " that has just occurred ; and had 
we heard of it before we reached this 
neighbourhood, we should have deferred 
our visit ; for it sets the country on the 
alert^ and makes travelling difficult." 

"What is it?" inquired Madame le 
Clerc. 

"Is it possible you are not aware of 
it?" said they. 

" I have heard of nothing," answered 
she ; " we have had nobody here this 
week. The last was Jacques Menin, 
«ind I expected him again yesterday, but 
he didn't come." 

"Probably prevented by the circum- 
stance we allude to," replied one of the 
visiters. ^^ Listen : it appears there have 
been two men — ^interlopers — not belong- 
ing to us — who have been attempting 
something on a great scale— with a car- 
riage and four---j?rovided with passports 
too — passing fOr foreigners — ^they are, in- 
deed, proved to be English — ^they had 
been to Malines, Brussels, and other places, 
and were on their return, well charged ; 



the whole inside of the carriage, which 
was English built, and therefore the less 
suspected, had a false lining — capitally 
done, they say — never would have been 
discovered; in short, when they passed 
through into Flanders about ten days ago, 
they were taken for persons of the highest 
distinction, as their passports repres«ited, 
— ^it is supposed they transported goods to 
an immense value on that occasion. Well, 
all went well till they got near Lisle on 
their return — ^then fortune changed! — 
about five miles on tlie other side of the 
barrier they met three persons on horse- 
back, a gentleman and latly, followed by 
a groom. The gentleman was the Duke 
de Rochechouart, who, it appears, knew 
them both— one, indeed, had been his own 
servant ; and the other he had become 
acquainted with in some unpleasant trans- 
action — what it was didn't transpire — 
however, the parties recognised each other. 
It appears, that for some reason or other, 
the duke wished to have some communi- 
cation with them, and he desired his groom 
to follow them into the town and observe 
where they put up. Probably they mis- 
undei'stood the manoeuvre, and fancied 
their enterprise was suspected ; however 
that may be, when they perceived that 
the man peraisted in following them, they 
shot him dead on the spot. The duke, 
on hearing the shot, galloped up to see 
what was the matter, and a second pistol 
sti*etched him on the earth beside his 
servant. In short, they were both killed. 
The postilions then turned the horses- 
heads, put them into a gallop, and they 
fled for their lives. A little more, and 
they had reached the frontier; but the 
lady was at their heels — just in time they 
met a troop of cavalry — she cried to them 
to stop the murderers— they did so— they 
were turned back again and brought into 
Lisle, where the lady — ^the duchess, I sup- 
pose she is, gives evidence against them. 
The whole town is in commotion — ^the 
duke was there with his regiment, and 
very much beloved," 

" I know the men perfectly," replied 
Madame le Clerc, who had listened to the 
narration with great interest : ^* they stopt 
here on their way, and the child you see 
there belongs to them ; and, in short, I 
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have goods of value of theirs now in my 
hands, which we want your aid in trans- 
porting across the channel. You shall 
see them by and by. You didn't come 
through Lisle?" 

" No, no," replied one of the Rodolphes ; 
" we never pass through gates when we 
can keep on the outside of them. But 
who are these men? Have you known 
them long?" 

**They have been here two or three 
times before," answered the hostess. " The 
first time I saw them was several years 
ago ; they had then not only passports, 
but a letter of recommendation to the 
authorities, from this very Duke of Roche- 
chouart, whom one of them had found 
means of obliging. They have never at- 
tempted anything but under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and have, hither- 
to, been very successful." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

A DOMICILIARY VISIT. 

On the morning after the appearance of 
the two Rodolphes, as described in the 
last chapter, the quiet of the inhabitants 
of the lowly inn was disturbed at an early 
hour by the arrival of a party of police 
from Lisle, who, entering the house with 
considerable bluster and noise, announced 
that they were come in search of the two 
men who had arrived there on the preced- 
ing evening. 

" They are gone," replied the hostess, 
through the interpretation of Rauque. 
" They departed with the dawn of light." 

" That is not true," replied the chief of 
the party ; " we know that they are still 
on the premises." 

*' You are mistaken," answered Madame 
le Clerc ; " you will not find them here." 

"We'll try, however," returned the 
officer. " Do you remain here," continued 
he to one of his party, ^^ and let no one 
leave the room while we search the house. 
We shall find them concealed somewhere, 
I have no doubt." 

A rigorous search was then instituted ; 
every part of the house was examined ; 



every bed turned down, and looked under ; 
every closet opened ; and the outhouses 
and stables were visited with the same 
strictness ; but the men were not forth- 
coming. In short, the officers were be- 
ginning to be shaken in their convictions^ 
notwithstanding that those who had been 
employed as spies, and had watched the 
men into the house, positively affirmed 
that they had never left it. They re- 
turned to the kitchen, however, without 
having found the slightest trace of the 
persons in question. Rauque was inter- 
rogated, and an attempt was made to 
interrogate Jemima and the invalid in 
the arm-chair. Jemima, they soon found, 
did not understand them ; and as for. 
Monsieur le Clerc, all their efforts were 
vain to rouse his attention sufficiently 
to extract any information from him. 
Though he was very deaf, his ears were 
by no means impervious to sound ; and 
although his organs of speech were in a 
great degree paralysed, and very rarely 
exercised, they would have been yet avail- 
able, if his memory had served him suffi- 
ciently to put a sentence together. But 
it did not ; and neither were his powers 
of attention equal to taking in the scope 
of a question. He would turn his head 
to the speaker, and appear to listen to the 
first word or two, when an effort had been 
made to rouse him ; but before a sentence 
could be completed, the mind had sunk 
again into forgetfulness, the eyes were 
again fixed on the sole object of his at- 
tention, the fire on the heai-th ; and a 
repetition of the experiment, how often 
soever made, invariably led but to the 
same result. 

As for Rauque, he declared he knew 
nothing about the men. He said, " that 
when he went to bed on the preceding 
evening, he left them with Madame le 
Clerc in the kitchen, and that when he 
rose in the morning they were gone." 

" Since this is the case," said the officer, 
" you must accompany us into the tovra, 
to be examined by the magistrates, and 
the hostess must go with us also. For 
this poor invalid, it appears useless to 
disturb him." 

" Tell tliem," said Madame le Clerc to 
Rauque, " that he cannot be left. Where 
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I go, he must go. Who is to feed him, 
and giye him a fixe, and put him to bed ? 
They wouldn't leave a child in the cradle ; 
neither must he be left who is as helpless." 

** But we hare not the means of trans- 
porting him," answered the officer. " He 
can't walk, I suppose ?" 

** If our going is inevitable," said Ma- 
dame le Clerc, you can attach one of your 
horses to the cart that's in the shed ; it will 
serve to take us that far." 

** And this child," said he, ^^ who is she ? 
She must accompany us, too." 

^' She's an English girl," answered Ma- 
dame le Clerc, ^^ left here for a few days 
by some travellers, who will probably 
return shortly in search of her." 

The cart was then drawn from the shed, 
a horse of one of the officers selected to 
draw it, and arrangements were made for 
the departure of the whole party, with the 
exception of two, who were to stay behind 
and watch the house. 

Whilst this was doing, Madame le Clerc, 
who saw there was no alternative and that 
opposition would be vain, busied herself 
in preparing her husband for the journey, 
and also gave Jemima to understand that 
she must accompany them ; and the child, 
who was getting heartily weary of her 
situation, now that Susan and her sisters 
were gone, rejoiced in the prospect of a 
change. 

When all was ready, and they were about 
to leave the house, tjie men asked Rauque 
for something to drink before starting ; 
upon which he proceeded to a small cup- 
board, which opened by a sliding panel in 
the wainscot, where the liquors were kept. 
"That is a place we overlooked," observed 
the officer ; " but it is too small to conceal 
a man." 

" It is," answered another, who was 
putting his head into the cupboard, and 
examining it ; " it's full of bottles — ^ha, ha! 
good brandy — ^no doubt capital ; it's in these 
places one gets it good. But let's see — 
what have we here V and he drew out two 
small knapsacks, with straps attached to 
them, and inscribed with initials ; R. B. 
on one, and R. G. on the other. They 
each contained a blue checked shirt, a 
couple of pairs of stockings, and one or two 
other small articles. 



" Those knapsacks belong to the men 
we're in search of," said the officer to 
Rauque. 

" That may be," answered Rauque. 

** May be T* replied the officer ; "you 
know it is so." 

" I don't say to the contrary," returned 
Rauque. 

" But do you admit that they do 1" per- 
sisted the man. 

" It's extremely possible," returned 
Rauque. 

"But I say it's not only possible but 
true," said the officer. 

" Very likely," answered Rauque. 

" But you won't admit iti" said the 
officer. 

"I don't deny it," said Rauque ; "doubt- 
less you know better than I do." 

At this point of the conversation Madame 
le Clerc, who had been out of the room 
preparing for her departure, returned, and 
was asked if the knapsacks didn't belong 
to the men in question. 

" Undoubtedly," she replied ; " but they 
went away this morning without them ; 
probably intending to return shortly." 

The officers shook their heads incredul- 
ously — ^they even went over the house 
again, and examined it, if possible, more 
closely than before, but with no better 
success ; and finding further delay un- 
availing, they placed Madame le Clerc, 
her husband, Jemima, and Rauque, in the 
cart, and started for Lisle. 

When they arrived there, and were pro- 
duced before the magistrate, there was 
some surprise created at the appearance of 
a second dumb woman ; who was, however, 
easily identified as the real Madame le 
Clerc, both by her own admission, and 
the testimony of others. 

" That other person has been detained 
under an error, then," observed the ma- 
gistrate ; " she must be released immedi- 
ately." 

With respect to the men, Madame le 
Clerc and Rauque, when interrogated, 
persisted in the same account they had 
given before. They admitted freely that 
they were the two Rodolphes of Nantes, 
the notorious foster-brothers, by which 
name they were known all over the king- 
dom ; and she admitted, also, that she had 
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eni|)loyed people to innte Uiem to visit 
ker house. But she affirmed that they 
had left it early in the morning ; and 
Rauque declared that he had neither seen 
nor heard anything of them since he went 
to bed on the preceding evening ; while 
the officers who had been employed to 
watch them, as positively asserted tliat 
they had assuredly never left the premises. 

Being informed that Jemima was an 
English child left at the inn by some tra- 
vellers, who would return and claim her, 
which was either all Madame le Clerc 
knew, or all she chose to say, a person 
was sent for who could speak a little 
English, and she also was interrogated 
about the men ; but her account coincided 
with Rauque's : she had left them in the 
kitchen when she went to bed, and had 
not seen them since. 

"Ask her if it's true that she was left 
at the inn by her friends,*' said the magis- 
trate. 

" Yes,'* answered Jemima, 

*' And do you expect them to return?" 

** Yes,** replied the child, who, forward 
as she was, was both abashed and fright- 
ened at the forms and ceremonies of a 
judicial interrogation ; the more as, not 
comprehending any of the previous in- 
quiry, she did not know what it all meant. 

" What's your name?" said the inter- 
preter. 

" Jemima,** answered she ; which being 
a name entirely unfamiliar to French ears, 
was conceived at once a be a specimen of 
the barbarous and unpronounceable Eng- 
lish surnames. 

As nothing further could be elicited 
with respect to the foster-brothers — about 
whom some information had been received 
which rendered their capture desirable ; 
especially just now, when the death of 
the "Duke de Rochechouart, and the dis- 
covery of the real character of the travel- 
lers in the English barouche, had set the 
world on the alert, and had shaken some 
of the officials in their seats, who expected 
nothing less than a sharp reprimand, if no 
worse, from the higher powers — ^the Le 
Clercs and Rauque were remanded for 
tlie present, and placed in confinement ; 
whilst Jemima, at the recommendation 
of the magistrate, was lodged with a 
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respectable person, to be taken care of 
till her friends claimed her. 

Whilst this scene was acting in the 
court-house, Susan, whose natural philo- 
sophy had enabled her to endure her de- 
tention with more patience than might 
have been expected, all at once found 
herself set*free, and turned into the street 
with as little ceremony as she had been | 
captured, " Go, you are free," being all ■ 
the explanation offered on the subject. 

If she had had the means of expressing 
herself, and had known who to apply to, 
she wouldj before she left the town, have ' 
sought some infoimation about Mabel ; 
but the difficulties that stood in her way, , 
from her ignorance in both respects, and ; 
her impatience to return to the young : 
people at the inn, whom she considered ! 
w^holly under her protection, and whose ■ 
terrors at her absence she easily com- 
preliended, induced her to set forth on 
her way back, the moment she was re- 
leased. Added to which, there was bare- 
ly time for her to perform the journey 
on foot before dark, and she neither liked | 
the thoughts of being benighted on the j 
road, nor of seeking a lodging in the town. 

"When once all this trouble is over, 
and we have got back to Paris or to Eng- , 
land," said she to herself, " I shall easily 
find the means of learning all I want 
about Mabel. I'll go to Mr Simpson, i 
and tell him who I am, and all about it ; • 
and as she must be well known here, no 
doubt he'll be able to discover her.'* And 
staying tlie appetite of her impatience 
and curiosity by this resolution, she start- 
ed on her way back to the inn. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

MR OLLIPHANT RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT 
FROM ISAAC LECKY THE JEW. 

One morning, whilst Mr OlHphant was 
engaged in his office, he was informed 
that a person desired to speak with him 
on particular business ; and on repairing 
to his private room, in obedience to the 
summons, he was surprised to see his old 
acquaintance Isaac Lecky, the Jew. 
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" How now, Mr Lecky," said he ; "do 
you want a little Christian law to settle 
the dif!erence betwixt you and some of 
your tribe? Can't you get on upon the 
old rule of an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth?" 

" Ah, Mr Olliphant, Sir," replied Isaac, 
** we poor Jews are scoifed and scorned ; 
but sometimes we do you Christians good 
service for all that." 

" That's when there V more to be got 
by serving us than cheating us, Isaac," 
answered Mr Olliphant. " But sit down ; 
what's your business now V* And Isaac 
seated himself in his old attitude, with 
his hands tightly packed between his 
knees, which were inclined inwards to 
hold them fast. 

« Well, Mr Olliphant, Sir," said Isaac ; 
** my business regards a bit of parchment, 
that has somehow or other fallen into the 
hands of a friend of mine — ^indeed, I can't 
say that he's much of a friend, either — 
just an acquaintance — a person I know to 
speak to, when we meet at the synagogue." 

"Well, but the parchment!" said Mr 
OUiphant. « What about that 1" 

** Well, Sir, as I was observing," coYi- 
tinned Mr Lecky, " there's a bit of parch- 
ment fallen into his hands that, I take it, 
may contain something of more value than 
the skin — at least,if the right parties could 
get hold of it." 

"What is it?— a deed?" inquired the 
lawyer. 

" It is a deed," answered Isaac. 

"What sort of a deed? a settlement? 
a will?" • 

« It's a will," said the Jew. 

" Probably some old copy of a will of 
no value," said Mr Olliphant. 

"It's attested," said Isaac ; "signed 
and witnessed in due form." 

" Still it may have been but a duplicate 
copy," said Mr Olliphant. " What makes 
you think it's of value ?" 

" I have my own reasons for thinking 
that," €inswered the Jew. 

" I should like to hear them," said Mr 
Olliphant. 

" Well, Sir," said Isaac, "the truth is, 
that a person has been inquiring for it.'* 

"The right owner?" asked Mr Olli- 
phant. 



" The person that brought it to me— 
that is to my friend — but not the right 
owner, I'm certain." 

"How then? — ^was the will left in 
pledge?" inquired the lawyer. 

" No," answered Isaac ; *^ it was found 
in the breast-pocket of a coat, that was 
pledged some years ago, with several other 
things which have never been redeemed." 

"And now the will's inquired for?" 

" Exactly," replied Mr Lecky. 

" And why don't you give it up V said 
the lawyer. 

"It's not me," answered the Jew ; " it's 
my friend." 

"Well, why don't your friend give it up ? 
There can be no difficulty in ascertaining 
to whom it belongs," said Mr Olliphant. 

"None in the world," replied Isaac. 
" But you know, Sir, a thing of that sort, 
that's of value, can't be expected to be let 
slip for nothing, particularly, when it turns 
up in this here sort of way, years after- 
wards, when everybody must naturally 
have concluded it was lost and gone, pai 
recovery." 

" Then you want me to treat with the 
parties that the deed belongs to," said Mr 
Olliphant ; " in short, to negotiate between 
them and you, and get a price for you ? Is 
that it?" 

"Something of that sort," answered 
Isaac. 

"Humph! "said Mr Olliphant. "That's 
business very much out of my line. At 
the same time, if this document Is really 
of value to somebody who has been de- 
frauded of it, it should be restored one 
way or another. But, in the first place, 
I must see it ; I must judge of its value 
and authenticity ; and learn who the 
parties are to whom restitution is to be 
made. Have you it with you?" 

"You know. Sir," said Lecky, "the 
will is not mine — I'm only acting for 
another person, and I must either return 
the parchment or the price of it to my 
friend." 

"Very well," said Mr Olliphant ; "all 
I can say is, that if the deed proves to be 
of value, I'U endeavour to obtain a suit- 
able reward for the produce of it. But 
unless you'll trust it in my hande^ it's 
useless prolonging this interview, as we're 
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both losing our tune ;" and Mr OUiphant 
rose Impatiently from his seat. 

^^ Here it is, Sir ; here it is," said Isaac, 
who was a timid man, and began to fear 
he had exhausted the lawyer s forbearance. 
*' You see, Sir," said he, still holding it 
folded as it was — ^^ there are marks upon 
it — sttuns. Sir, of blood— of bloody fingers, 
I remember the business well enough — ^it 
was thought to be a put-up a£Fair betwixt 
the footman and the dairy-maid — ^you 
remember it. Sir ? Wentworth — Mr 
Wentworth of Oakfield, the great wine- 
merchant ? " 

" Good God r exclaimed Mr OUiphant, 
as he examined the document ; ^' who did 
you get this from, Mr Lecky V* 

" From a woman," answered Mr Lecky, 
who, in the excitement of the moment, 
here dropped his friend out of the trans- 
action* Most likely the dairy-maid her- 
self — ^a pretty creature, a very pretty crea- 
ture indeed she was when she used to come 
first to my house — that's now perhaps 
seven or eight years ago. She'd a child, 
too, as pretty as herself — but I fancy the 
man, whoever he was — ^the footman pro- 
bably — ^that was concerned with her, left 
her ; for she fell into great distress, and 
stript herself, little by little, of everything. 
Amongst the rest, there came a box of 
mens clothes; I sold them all but one 
coat, but that I never could get off — ^it 
was stained, very much stained and spot- 
ted ; it often struck me it was blood, and 
now I don't doubt it. I don't know how 
it was I overlooked that pocket, for we 
always examine the pockets — but it was 
concealed in the breast, which was padded, 
and it wasn't easy to feel there was any- 
thing there. However, lately she came 
back — ^for I hav'n't seen anything of her 
for some years — ^but she came back to 
inquire for the parchment ; but I told her 
I knew nothing of it, and that the things 
were all sold — ^and, indeed I thought they 
were, for I had clean forgotten the coat, 
which had been thrown aside as unsale- 
able. But some time afterwards, a poor 
creature, one of our own people, came to 
me for assistance — he was starving, and 
had no clothes to his back ; and as I was 
looking about to see if there was anything 
I could spare, what should I light on but 



this here coat. So as Fd had it so long, 
I thought it wasn't wronging myself nor 
my daughter, to clothe him in it ; for, 
indeed, the moths were getting into it, 
and there was more like to be loss in 
keeping it than in giving it away. But 
whilst I was pointing out to him what a 
comfortable thing it was, and how warm 
it would keep him across the breast, all 
padded as it was, I thought I felt some- 
thing that made me look a little closer, 
and what should I find but the pocket, 
and this here deed in it." 

" And has the woman "returned to make 
any further inquiries?" asked Mr OUi- 
phant. 

"No," replied Isaac. "I have never 
seen her since." 

" But doubtless you know where to find 
her," said Mr OUiphant. 

" Why, no," answered Isaac, after a little 
consideration ; " I don't think I do, and I 
don't expect to see her again. In short, to 
say the truth, I wonder at her risking the 
thing at all ; for if I'd found the will before 
she came, it might have led to her detection. 
I might have stopt her, you know." 

" Distress, I suppose, drove her to it," 
replied the lawyer. " People wUl do any- 
thing for bread. But we must find her 
out, Mr Lecky ; and I think it wUl be 
worth your while to help us." 

"And the wiUI" said Isaac, anxiousl}'. 

" I wiU undertake to say that you shaU 
be fairly rewarded," returned Mr OUi- 
phant ; " but, in the meantime, you must 
trust to my word, and leave it with me. 
Moreover, it is desirable that the thing 
should be kept as private as possible, till 
we see our way. Don't mention the cir- 
cumstance to anybody." 

" Except to my friend — my principal," 
said Isaac, who just then recollected him. 

" Oh ! your friend, of course, is an ex- 
ception," said Mr OUiphant, laughing, as 
he saw him to the door. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

MR SIMPSON AND THE LAWYER PAY A VISIT TO 
OAKFIELD. 

When Isaac Lecky said that he did not 
know where the woman was to be found 
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who had pledged the articles amongst 
which the will was found, he happened 
to speak the truth. He neither knew 
her residence nor her name, and thus the 
progress of the investigation, which Mr 
OUiphant was eager to prosecute, was 
arrested. Isaac did not douht that she 
was the dairy*maid who had eloped with 
the footman ; and Mr OUiphant and Mr 
Simpson, to whom the affair was com- 
municated, entertained the same opinion. 

However, the recovery of the will was 
in itself important. There could be no 
doubt of its authenticity ; it had been 
drawn up in Mr Olliphant's office, and 
sent down, with a duplicate, to Oakiield, 
to be attested. The signatures of Mr 
Wentworth and the witnesses were attach- 
ed to it ; and from the stains of blood that 
appeared on it, the probability was, that 
Mr Wentworth' had had it with him on 
his last fatal journey, and that it had been 
taken from the portfolio which was found 
open and rifled after his death. What 
had become of the other copy, which the 
same witnesses affirmed had also been 
signed and attested, yet remained a mystery. 

As Mr Gaveston*s situation in regard to 
the property was entirely changed by the 
recovery of this document, by which the 
bulk of it was vested in trustees for the 
use of his wife, and as Harry Leeson's 
right to his legacy was also established by 
it, as well as the claim of the servants and 
others to various small sums which Mr 
Wentworth had bequeathed to them, it 
became necessary to communicate the 
event to that gentleman without delay ; 
and for this purpose Mr Simpson and Mr 
OUiphant resolved to make a visit to 
Oakfield. " I can be of no use, I believe, " 
said Mr Simpson ; " but it's a good while 
since I was there, and I should Uke to see 
what's going on, and how he receives the 
intelligence." 

" Not very gratefully, you may be as- 
sured," returned Mr OUiphant. " It wiU 
diminish his importance a good deal, and 
he won t like that, now that he's such a 
great man in the county." 

" It's curious how, in some respects, his 
character appears to be changed," observ- 
ed Mr Simpson. " It's true, he was always 
eager for money ; but formerly it was to 



squander it at the gaming-table, or with a 
parcel of blackguards on the turf ; but 
now aU that sort of thing's given up, and 
his whole ambition seems to be to acquire 
influence, and to domineer over everybody 
about him." 

" Which he does with a vengeance, I 
understand," rejoined Mr OUiphant. "I'm 
told that his behaviour on the bench, 
since he has been a magistrate, is quite 
unbearable ; insomuch, that two or three 
gentlemen who were in the commission, 
have resigned, because they wouldn't act 
with him." 

" I don't wonder at it, I'm sure," replied 
Mr Simpson, ** from the account I heard 
from old Jeremy, who came up to town 
lately, to settle some affairs on the death 
of his wife. But the great offence he has 
given, appears to be about the new road ; 
and it's curious how he seems to have got 
the better of them all. He actuaUy stood 
alone in his opinion ; everybody but him- 
self were perfectly agreed as to the direc- 
tion it should take ; and Mr Franklin, 
who was anxious to keep it off a little 
estate he has lying in the line, thought the 
thing secure ; but whether out of enmity 
to him, because he had interfered between 
him and his wife — Franklin says he's sure 
it's that — ^but whatever it was, he set to 
work to oppose them all ; and, faith ! he 
carried the day, and the road has been cut 
right through Franklin's property." 

"It's singular," said Mr OUiphant, 
" that Mrs Gaveston should have attached 
herself to a man of such a character. One 
would think it impossible, seeing so much 
of him as she did, that she should not have 
found him out before she married him." 

" He spared no pains to deceive her, " 
replied Mr Simpson. " And although they 
were cousins, and had known each other 
from childhood, yet they were never long 
together at a time. Then, it must be ad- 
mitted, he had considerable powers of en- 
tertaining ; and he excelled in all those 
sports and exercises which show a man to 
advantage and attract the attention of 
women. He deceived me for a long time ; 
and Mr Wentworth for longer. But he, 
poor man, had begun to dislike him very 
much before he died ; and I had found 
him out a good deal earlier." 
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**Well, this bit of parchment, as my 
friend Isaac calls it, will take the shine 
out of him, I fancy," said Mr OUiphant, 
"and will make poor Mrs Gaveston inde- 
pendent and comfortable. And as for 
that little fellow, if we could find him — ** 

"He'll turn up some day," answered 
Mr Simpson. " You know that Mrs Gave- 
ston received a letter from him soon after 
he went, assuring her he was in a fair way 
of doing well ; and it's extremely possible 
he may have written others, which being 
addressed to Oakfield, now she's no longer 
there, would naturally fall into Gaveston s 
hands, and never be heard of more," 

The two gentlemen, on reachingOakfield, 
were informed that Mr Gaveston was at 
that moment engaged in the library with 
a person on business, and were therefore 
shown into the breakfast-room adjoining, 
and requested to wait till he was at leisure. 

The rooms were divided by folding doors, 
which were closed but not latched ; and 
consequeniiy the travellers, who were stand- 
ing silently contemplating a picture of 
their old friend that hung over the chim- 
ney-piece, found themselves involuntary 
confidants of the conversation that was 
going on in the next apartment. The first 
words that reuched their ears were, " That 
damned road !" upon which their eyes met, 
and a significant smile was exchanged be- 
tween them, for it was the voice of Mr 
Gaveston that gave utterance to them. 

" But you know, Sir, it was your own 
will,'* replied the otiier person. ** You in- 
sisted the road should take that direction. 
I always told you from the first that it wasn't 
the best line ; but you wouldn't listen." 

" But you never told me you were going 
to take it through Maningtree," said Mr 
Gaveston. "Why didn't you tell me that T 

" It followed of course, Sir ; there was 
no other way of doing it, provided we took 
your line," replied the other. "If you 
would only have looked at the plana I 
sketched, you'd have seen it yourself; but 
you wouldn't, you know. Sir; you said 
you were resolved it should go through 
Peach Mill, and no other way." 

"Damnation!" muttered Mr Gaveston. 
"Well, but, Borthwick, can't you turn it 
a little to the right or the left, and keep 
clear of that place ? " 



"What place, Sir?" said Borthwick; 
"Maningtree?" 

** No, no, not Maningtree ; you say that's 
impossible." 

"Impossible! — ^to be sure, Sir; why 
we're within a mile of it now.** 

** Well, but that house— those grounds, 
I mean ; can't you clear them?" 

" What, the old Manor House, Sir ? " 

"Ay, ay," said Mr Gaveston, impa- 
tiently ; " the old Manor House or any- 
thing else you like to call it. " 

"Lord, Sir," said Borthwick, "what 
would be the use of sparing that ? Why 
it's just a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
and the people are glad enough to get rid 
of it from before their eyes, particularly 
the inn ; it's just an eye-sore to them and 
their customers. If it's not taken down, 
it'll tumble down ; for there's never been 
five shillings laid out in repairs these thirty 
years, nor ever will again ; for since that 
aflREiir of Mr Wentworth's, you know. Sir, i 
it's never even been used for travellers, 
as it was before." 

" Well, Sir, but if I wish it spared? " said 
Mr Gaveston, fiercely. i 

"But it's too late. Sir," replied Borthwick. 
" The bargain's made with the agents for 
the property, and glad enough they were 
to strike it ; and so will the principal, for 
he never looked to get sixpence an aci'e 
for it; and we've given a pretty round 
sum — ^more than it's worth, in my opinion. 
But that's no business of mine." 

"But it is of mine, Sir," replied Mr 
Gaveston, arrogantly. " It's my business 
to see that the public money's not thrpwn 
away, and improperly squandered ; and I 
won't agree to the bargain. I won t stand 
to it. Sir. As one of the trustees of the 
roads, and as a magistrate for the county, 
I've a right to object, and I will object. 
Pray, Sir, why wasn't I consulted, before 
such a prodigal arrangement was made ?" 

" Lord, Sir, you were present, you know, 
when the gross sums for the difibren testates 
was voted ; but you never objected to the 
amount, nor inquired into the particulars, 
except about the compensation for Peach 
Mill, to Mr Franklin. Certainly you did 
object to that, I remember, and said it was 
too high ; and you got a thousand pounds 
knocked ofi^. And this other business was 
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settled the same day, Sir ; but I believe 
you were so much engaged about Peach 
Mill, that yon didn't attend to the rest." 

Here a pause of some minutes ensued. 
Mr Graveston was forced into the convic- 
tion, that if the thing he objected to had 
become inevitable, or nearly so, he had 
nobody to blame but himself, which form- 
ed a very considerable aggravation of his 
annoyance; and he was raigaged in think- 
ing if there were no possible expedient left 
by which the error he had committed might 
be remedied. 

^* There's nobody in the line that ooUld 
be brought to object, Borthwick, b there T 

" Not one, &r,'* answered Borthwick. 
**Nobody ever did object ; that is, none of 
the lan^ords nor proprietors that we pro- 
posed to cut through, except Mr Franklin. 
All the rest found their account in it too 
well ; but it was a heavy loss to him, no 
doubt, and a disappointment, too. But 
we've been through Peach Mill these six 
months, so it's too late for him to object 
now." 

" But suppose the proprietor won't ra- 
tify ? " said Mr Gaveston. 

" Well, Sir, if he wouldn't," answered 
Borthwick, ^* that might cause a good deal 
of trouble and deli^, certainly ; and we 
might be obliged to turn the road a bit 
aside ; but it would be a pity, a great pity ! 
It wimld spoil the line altogether ; for it 
cuts as straight as an arrow through them 
Remorden grounds." 

" Damn the line \ " said Mr Gaveston. 
^^ But if the proprietor objected to ratify, 
there's time enough yet to turn it, is there 
not?" 

^' You must be quick about it, Sir," an- 
swered Borthwick ; '' there's not a day to 
lose. Indeed, if it hadn't been tiiiat he's 
abroad, we should have been at work there 
now, pulHng down the house. For some 
time the agents couldn't ferret him out ; 
and at last when they did, they found he'd 
just started for the continent. But they've 
sent after him, and it's likely the thing 
won't hang on hand, for the money '11 be 
welcome enough. They say he'd run 
through everything he had at the end of 
the &rat two years, and has been livixig on 
his wits ever since." 

'' Who are the agents ? " said Mr Gave- 



ston. " Their names are Wright and Grey- 
ling, Sir, I bdieve," replied Borthwick ; 
'^but the solicitor that acts for them is 
called Glassford, and he lives in the Temple. 
He'd be the proper person to apply to, I 
should think." 

•* I believe he would," replied Mr Grave- 
ston, musingly; "but,perhap8,Borthwick, 
yon could get the address of this Mr Re- 
morden ; you say he^s on the continenty 
.but that's a large field. The thing is, to 
know the spot, the exact spot, or one 
may lose a great deal of time." 

"I'll try and find out» Sir, if you wish 
it," said Borthwick. 

** Do, Borthwick, and lose no time," re- 
turned Mr Gaveston ; "and let me know 
the moment you hear." 

" I will. Sir," said Borthwick, taking his 
leave. 

"Good morning, Borthwick," said Mr 
Gaveston, in a friendly tone ; " and, Borth- 
wick, you'll hang back a little— 4on't put 
on too many men ; and you needn't get 
the stones brought up so fast, you know. 
Give us a little time to look about us. 
There's no hun-y; none in the worid. 
The longer the road's making the better 
for the poor people that are at work on it. 
It '11 be a bad day for them when they lay 
the last stone." 

"It will. Sir," said Borthwick, "no doubt, 

ar." 

"So, Borthwick, don't hurry, take it 
easy. By the by, that bit of land you 
wanted — I think it's about an acre and a 
half?" 

"Just about, Sir," answered Borthwick. 

" Well, I think we shall be able to come 
to an agreement ; I have been considering 
about it — ^but we'll speak of that another 
time. Good morning, Borthwick." 



CHAPTER L. 

WHICH CONTAINS THB RESULT OP THE VISIT TO 
OAKFIELD, AND THE DEPARTURE THENCE OP 
MR SIMPSON AND THE LAWYER. 

Mr Bobthwick having made his exit im- 
mediately into the hall, without passing 
through the breakfast-room, Mr Graveston 
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arose, and not knowing any one was there, 
threw open the folding dooins, in order to 
extend the space in whidi he was ahout to 
walk himself down a litUe ; for like many 
other people, when he was vexed or ex- 
cited, or wanted to collect his ideas, or 
calm his mind, he found exercise a great 
assistant in the operation. But what he 
saw, when he opened the dooi*s, did hy no 
means tend to arrange his ideas or augment 
his placidity. He saw the two men, whom, 
of all others in the world, he moi^ feared 
and hated ; for he knew they despised him, 
and yet he did not dare to show his re- 
j sentment. He could not but be aware 
that there were many who held no better 
opinion of him than they did ; and he was 
on ill terms with a great proportion of his 
neighbours, for his arrogance and irrita- 
bility were almost unbearable ; but then 
he eased his mind by thwarting their plans, 
opposing their opinions, and showing them 
as much contempt and insolence as one 
gentleman dare show another without 
the risk of getting his brains blown out 
for his impertinence. But somehow or 
other he never could feel at his ease, nor 
give way to his natural temper in the 
presence of these two men . They had been 
Mr Wentworth's most intimate and at- 
tached friends, they had been mixed up 
with all his afiairs, tiiey were the defenders 
of his daughter, and ready to be the pro- 
tectors of his nephew. He knew that 
they were still as eager as ever to discover 
the truth, and to penetrate the mystery 
that hung over the fatal night at IJie old 
Manor House ; and he was aware that if 
even a link was found to guide them, they 
would never let it go till they had follow- 
ed out the whole chain : and as the lawyer 
was shrewd, and Mr Simpson was wealthy, 
they were extremely likely to succeed. 
In short, nothing but the disappearance of 
Andrew and Mabel, which fixed suspicion 
on them till it had grown into a certainty, 
had prevented the most active investiga- 
tions on the part of the two gentlemen in 
question. But, beguiled by that circum- 
stance, they had directed all their exertions 
to the discovery of Andrew and his sup- 
posed paramour, instead of to the ascer- 
taining whether they were actually the 
guilty parties or not. But the moment 



might come that should start them In 
a new direction, and who should say 
what might follow? Then, they had 
outwitted him ; they had taken advantage 
of his fears, without even knowing the 
power of the weapon they were wielding, 
to wrest from him one half of the lucrative 
business in the city. He had since found 
out Mr Simpson s motive, and seen through 
the manoeuvre, which he did not doubt 
the lawyer was at the bottom of ; he was 
aware it was not for his own profit he had 
worked ; but that, distrusting him, he had 
done it for the sake of the daughter and 
nephew of his friend and benefactor ; but 
he did not like him the better for that, 
but the worse. Such men are to be feared, 
for they are untractable. Altogether, there 
were no two men whom he less desired to 
see at Oakfield, or anywhere else indeed, 
more especially in a moment of irritation 
and embarrassment, like the present ; and 
certainly there were none whom he would 
have less desired to make the confidants 
of his conversation with Borthwick ; and 
yet the probability was that they had 
heard a great part of it, if not aU ; how 
much, he could not judge, for he did not 
know howlong they might have been there. 

Under all these circumstances, it may 
be conceived that the surprise was not an 
agreeable one, and that the first involun- 
tary expression which passed over his face, 
denoted anything but pleasure. But he 
** called up a look " as quickly as he could, 
and threw the blame of the first on his 
astonishment at so unexpected a rencontre 
in his breakfast-room, and on his not in- 
stantly recognising who his visiters were. 

" Have you been long here 1 " said he. 

" Nearly half an hour, I dare say," re- 
plied Mr Olliphant, who felt a particular 
gratification in annoying him ; ^'but hear- 
ing you so earnest in conversation, we 
wouldn't interrupt you, of course." 

"It's that d d road," replied Mr 

Gaveston. "There's always something 
going wrong with it ; and I've more trou- 
ble about it than enough. I find, because 
I didn't happen to be in the way to attend 
to it, they have been squandering the 
public money in a sharoefal way— giving 
five thousand pounds for an estate not 
worth two, when by turning the road only 
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a few hundred jards to the left, they 
might hare cleared it altogether, merely 
cuttii^ throvgh two or three imall f arms^ 
where the people raust have taken what 
they could getr" 

** They must have been fah-ly compen- 
sated," said Mr Olliphanl, '^whether their 
farms were small or large ; and probably 
the two or three small farms woidd have 
cost more ta bay up than the single estate, 
because usuaUy each proprietor takes care 
to ask something more than his property 
is really worth ; and amongst them you 
might hare found some extremely unrea- 
sonable. Besides, what's a tliousand or 
two of pounds in making a road of such 
importance as the one in question. Surely 
you wouldn't turn it out of it&line ibr such 
j a consideratbn as tlmt ! " 
j " Why, not if it were detrimental, cer- 
tainly," replied Mr Gaveston ; " but in my 
opinion, it wouldn't injure the line a bit 
to give it a little bend at that particular 
spot." 

'^ And as for that cursed oM place," eon- 
! tinned Mr Olliphant, ^* nothing in the 
world would give me greater satisfaction 
than to have it razed off the face of the 
earth. I'd have had the house pulled 
down, and the grounds ploughed up the 
very next day, if I had had my will." 

" Would you ? " said Mr Gaveston, hang- 
ing his head a little on one side, and en- 
I deavouring to look sentimental ; ** well I 
' own I entertain a different feeling. I 
I woiddn't have tlie place disturbed, but 
rather let it stand as a memorial — '* 

"Of a d— d, coldblooded, rascally 
murder, of one of the best men that the 
Almighty ever turned out of his hands ! " 
exclaimed Mr Olliphant, with vehemence. 
" God 1 a man must have a singular taste 
in memorials, who would wish to spare the 
place on that account." 

"But come into the library and sit 
down," said Gaveston, "whilst I desire 
Mitchell to bring some refreshments;" 
and he left the room hastily, in order to get 
the opportunity of gulping down a little 
of his vexation, and also that he might 
vent some of it on the unlucky Mitchell 
for having shown the two gentlemen into 
the breakfast-room, instead of the draw- 
ing-room, which would have placed them 



beyond the hearing of his private conver-' 
sation with Borthwick* 

" When did you leave town ? " said he, 
as he reentered the room ; " you have had 
charming weather for the journey." 

"We have," replied Mr Simpson,." which 
induced us not to hurry ; so we drove down 
quite leisorely, and have been three days 
OB the road. This is CHliphant's idle time, 
and he wanted a little country air." 

"Nothing like it," answered Mr Gave- 
ston, somewhat relieved by their lasi 
speech ; for he had been wondering what 
could have procured him the honour of 
this unexpected visit, a curiosity that was 
not unaccompanied by anxiety ; and he 
was glad to find that it was nothing but 
the desire of recreation that had broaghi 
the gentlemen from London. But they 
were only deferring the communication 
they had to make till Mitchell had cleared 
away the refreshments ; and therefore, 
without hinting a word of it, they turned 
the conversation on general topics, whilst 
they were discussing the luncheon. 

"What do you say to a walk over the 
grounds?" said Mr Gaveston, who affected 
as much hospitality as he could contrive 
to throw into a voice and manner which 
indulgence and irritation had rendered 
rather indocile; "it will give you an 
appetite for your dinner." 

" We shall have time for a walk, I daie 
say," replied Mr Olliphant ; " but before 
we move, we've a Httle business to talk 
over with you, if you'll give us leave." 

" Assuredly," said Mr Gaveston, reseat- 
ing liimself, with an uneasy air ; " we can 
discuss the business, and have a walk, 
too, before dinner." 

"Hem!" said Mr Olliphant, clearing 
his throat, as he settled himself in his 
chair. " You know one of the circum- 
stances connected with our lamented 
friend's death, that has always created the 
greatest surprise and curiosity, was the 
disappearance of the will." 

"Or rather that no will was found,'* 
said Gaveston. 

"Disappearance ! " reiterated the lawyer 
in a decided tone ; " disappearance of a 
thing which was known to have existed 
— known not only to me, but to others." 

" Well," said Gaveston, in the tone of 
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a m^n who gives way without being con- 
vinced. ** As you please. But go on." 

"And not only one copy, but two," 
continued Mr Olliphant; ''which made 
the circumstance the more remarkable, 
as it left no room for attributing the loss 
to accident." 

•*Well !" said Mr Graveston, with some 
impatience. 

"And therefore," added the lawyer, 
"I had the less hope of ever recovering the 
lost documents ; as I naturally concluded 
that whatever motive had occasioned 
the theft, would also occasion their de- 
struction." 

** No doubt," answered Gaveston, whose 
countenance was every moment getting 
more and more beyond his control. 

"However, strange to say," pursued 
Mr OUiphan^ " that does not appear to 
be the case ; for at this present moment 
I've got the will in my pocket ;" and he 
clapped his hand to his side with a de- 
cision that denoted not only his satisfac- 
tion at finding it, but his assurance of its 
validity. 

Mr Gaveston attempted a smile of in- 
credulity, but it was a failure ; the lips 
trembled, and his features, drawn from 
their natural position by the struggle be- 
tween their own will and the power he 
was endeavouring to exert over them, 
gave a hideous expression to the face. 

** Nothing was ever more true, I assure 
you," replied Mr Olliphant, in answer to 
the doubt he perceived Mr Gaveston 
wished to insinuate. "And alas!" he 
added, as he drew it fiom his pocket, and 
presented it to the horror-struck eyes of 
the wretched man before him ; " alas ! it 
bears but too melancholy marks of its 
authenticity — ^the bloody fingers of the 
murderer bear witness for it !" 

Mr Gaveston, apparently too much 
amazed and bewildered to know what he 
was doing, involuntarily held out his 
hand to take it; but Mr OUiphant^ 
feigning not to observe the movement, 
still grasped it tightly. It might be an 
excess of caution ; but there was a fire in 
the room, and there is no accounting for 
the impulses of a desperate man. 

" The provisions of the will," pursued 
the lawyer, "I have before acquainted 



you with. They cotrespond exactly with 
the rough draught I showed you after Mr 
Wentworth's death ; and, in short, were 
framed upon it — ^for after I had taken his 
instructions,! threwthem upon paper, and 
submitted the sketch to him, before I fill- 
ed it up with all the requisite formalities. " 

" Gentlemen," said Mr Gaveston, mak- 
ing a strong effort to recall his scattered 
spirits, and as he spoke, he rose hastily, 
and walked across the room, in order to 
escape from the close inspection he feli 
himself under as he sat : " this is a very 
extraordinary communication — ^very ex- 
traordinary, indeed — ^and you cannot be 
surprised at my being rather shaken by 
it — it's a thing no man could hear without 
some degree of agitation, however strong 
his nerves might be — and it's not a trifie 
that shakes mine, I assure you. But are 
you really satisfied — are yov really certain 
of what you affirm ? " 

"So certain," replied Mr Olliphant, 
" that m give you leave to try the au- 
thenticity of this deed," — and be clapt his 
hand upon it with the most determined 
air of conviction— " in every court of 
judicature in the three kingdoms ; and 
more than that, I '11 stake my whole for- 
tune on the result." 

" And so would I," added Mr ^mpson, 
quietly, but firmly. 

"Oh!" said Mr Gaveston, and there 
was an evident faltering of the voice; "I 
— I don't mean to dispute — I have no 
desire to — ^to question — ^if you are convin- 
ced — I certainlyshall submit — ^there's no 
necessity for trying the thing before any 
court whatsoever, but the court of our 
own consciences, gentlemen." 

"Any other appeal would be useless^ 
certainly," replied Mr Olliphant, who as 
well as Mr Simpson, was perfectly amazed 
at this submisnve acquiescence, for they 
had both come prepared to encounter a 
storm of passion, a resolute denial of all 
belief in the authenticity of the will, and, 
in short, a regular declaration of war. 

It was singular that the question that 
would naturally have first presented itself, 
and which, either to a person interested 
or uninterested in the result, would have 
most excited curiosity, Mr Ghiveston fore- 
bore to ask. He did not say, " How was it 
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RcoTBTed ?" but MrOiliphant volunteered 
the information. 

** You must be naturally curious to 
know/' said he, ^ by what accident the 
thing has turned up, after so many years, 
and when, dee^iring of success, we had 
long ceased all inquiry. But it's singular 
how documents of tikis sort do surrive, 
and come to light when they're least 
looked for. Old Time's a great redresser 
of wrongs, and works out many a good 
cause and establishes many a right, in his 
own quiet way, where our most strenuous 
endeavours have failed. The way we got 
this b odd enough. There's a certain Jew, 
a pawnbroker, that lives in the neighboui^ 
hood of St Martin 8 Lane, by name Isaac 
Lecky. A woman with whom he formerly 
had dealings, went to him lately to inquire 
if, amongst certain articles pledged some 
years since, and never redeemed, he had 
I found a will. Isaac said he had not, and 
that the things had all been sold long since. 
However, not long afterwards, in looking 
I over his stores, what should he stumble 
I upon but a coat, which he remembered to 
have got from her, and which, being much 
stained— with blood, he thinks — ^had been 
found unsaleable, and thrown aside. The 
worthy Jew, of course, according to the 
maxims of his tribe, began to reckon what 
might be made of the accident ; and as I 
had had occasion to see him formerly 
about some little matters, who diould he 
fix on but me to bring the will to, with 
the view of engaging me to make a bar- 
gain for him with the persons to be bene- 
fited by his discovery." 

During this communication, Mr Gave- 
ston stood at the window with his back 
to the gentlemen, and more than once, as 
it proceeded, he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. 

"And the woman?" he gasped out; 
•* what became of her?" 

"Oh! the woman," replied Mr OUi- 
phant, "he could give no account of. 
He neither knew her name nor her ad- 
dress ; but for my own part, I have little 
doubt of its being Mabel, the dairy-maid. 
He describes her as young and pretty, and 
says that she had with her a little girl, 
as pretty as herself. However, I have 
set him to ferret her out, and prombed 



to reward him well if he succeeds ; so 
that in all probability, we shall soon come 
at the truth of the whole affair. In the 
meantime, with respect to the will — ^" 

" Oh, with respect to the will,** inter- 
rupted Mr Gaveston, " there lieed be no 
trouble, no dispute — ^none in the world. 
I shall not oppose anything that b right, 
you may rely on it." 

The two friends looked at each other 
with amazement. Tlie man so violent, so 
obstinate^ so selfish, and, as they believed, 
so unprincipled, seemed all at once sub- 
dued, complying, disinterested and just. 
They could scarcely credit their eai-s or 
their understandings. Mr Simpson, na- 
turally benevolent and forgiving, began 
to feel his heart softening towards the 
being he had long despised and detested. 
But the lawyer, a man of sterner stuff 
and shrewder discernment, and whom 
much intercourse with the world had made 
intimately acquainted with human nature, 
saw something in this apparently sudden 
change of character that perplexed him. 
He had looked for the most pertinacious 
incredulity, the most vigorous opposition ; 
and even if the thorough conviction of 
their inefficacy could be supposed to induce 
their forbearance, at the best, a submis- 
sion to inevitable necessity, deformed by an 
exliibition of the worst passions, was the 
most favourable result he expect«d. 

Strange thoughts crept into hb mind 
— ^a chilling of the heart he had never 
felt before, made him shudder to the very 
marrow in his bones. He sat gazing at 
the profile of the man that stood at the 
window, as he might have gazed if a being 
of another world had suddenly presented 
itself before him. There was a dead si- 
lence : Mr Gaveston j^& the eye that was 
upon him, and was trsmsfixed to the spot. 
Mr Simpson cleared his throat, and tried 
to speak ; but he was awed by tiie bearing 
of his companiims, and could find nothing 
to say. 

Thb sort of paralyzation of the party 
lasted some minutes, and might have last- 
ed longer; for Mr Gaveston could not 
move, and Mr Olliphant had sunk into 
such a state of abstraction, that he was 
unconscious of the lapse of time. At 
length Mr Simpson made a desperate 
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efFort to shake off the petrifaction that he 
felt was beginning to be infectious; he 
pushed back his chair, and rising, said, 
« Well, gentlemen, shall we walk ? *' 

Mr Gaveston turned round ; his cheeks 
and lips were of an ashy whiteness ; his 
mouth was contracted ; the whole face 
drawn, as if he had actually suffered from a 
stroke of paralysis: he walked forward with 
an infirm step, and appeared to be looking 
about for his hat. Mr OlHphant rose too, 
but he moved like a man in a dream. 

'^ Our hats are in the other room, I be- 
lieve," said Mr Simpson ; and he walked 
forwards to fetch them, followed by Mr 
Olliphant. 

When they had passed through the 
doors, Mr Gaveston stopped short in the 
centre of the room, clapped his hand to 
' his forehead, and held it there for a mo- 
I ment vnth a forcible pressure, whilst he 
divided his pallid lips, and clenched his 
teeth, till his face assumed an expression 
perfectly demoniacal. Then, as if the 
boiling agony within was somewhat re* 
lieved by the energy he had wasted, he 
made a strong efFort to recall himself : and 
as the gentlemen were returning into the 
room with their hats in their hands, he 
threw open the door, and preceded them 
into the hall, where his own was lying, 
and from thence stepped out on the lawn. 
They followed ; and seldom perhaps have 
three people commenced a walk, avowedly 
of recreation, under more singular cir- 
cumstances. 

It may easily be conceived that, with 
all the effoi-ts Mr Gaveston could make — 
and he .made most vigorous ones — ^the con- 
versation was not very lively. As they 
walked through the gardens, he tried 
horticulture ; and as they walked through 
the fields, he tried agriculture ; and when 
they got into the road, as roads were not 
exactly in the present state of affairs desir- 
able subjects, he fell upon politics and the 
state of the country. But bemdes that Mr 
Simpson was profoundly ignorant of the 
two first, and not very well versed in the 
last, ha was so struck by the singular 
bearing of Mr OUiphant, so unlike the 
cheerful, loquacious, but at the same time 
firm and decided manner of the free-heart- 
ed, honest, and proeperoufi lawyer, that he 



could not collect his ideas, nor direct hi« 
attention to what the other was saying $ 
whilst Mr Olliphant himself had the air 
of a person who had been exceedingly 
frightened by some veiy extraordinary or 
supernatural event, and whose whole fa- 
culties were benumbed by the shock. 

So they walked on from field to field, 
and from garden to garden, till ihe hour 
of dinner drew nigh ; when Mr Graveston, 
who piloted the way, directed their steps 
homewards, and they withdrew to their 
separate rooms to arrange their toilets. 

" Olliphant, my dear fdlow," said Mr 
Simpson, entering the lawyer's room when 
he was himself dressed, ^' what is all this ? 
— ^what in the name of wonder has come 
over you ?— -Why, you're not dressed, man, 
and there's the dinner bell ! — ^why you've 
not even unstrapped your portmanteau I 
Are you ill?" 

" I am not wdl," replied Mr Olliphant ; 
^^ indeed I feel extrenkely unwell. I'll 
thank you to say so to Mr Gaveston. I 
couldn't eat any dinner if I were to sit 
down to table. Excuse me as well as you 
can. I shall go out and take a stroll ; and 
if I am not better, perhaps you'll not see 
me in the drawing-room io-night. To- 
morrow morning, my dear Simpson, if 
you've no objection, we'U start for London 
at sunrise. Our business is concluded, 
and we have no object in delaying here. 
We can then talk over this affair at our 
leisure." 

Mr Olliphant appeared no more that 
evening. Before he lay down in his bed, 
he carefully fastened the door, and placed 
the will under his pillow ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning, the two gentlemen start- 
ed for London. 



CHAPTER LI. 

MR GAVESTON LEAVES OAKFIELD FOR LONDON, 
AND FAYS TWO VISITS THAT ARE LITTLE EX- 
PECTED. 

No sleep blest Mr G^veston's eyes during 
the night that lodged the two friends 
under his roof, and with the first dawn 
of light he arose and dressed himself ; but 
he did not quit his room till he heard the 
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wheels, that were bearing away his inau- 
spicious visiters, rolling from the door. 
Then he descended, ordering his breakfast 
to be instantly served, and his horse to be 
saddled ; whilst he despatched one of the 
servants forward to Borth wick's house, to 
desire he would be in the way, as he in- 
tended calling on him, as he passed, on his 
way to town. 

The lawyer and Mr Simpson had scarcely 
been gone half an hour, when Mr Gaveston 
was mounted, and gallopping down the 
lawn and along the road at such a rate 
that old Jeremy, who, roused by the clat- 
tering of the hoofs through the paved street 
of Mapleton, thrust his be-night-capped 
head out of tiie window of the Green Dra- 
gon, to see who was frighting the town 
from its propriety at that early hour, 
swore, that in the cloud of dust he kicked 
up, he saw the devil at his heels, urging 
him forwards. ** He's riding to h — 1,** 
said he, ^ as sure as my name's John Jere- 
my, and there goes Old Nick after him ! " 

Old Nick, however, on this occasion, 

happened to be personated by Mr Borth- 

wick, who, having started early about some 

road business, had been met by the servant, 

I and was now in chase of Gaveston. 

The preoccupation of his mind, and the 
noise his own horse was making, prevented 
his at first hearing the clatter of his pur- 
suer ; but the bay mare did ; and accor* 
dingly the faster Borthwick followed, the 
faster she fled, till at length her augment- 
ing speed and excitement drew the rider's 
attention, and turning his head, he per- 
ceived him of the roads urging on his steed 
to overtake him ; upon which he drew in 
his rein, and waited till the other came up. 

*^I was just starting for Maningtree, 
Sir," said he, ^' to see how things were 
going on, when I met your servant ; so I 
turned my horse's head this way, and 
rode after you." 

^' Quite right, Borthwick," said Gave- 
ston. ''The fact is, I am called away 
suddenly on particular business, and it 
was necessary I should see you before I 
go. In the first place, with respect to that 
man's address — Remorden's, I mean." 

** I've written for it. Sir," answered 
Borthwick ; '' the letter went last night ; 
but, at the same time, I don't feel alto- 



gether sure of getting it. He's most times 
in hiding from his creditors, as far as I 
can learn, and is not over fond of letting 
people know where he is. And I have 
heard that he's done more than a thing or 
two, that makes it awkward for him to 
answer to his name ; so that he claps on 
an alias here, and another there, insomuch, 
that if you don't happen to know his per- 
son, you hav'n't much chance of lighting 
on him." 

" But that attorney you spoke of — 
what's his name? He that's agent for 
the property?" 

^ Glassford, Sir— Glassford of the Tem- 
ple," replied Borthwick. 

** He knows where he is, of course, be- 
cause you say they had written, or were 
going to write to him, to ratify the agree- 
ment." 

"Yes, I fancy they know, Sir," answered 
Borthwick ; "at least they have some way 
of getting at him, because he had long ago 
desired the estate shoald be sold if a pur- 
chaser could be found ; and therefore he 
took care they should have some means of 
communicating with him on the subject, 
in case they got an ofier. But it's not so 
certain they'll give the address. Very 
likely he may have forbidden them to do 
it; and they'll probably propose to convey 
any letter or message themselves." 

" That's not impossible, certainly," an- 
swered Graveston. " However, the moment 
you get an answer, of whatever nature it 
may be, forward it to me at Laval's, and 
I'U leave directions where it's to be sent, 
in the event of my being gone. And now, 
Borthwick, remember what I said yester- 
day—don't push forward too fast. Take 
off some of the men from that spot, and 
put them on somewhere else. Hang back 
as much as you can, till you hear from 
me on the subject." 

"I will. Sir," said the obsequious Borth- 
wick, "you may depend on it. Sir. We 
shall have no difficulty in stopping a bit 
for want of stones, and that sort of thing. 
Besides, two of the quarrymen were killed 
by an explosion yesterday, and another 
had his leg broke, which will make us 
rather short of hands for the present." 

" That's fortunate," observed Gaveston. 
"Well then, now Borthwick, I must get 
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forward a little, for my business is ur- 
gent." 

** You hav'n't thought any more of that 
little field," said Borthwick, ** have you, 
Sir?" 

« Oh, the field !— to-be-sure I have," 
said Mr Graveston. '^ What could make 
me forget to mention it ! It was exactly 
one of the things I wanted to see you 
about. You shall have it, certainly, 
Borthwick, on the terms you propose. 
You may pull down the cottage that*s on 
it to-morrow, if you please, and go to work 
your own way. If you like to draw up 
a bit of an agreement, do so, and send it 
after me. TU sign it and return it im- 
mediately. It may be more satisfactory 
to you, perhaps." 

" Thank you. Sir," said Borthwick, 
agreeably surprised at this unexpected 
compliance, and little dreaming that Mr 
Graveston was giving what was no longer 
at his own disposal. " I will. Sir, since 
you're so good. It's safer to clap things 
on a bit of paper, in case of accidents to 
either party." 

" Well, then, Borthwick, good bye," 
said Mr Gaveston, as he put his horse into 
a trot. '^ You shall hear from me as soon 
as I can make out this man. Till then — 
you understand ? " 

" Oh, perfectly. Sir," said Borthwick. 
^' Grood morning. Sir ; pleasant journey to 
you!" And the well-pleased surveyor 
turned his horse's head in the direction of 
his newly acquired field, where he forth- 
with gave orders for the immediate de- 
struction of the cottage, the repairing of 
the hedge, and sundry other little matters 
of personal interest ; after which he trotted 
briskly homewards, put his horse in the 
stable, and set himself to work to draw 
up the deed that was to bind Mr Gaveston 
to his word ; muttering to himself, as he 
did it, *^ Fast bind, fast find ; he's in a 
devilish good humour just now, certainly ; 
but the wind may blow from another 
quarter when he comes back ; and as for 
his word, I wouldn't give that for it ! " 
and he squirted the ink out of his pen on 
the floor. ^^ No, no ; fast bind, fast find, 
I say ; so here goes. I don't see very well, 
for my part, what his object can be in 
clearing them Remorden grounds. As for 



the price, that's all my eye I He care for 
the public money I " And Mr Boithwick 
chuckled inwardly at the extravagance of 
the notion. " However, it's no business 
of mine ; I've got the field by it, and that's 
enough for me. It's an iU wind that 
blows nobody any good — ^fast bind, fast 
find ; " and so, alternately soliloquizing 
and wilting on a subject, in itself so 
agreeable, the worthy surveyor pleasantly 
passed the hours till dinner-time, at which 
repast he indulged himself with a few 
extra glasses, in honour of his new acquis 
sition ; and then, after a comfortable nap, 
he finished the evening with a game of 
double dummy with Mrs Boithwick, wise- 
ly leaving the roads to take care of them- 
selves. 

In the meantime, Mr Gaveston hastened 
on his w^ay to London with all the speed 
he could ; and if the devil was not urging 
him on from behind as Mr Jeremy had 
asserted, he was urged on by something 
in liis own breast, not a whit less compla- 
cent and agreeable. As he did not wish 
to fall in with the travellers that had left 
his house that morning, he made a little 
circuit through some bye-lanes, and then 
cut into the high road a couple of miles 
in advance of them, making up the extra 
distance by the speed of hb mare ; and 
when her limbs began to tire, and her pace 
to slacken, he left her in the care of a 
trustworthy ostler, where he was in the 
habit of baiting on less urgent journeys, 
and mounting the outside of one of the 
coaches, proceeded by that conveyance to 
London. 

Although it was late when he arrived, 
he had no sooner dismounted, than he 
proceeded to a certain ready-made linen 
warehouse, near Temple Bar; and knock- 
ing at the private door, for the shop was 
already closed, he inquired if he could see 
Mrs Walker, and being answered in the 
affirmative, he entered, and was shown 
into a back parlour, where he found that 
lady refreshing herself with a dozen of 
oysters and a pint of porter after her day's 
fatigue. 

** Mrs Walker," said he, " your obedient 
servant. How are you ?" 

" Lord, Mr Godfrey ! " exclaimed the 
lady, shading her eyes with her hand, 
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ihai she might get a clearer view of his 
features ; ^ who in the world woald have 
thought of seeing yon ? " 

** It's some time since we* ve met, cer- 
tainly," replied he. ** How have you been 
doing since?" 

**Tol lol, Mr Godfrey," replied the lady ; 
^ no great things, nor not much amiss 
either. But lauk, Sir, you've grown a 
deal fatter than you used to be." 

" An idle life, Mrs Walker, I believe ; 
I don't take so much exercise as I used to 
do. But I called to ask you if you can 
tell me anything of a person that I am 
ashamed to say I have not heard of for 
some time ; but, really, circumstanees of 
one sort or another have prevented my 
doing exactly what I wished in that quar- 
ter. You know who I mean, of course?" 

« Julia Clark ?" answered Mrs Walker. 

" Exactly," said he. " I'm afraid she 
must have been badly off. Have you 
heard anything of her lately?" 

" Why, yes, I have," replied Mrs 
Walker. 

"At least about twelvemonths ago, or 
so, it was that I chanced to light on her, 
for she has left off calling here for these 
three or four years back. For some time 
she used to look in to inquire if you had 
left anything for her ; but as we heard 
nothing of you, she gradually ceased 
coming ; and I was wondering what had 
become of her, when one day, last summer, 
as I was walking down to Brompton to see 
a sister of mine that had taken a lodging 
there for the sake of a little country air, 
after an illness she'd had, who should I see 
standing at the door of a shop at Knights- 
bridge, but Julia Clark." 

** What was she doing there ?" said Mr 
Gaveston. ** Does she live there ?" 

" Ay, does she," replied Mrs Walker, 
*^ and has got as tidy a shop of haber- 
dashery, and such like, as you'd wish to 
see on a summer's day; and very well 
she's doing, she told me. And as for the 
child—" 

"But who the devil put her into the 
shop ?" interrupted Mr Gaveston. " She 
couldn't have any money herself/' 

" Oh, none in the world," replied Mrs 
Walker. ** Things went very bad with 
her, and she was reduced to the utmost 



distress, I know, before she got settled 
there ; for she used to come here and beg 
me to give her a little needle-work to do, 
such as she could take home with her, for 
she couldn't come out on account of leaving 
the child. In short, it was as much as 
they could do to keep body and soul to- 
gether ; but, as people say, when things 
get to the worst, they must mend ; and 
so it was with her. For, at last, being 
actually driven to desperation, what should 
she do but go to one of the bridges, And 
attempt to jump into the water, with her 
child in her arms. But it was not to be. 
Some gentleman or another caught hei 
just in time, and saved them bpth from a 
watery grave." 

" And took her to live with him for his 
pains, I suppose," said Mr Gaveston. 

"No, no," replied Mrs Walker ; "no- 
thing of that sort, I fancy ; but she told 
him her story, and he took compassion 
upon her, and set her up in the shop ; 
where, as I said before, she's doing very 
comfortably for herself and the child." 

" Humph ! " said Mr Gaveston, folding 
in his lips, for he would rather have heard 
a less favourable account of Julia's cir- 
cumstances. " And there she is still, 
then?" said he. 

" There she was the last time I passed 
that way, and I have no doubt you 11 find 
her there now," replied Mrs Walker. 
"She seemed very happy and contented ; 
and said that her friend, Mr Simpson, was 
going to send her little girl to school for 
her." 

"Mr Simpson?" reiterated Gaveston; 
"who's Mr Simpson?" 

" That's the gentleman that saved her 
life, and set her up in the shop," answered , 
Mrs Walker. | 

" Simpson ! " again repeated Mr Gave- 
ston. " What Simpson is it ? " | 

"I don't exactly know who he is," ' 
replied Mrs Walker. " She said he was , 
an elderly man, and a merchant. I'm 
not sure, but I've a notion she said he was 
a wine-merchant somewhere in the city." 

Mr Gaveston pushed back his chair, 
and hastily rising, took up his hat 

" Lord, Sir ! what hurry ?" exclaimed 
Mrs Walker, who enjoyed a bit of gossip 
over her supper exceedingly. "Sit down. 
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and perhaps you'll take a glass of some- 
thing warm." 

" Not to-night, thank ye," replied Mr 
Gaveston, in a hurried manner. "It's 
late, and Tye business to do. Good night, 
Mrs Walker. On the right hand side you 
said?" 

"Yes, Sir, on the right; just about 
half way between the turnpike and the 
barracks. Nearer the barracks, I'm think- 
ing, than the toll though. — Lord, Sir, wait 
till- 1 light you — don't be in such a hurry ; 
you'll be tumbling over the cat in the 
passage ! " A prediction which a loud 
scream from the cat immediately after- 
wards announced to have been fulfilled 
ere it was well delivered. 

"Bobby! Bobby! poor Bobby!" cried 
Mrs Walker, rushing with the candle after 
Mr Gaveston ; who, utterly unmindful of 
her and Bobby both, darted out of the 
house, and slammed the door behind him, 
before she was well out of the parlour. 

" Bless the man ! " cried Mrs Walker, 
" one ou'd think he'd a bogle behind him ! 
Poor Bobby! — did he tread on Bobby's 
tail?" and lifting up the cat in her arms she 
carried him into the parlour, where she 
solaced him with soft caresses and some 
chopped liver, and herself with a comfort- 
able glass of hot gin and water. 

It was less than half an hour after his 
precipitate exit from the linen^warehouse, 
that Mr Gaveston might have been seen 
striding through the turnpike at the west 
end of Piccadilly, at a pace that would have 
seemed to justify the hypothesis of either 
Mr Jeremy or Mrs Walker ; and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, had there 
been light sufficient to peruse it, would 
indubitably have tended to its confirma- 
tion. As it was, the few passengers that 
passed him turned their heads with wonder, 
to see what strange vision it was that had 
darted past them with such extraordinary 
velocity ; and if a gleam of a lamp hap- 
pened to fall upon the face, something 
very lik4 fear was superadded to amaze- 
ment. His coat and waistcoat, which he 
had unbuttoned to relieve himself from 
the heat his agitation of mind and violent 
exercise occasioned, flew back, as he ad- 
vanced against the air, displaying the 
broad breast of his shirt ; whilst in one 
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hand he carried his hat, and in the other 
a white pocket-handkerchief, with which 
he every minute or two wiped the perspir- 
ation that was dropping in showers from 
his forehead. 

"It's a maniac escaped from some 
madhouse," said the people as they passed. 
" It would be a charity to send some of 
the watchmen after him ; for he'll most 
like do himself, or somebody else, a mis- 
chief." ^ 

When he had proceeded beyond the 
dead wall, and had reached the spot where 
a row of small shops bordered the road, 
he slackened his pace, and began to ex- 
amine the names over the doors, in order 
to decipher, by the imperfect light, which 
was the one he wanted ; and he was not 
long in making out the words, Julia Clark, 
Haberdasher, inscribed over a shop front, 
where he had also the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving a light shining from the window 
of an upper apartment. It was a low, 
small house, consisting only of the shop, 
with a parlour behind it, and two small 
apartments above. The shutters of the 
shop were closed, as were those of the 
door, the upper half of which was of glass ; 
to the windows above, where the light was 
seen, there were no shutters, but a low 
mu^n curtain served somewhat to shade 
the interior from the intrusive eyes without. 

" I wonder if she lives alone," thought 
Gaveston ; and for a moment he paused 
to survey the exterior of the house, and 
then he lifted the knocker, and gave a 
single loud summons. Presently the light 
disappeared from the window above, and 
immediately afterwards a voice within 
was heard inquiring who was there. 

" Open the door Julia, and you'll see," 
replied Mr Gaveston. 

"Mr Simpson ! " she exclaimed, on hear- 
ing a man's voice addressing her by her 
christian name — for her neighbours were 
accustomed to call her Mrs Clark — "La! 
Sir, is it you at this time of night?" and 
so saying she drew back the bolts and 
unlocked the door. 

Mr Gaveston stept in, and pushing back 
the door behind him, stood before her. 

" Good Heavens ! Mr Godfrey ! " she 
exclaimed. 

"Yes, Julia," replied he; "you may 
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well look surprised — it's me indeed ;" and 
he took her hand affectionately between 
his as he spoke. 

'* It's so unexpected," said she, leaning 
against the wall, "that Fm — I'm quite 
overcome — ;" and she placed her hand 
befcnre her eyes, whilst the involuntary 
tears that sprang from them testified to 
her emotion. 

"Come," said he, supporting her with 
his arm, "come in and sit down. We've 
a great deal to talk over ;" and thus say- 
ing he led her into the parlour behind the 
shop, and placing her in a chair, sat down 
beside her, 

^' You must have thought me very un- 
feeling," said he,"fora longtime past ; and, 
indeed, although I have more excuse for 
my apparent neglect than you are aware 
of, I cannot altogether exonerate myself 
from blame. But the world, Julia, the 
world, has so many claims on men in my 
situation ; we are so drawn this way and 
that way, and every way but the one that 
our inclinations lead us, that we often 
appear to women who don't, and indeed 
can't, allow for this sort of thing, much 
worse than we are. But there comes a 
time, I believe, to every man, when either 
from age and reflection, or from disap- 
pointment and weariness, he is awakened 
to a sense of the hoUowness of worldly 
friendships and worldly people ; and feels 
inclined to fall back upon his early at- 
tachments as the best and truest solace 
for his declining years." 

At the words " declining years," Julia 
lifted her eyes to his face, for Mr Gave- 
ston was yet in the prime of life. 

" You look surprised, my dear Julia," 
said he, " to hear me talk in that strain ; 
but the truth is, that though I am not 
old, I have seen a great deal of life, and 
have met with many vexations and crosses 
in my progress through it, which has 
exactly the same mellowing effect on a 
man's character as the lapse of years. 
However it be," he added, and he threw 
his arm around her waist, and drew her 
towards him — " whatever be tlie cause, 
and we need not waste our time in search- 
ing for it, the effect you sec - i t has brought 
me back to you." 

To this eloquent oration Julia could 



only answer by her tear8% All he said 
might be very true ; she knew too little 
of the world to decide whether it was or 
not, but at all events it was extremely 
affecting. He was her first and only love, 
(for she had been thrown into Mr Dyson s 
arms by necessity and the manoeuvres of 
Gaveston, and by no means by her own 
inclination,) and he was the father of the 
child she adored, who had been the bless- 
ing of her past years of poverty and de- 
sertion, and who now, in her more pros- 
perous days, was the pride and delight of 
her heart. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, "how I wish 
Julia was at home !" 

"She's not at home^ thra," said Mr 
Gaveston, looking about him. 

"No, she's at school," answered the 
mother ; " at a very nice school at Putney, 
where a good £riend of mine has placed 
her." 

"A friend, Julia!" said Mr Gaveston, 
with an air of surprise, tinged with a shade 
of jealousy. " I hope it's not a lover ?" 

"Oh no," she replied; "he's quite an 
elderly steady man, quite different to that ; 
but he's one of the best of human beings. 
He put me in this shop, and has been as 
kind as a father to me ; and he has pro- 
mised that if anything happens to me he'U 
take care of Julia, which is such a com- 
fort ; for I often used to think what was 
to become of the poor child if I died, with- 
out a friend in the world to help her." 

"Don't say that," answered Mr Gave- 
ston, reproachfully. " She has a father 
to help her, and diall never need the as- 
sistance of this Mr Si , what did you 

say his name was?" 

" I didn't mention his name," said Julia. 

"Didn't you?" said he. "I thought 
you did. What is it?" 

" He's called Simpson," answered she ; 
** John Simpson — he's a wine-merchant 
in the city." 

« Have you seen him lately V inquired 
he. 

" Not for some time," she replied ; "and 
it was partly that made me think it was 
him when you spoke ; though I never 
knew him come so late. But I shouldn't 
wonder if he's here to-morrow. When he 
does call it's generally on a Sunday ; and 
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£ skould like so much to introduce you to 
him*" 

"To-morrow, Julia, I shall be many 
miles from here," replied Mr Gaveston, 
" and that brings me to the object of my 
visit* I am going abroad, perhaps for 
some time, and I came to ask you to ac- 
company me." 

" Me ! ** exclaimed Julia, astonished. 

" Yes," he replied. " You. Surely you 
won't refuse me?" 

" But your wife ?" said she. " Mr Dy- 
son told me you were married." 

" Mr Dyson ! " exclaimed Mr Gaveston ; 
" when did you see Mr Dyson?" 

"Not many months ago," she replied. 
"He saw me as he was passing on the 
outside of a coach, and got off to speak to 
me. He said he'd been abroad ever since 
he went away that time with Miss Jones; 
and it was he told me you were married.** 

" And is that all ?** inquired Mr Gave- 
ston. " Tell me everything he said to you." 

" I asked him about Miss Jones," con- 
tinued Julia. 

" Well ?" said Mr Gaveston, anxiously. 
"What did he say?" 

" Oh, that he'd got her oflF capitally ; 
married her to some great man — a duke, 
I think he said, in Paris." 

"A duke in Paris!" reiterated Mr 
Gaveston. 

" Yes," replied Julia. " Didn't you 
know it?" 

"No," answered Mr Gaveston ; "I never 
could make out what was become of her. 
I never heard either of her or Dyson from 
the hour they started ; and I believed 
them to be still together somewhere. And 
what else did he say?" 

" The principal thing he wanted," an- 
swered Julia, "was a will that he said 
was left by mistake amongst some of his 
old clothes ; and he desired me to try and 
find it. But I can t ; the man I'd pledged 
the things to had sold them, and could 
give no account of it." 

"And do you know where Dyson is 
now?" inquired Mr Gaveston. 

"He's abroad again," she said. "He 
called here one day just before he went, 
to know if I'd found the will ; and said 
he was just starting for Paris, and that if 
I heard anything about it I was to write 
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to him, addressed to Colonel Jones at the 
post-office there ; and he desired me to 
tell the pawnbroker that if he could find 
it he should be handsomely rewarded." 

" And have you ? " eagerly inquired 
Gaveston, 

" Not yet," said she. " It's so seldom I 
can leave the shop. But I mean to go the 
first time I can get away." 

"And you can't tell me the name of the 
duke that he said Ma — Miss Jones^ I mean, 
was married to ?" 

" No," replied Julia, " I don't think 
he mentioned it," 

Here there was a pause in the conver- 
sation, w^hich interval was occupied on 
Gaveston*s part in reviewing his situation, 
and in making as close calculations as the 
time would admit, of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different lines of con- 
duct that were open to him. 

One thing was quite evident — which 
was, that by some means or other, Julia 
herself must be put out of the way. The 
links that connected her with the concern 
by himself, Mr Dyson, Mabel, Mr Simp- 
son and the Jew, were all too many not 
to render her existence perilous in the 
extreme to his ot\ti. With respect to 
attempting to secure her silence, it was a 
risk not to be ventured. In the first place, 
he could not purchase it, even were he 
quite assured of her acquiescence, without 
explaining the interest he had in the bar- 
gain, a confidence too dangerous to be 
thought of. A surer way would be, by 
attaching her to himself through kindness 
to her and the child ; but he could not 
rely on his own temper and perseverance 
in a line of conduct so alien to his nature. 
Besides, in either case, she might by some 
evil chance or another be identified by 
Isaac Lecky, and her evidence be extracted 
from her in a court of justice, however 
unwillingly given. Had he been aware 
of her intimacy with Susan, he would have 
perceived yet stronger reasons for putting 
an efiectual seal upon her lips; but of 
this he yet knew nothing. 

"What!" said he, after a time; "do 
you live alone here ?" 

"Yes,** she replied, "quite alone, nowthat 
Julia's gone to school. I miss her sadly." 

" Then there*s nobody in the house with 
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you now at all? Nobody here but our 
two selves?" said he, casting his eyes 
round the room. 

" Not a creature," said she. " Why do 
you ask ? Do you want anything ?" 

" No," he replied ; " only our conver- 
sation might be overheard.'* 

'' That's impossible/', answered she. 

Hr Gaveston arose, and walked about 
the room ; and as he did so, he shut the 
door that led from the parlour to the shop. 
The decision he felt himself called upon 
to make, was difficult. There was no 
time to be lost — ^not an hour ; he could 
neither afford to linger in town himself, 
nor could he venture to leave Julia behind 
him. For his own part, he had to set out 
instantly in search of the owner of the 
manor-house, and endeavour to prevent 
his ratifying a bargain which he had the 
greatest interest in annulling ; and if he 
allowed her to remain where ^e was, the 
next day, for anything he knew, might 
produce some accidental concurrence of 
circumstances that might be fatal. 

Two expedients remained; either to 
avail himself of the present moment, or to 
induce her to depart with him at once for 
the continent, and afterwards be guided in 
his disposal of her by circumstances. 

In favour of the. first, there were many 
arguments. There were but two persons 
in the world that were at the same time 
aware of his connexion with Julia and of 
his real name and situation, and they were 
Mabel and Mr Dyson ; either^ he imagin- 
ed, little to be feared. Mabel, if what he 
had heard were true, was never likely to 
return to England ; or if she did, there 
was little probability of her penetrating 
the fate of so obscure a person, and so 
slight an acquaintance as Julia ; and with 
respect to Mr Dyson, there were motives 
of sufficient force to keep him quiet. The 
hour, the loneliness, all favoured him ; no 
one could have traced him to the house ; 
and, indeed, no one knew of his being in 
town, except the people at the hotel, and 
Mrs Walker. But then, Mrs Walker did 
know it, and knew moreover that he was 
seeking Julia's address. It's true she 
only knew him as Mr Godfrey ; but she 
was well acquainted with his person, and 
there was no telling what accident might 



enlighten her further ; and therefore this 
impediment had to be weighed against the 
other facilities. 

With regard to the second expedient-^ 
the carrying Julia instantly abroad with 
him, there were many difficulties to be got 
over; — ^the necessity for immediate de- 
parture, the inducing her to leave the child 
behind her, the natural aversion she would 
feel to going away without explaining the 
circumstances to Mr Simpson, her ac- 
quaintance with his marriage ; and finally, 
the obstacles that might be in the way of 
disposing of her abroad, more especially 
after he had been seen, as he inevitably 
must be, in her company. And all these 
importantconsiderationshad to be weighed, 
and his decision made, in so short a time. 

Whilsthe was thus pacing theroom, Julia 
too had fallen into a fit of abstraction. 
She was thinking of his proposal to ac- 
company him, wondering what he meant 
by it, if he would repeat it, and what she 
should say ; and she was balancing in her 
own mind the very arguments against tlie 
plan that he was foreseeing. 

She sat with her face towards the fire- 
place, where a few red ashes, not yet 
quite extinct, were lying in the grate ; 
the only light there was in the room, 
besides, was the candle she had brought 
from above, when she came down to open 
the door, and which now, with a flaring 
wick, that was eating a channel down one 
side of it, stood upon the table, on which 
also rested the arm that supported her head. 
Young, and still very pretty, and in spite 
of all the wrongs she had met with, yet 
most unsuspicious and confiding, it was a 
savage heart that could think of taking 
the poor life that had long been at odds 
with so many sorrows, and at last found 
a little haven of peace to rest in — that 
could think of pouring out her blood on 
her own hearth, and leaving the yet warm 
body stretched in death that he had so late- 
ly pressed to his bosom. 

But time urged ; at each turn he took 
his eye fell on her — ^he put his hand in his 
pocket, and drew out a raxor and hispocket 
handkerchief — ^he took the handkerchief 
in his left hand, and the razor in his right, 
and at every turn he imperceptibly ap- 
proached nearer to her chair. 
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She nerer stirred, for she was still deep 
in thought, weighing the effect her consent 
or refusal might have on little Julia's 
future fate. 

" The next turn," thought he, and he 
drew still nearer. At that moment a 
hand was heard on the latch of the outer 
door, which after Mr Grareston's entrance 
had not been bolted. Julia started from 
her chair — Mr Gaveston hastily replaced 
the handkerchief and the razor in his 
pocket. " Whose there ? ' ' cried she, open- 
ing the parlour door. 

" It's I, Mrs Clark," said the watchman, 
stepping in with his lanthorn in his hand. 
"Since that 'ere robbery I tries all the 
doors every night when it strikes twelve. 
Your s arn't locked. But I beg pardon," 
he added, perceiving Mr Gaveston; "I 
didn't know you had company." 

The ensuing day, being Sunday, the 
shutters of Mrs Clark's shop remained 
closed, as a matter of course ; but when 
Monday and Tuesday came, and they were 
not taken down, the neighbours began to 
wonder ; and at length the house was en- 
tered, and her absence being ascertained, 
an investigation was instituted as to what 
had become of her. 

Nobody could throw any light on the 
affair but the watchman ; and all he knew 
was, that he had seen a gentleman with 
her on the previous Saturday night at 
twelve o'clock ; and that between that 
and two, he had met a man and woman 
walking at a rapid pace in the direction 
of Hyde Park Gate, whom he was inclined 
to think were Mrs Clark herself and the 
gentleman in question. 

Further inquiry elicited nothing more 
satisfactory on the subject ; and the dis- 
appearance of Julia Clark served for a nine 
days' wonder, and a perpetual mystery to 
the worthy inhabitants of Knightsbridge. 



CHAPTER LII. 

MR CRIPPS MAKES AN UNPLEASANT DlSCOVEllY, 
AND STARTS FOR PARIS. 

When Mr Cripps found that his second 
daughter, Miss Livy, was about to follow 



her sister's example, and ennoble his 
family by another distinguished alliance, 
he reflected that such honours are not to 
be had for nothing, and that there would 
be another fifty thousand pounds to be 
paid for the distinction. 

A hundred thousand pounds subtracted 
from his property in so short a period, 
would make a serious reduction in his 
income, and must lead to some arrange- 
ments about which it was necessary he 
should consult with his solicitor ; and 
happening to be in town on the day he 
had received his daughter's letter, request- 
ing his consent to her union with the 
colonel, he took the opportunity of calling 
at the Temple to discuss the subject. 

*' Another wedding in the family !" ex- 
claimed Mr Glassford ; " and so soon ! 
Why, you re a fortunate man, Mr Cripps. 
I've got three daughters to dispose of, but 
I don't find they go off at that rate." 

f^ It never rains but it pours, you know," 
observed Mr Cripps. " It's a pity Jemmy 
arn't old enough 'for a husband. I dare 
say the count would be able to find one 
for her amongst his gl-eat acquaintance." 

** Oh I the gentleman whom Miss Livy 
is about to make happy, is a friend of the 
count's, is he?" said Mr Glassford. 

" Partikler," answered Mr Cripps ; 
" they're just like brothers Livy tells me." 

" That will be extremely pleasant for 
all parties," observed the lawyer. 

** Very," said Mr Cripps ; " as soon as 
the wedding's over they are all to go to- 
gether to the count's castle in Transyl- 
vannia." 

"Where?" said Mr Glassford. 

"In Transylvannia," replied Mr Cripps. 

" Bless me ! that's a long way off in- 
deed !" said Mr Glassford. 

" Somewhere about Italy, arn't it ?" said 
Mr Cripps. 

" Not exactly," answered Mr Glassford. 
" It's on the borders of Hungary ;" a piece 
of information which did not by any means 
tend to enlighten Mr Cripps with respect 
to the locality of his son-in-law's castle. 
" May I ask what is the count's title, for 
I did not happen to see the marriage an- 
nounced in the paper ? " 

" It was in the papers," said Mr Cripps ; 
"but not till after it had taken place ; for 
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the count was afraid the £mperor of Aus- 
tria would have interfered to prevent it, be- 
cause he wanted him to many one of his 
own relations" 

*^ Indeed ! ** said Mr Glassford ; ''and his 

?>» 

" He's called Ck)unt Ruckalooney," re- 
plied Mr Cripps. 

"Of course — you'd settlements?" hinted 
Mr Glassford. 

"Oh ! yes, in course," replied Mr Cripps ; 
" the count settled a beautiful estate upon 
her — somewhere or another — I don't ex- 
actly know where." 

" I should think that was probably of 
little consequence," observed the lawyer. 
" And may I ask who drew up the deed ?" 

" A friend of the Count's," answered Mr 
Cripps. ** We were obliged to keep the 
thing so quiet for fear of the Emperor of 
Austria, that he wouldn't allow anybody 
else to be let into the secret." 

"And your daughter's fortune, I dare 
say, you paid down?" 

" On the nail ! " answered Mr Cripps, 
triumphantly. "No shilly-shally, but 
forked out at once." 

"Hem!" said Mr Glassford; "and 
this other gentleman is a friend of the 
count's, and perhaps a subject of the Em- 
peror of Austria, also?" 

" No, no," answered Mr Cripps, "he's an 
Englishman, I take it, by his name ; or 
likely, a Welshman. I never thought to 
ask Livy. He's called Colonel Jones." 

" Colonel Jones?" reiterated Mr Glass- 
ford. " Of what service ? " 

" I never heard," replied Mr Cripps. 
" The reg'lars, I suppose." 

" The name's so common," observed Mr 
Glassford, "that it's no guide at all. 
What sort of man is he ?" 

" Bless you, I don't know," replied Mr 
Cripps. *' I never set eyes on him. Livy's 
met with him in Paris." 

"In Paris! "said Mr Glassford. "Col- 
onel Jones ! Excuse me, but I really should 
like to learn a little more of this person 
before you give your consent to the match. 
The fact is, there is a man of that name, 
or rather who chooses to assume that 
name, that we've had the misfortune to 
hftve had much dealings with. Now I 
happen to know that he is at present in 



Paris, and I confess I cannot help wishing 
you would allow us to make a few 
inquiries before this affair is carried any 
further." 

"But the count's friend," observed 
Mr Cripps. "He must know him, you 
know." 

"Hem I " replied Mr Glassford. "But 
it is posmble the count himself might be 
deceived." 

"That's true," answered MrCripps. "He 
might, certainly." 

" You can give me no further indication 
by which we might ascertain whether or 
not it isouT Colonel Jones? " said Mr Glass- ' 
ford. "Miss Livy hasn't sent you his 
miniature to see how far you may approve 
the physiognomy of your new son-in-law?" 

"No," said Mr Cripps. "She says I 
shall be surprised when I see him, and 
that I little think who he is, and seems to 
hint that I have seen him ; but she don't 
say where. Perhaps he used to come to 
the shop." 

" The person I allude to," observed the 
lawyer, " is sufficiently remarkable to be 
identified easily. His name won't assist 
us much, but his person will. He's a man 
that was known for some time about town 
by the name of Nosey, owing to a peculiar 
formed nose he has, from a blow he got in a 
brawl some years ago. By means of thal^ 
and his bald head, we can easily describe him 
to one of our correspondents in Paris." 

" Nosey ! " reiterated Mr Cripps. " Nosey ! 
He wam't like Julius Csesar, was he?" 

" I don't know that he was," answered 
Mr Glassford, laughing. " But he's very 
bald — ^that's the principal resemblance I 
know of." 

" Bald ! " again reiterated Mr Cripps. 
" A stoutish man ? Fair complexion ? " 

" Exactly," replied the lawyer. 

" The Lord look down upon us F" cried 
Mr Cripps. " Is he a rogue ? " 

"I fear a greater doesn't exist," answered 
Mr Glassford . "But you know him, then ? " 

" Know him ! " exclaimed the astonished 
grocer, — " why he's the count's servant !" 

" As much as he b Colonel Jones," re- 
plied Mr Glassford. " Rely on it he is 
neither one nor the other." 

"And who the devil is he?" inquired 
Mr Cripps. 
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** Hiareal name is Remorden,^ answered 
Mr Glassford) ** and he's a gentleman by 
birth. But what little property he had, 
he ran through within a year or two after 
he came to it ; and since that time he has 
been living by his wits. Latterly he has 
been very much abroad, where, I suppose, 
he found it easier to carry on his schemes 
than here." 

" But the count," said Mr Cripps, with 
a faltering voice ; ^^ how could he be so 
deceived ?" 

" We must hope he was deceived," re- 
plied Mr Glassford, " But I cannot con- 
ceal from you that the account you have 
given me does occasion some misgivings. 
However, we must hope for the best. But 
with regard to the other fellow, there can 
be no doubt in the world of his being as 
consummate a rascal as ever breathed," 

** What shall I do ?" inquired Mr Cripps, 
with a bewildered air* 

*' Setoff for Paris instantly, and fetch back 
your two unmarried daughters. They'll 
be getting a husband for Jemima else, rely 
on it, young as she is. As for the eldest, 
you must be guided by circumstances 
when you are there ; but if the man's an 
impostor, as I suspect, a confederate of 
Remorden's, bring her away by all means." 

" And my money ! my fifty thousand 
pounds ! " cried Mr Grippe. 

" Forget that you ever had it," replied 
Mr Glassford ; **and be thankful another 
hundred thousand isn't gone after it." 

Here was a fall ! " Oh, heavy declen- 
sion ! " After the pride and glory of hav- 
ing outwitted the Emperor of Austria 
himself 1 And as for going to Paris, it 
was a thing Mr Cripps contemplated with 
absolute horror; it was worse than the 
loss of the fifty thousand pounds ; and be 
returned to Virginia House to consult his 
wife, in a state bordering on distraction. 

" To go to France to be fed. on frogs 
and scupe mature, and live amongst a set 
of fellows that wore wooden shoes, and 
talked an outlandish jargon that nobody 
could understand ! " 

The poor man hadn't resolution to set 
about it, so he wrote to Li via to say he was 
coming, and to forbid the banns ; and then 
resolved to allow himself a little while to 
make up his mind to the enterprise. 



A few days after this, Mr Glassford, 
who never doubted his having instantly 
departed, drove down to Virginia House, 
and inquired for Mrs Cripps ; whom, on 
being introduced into the drawing-room, 
he found in tears, 

*^ I hope no new misfortune has occur- 
red V said he. " Nothing worse than I 
learnt from Mr Cripps last week, is there ?" 

" We'v« heard nothing since," replied 
the lady, sobbing; ^^but dear, dear Mr 
Cripps is going to set off to-night for 
Paris ; and I'm afraid I shall never see 
him again. I'm sure he'll never come 
back alive I" And a fresh burst of tears 
testified the violence of her affliction and 
the extent of her fears. 

" Bless me 1 What, isn't he gone yet ?" 
exclaimed the lawyer. 

" We couldn't bring our minds to it," 
sobbed Mrs Cripps. ^'His things have 
been packed up these three days, aU ready ; 
and we even had the sandwiches cut, and 
everything — but when it came to the point, 
he couldn't do it. Think what it is, at his 
time of life, Mr Glassford^with a full habit 
of body, to go and encounter the dangers 
of a stormy ocean, full of sharks and whales 
and porpuses — we used to see them floun- 
dering about at Margate, ready to devour 
anybody they could get hold of ; and he 
that wouldn't be able to understand a 
word they said to him! — what chance 
would he have amongst them?" 

** Not much, if his safety depended on 
his eloquence, I'm afraid," replied Mr 
Glassford, smiling. 

''There was one of them we used to 
meet walking on the pier at Margate," 
added Mrs Cripps ; '' and sometimes he'd 
try to get into conversation with my hus- 
band ; but Lord ! they could make nothing 
of it." 

" I should imagine not," said Mr Glass- 
ford. *' But really I cannot help feeling 
some uneasiness about your daughters 
from this delay." 

" Oh ! Mr Cripps has written," said the 
lady, '' to forbid the marriage ; so a few 
days can't make any difierence, youkno w." 

"We can't be so sure of thaV' answered 
the lawyer. " But, however, would you 
have any objection to Mr Cripps going, 
if he had a companion ?•— one who speaks 
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French well, and would be able to take 
care of him ?" 

** That would be a great comfort^ oer- 
tainly," replied ahe« 

"Well," said he, " a young man from 
my office, my head clerk indeed, starts 
for Paris to morrow npon some business 
we have in hand ; and the object of my 
visit to-day, was to learn if he could carry 
any message, or be of any use in your 
alFairs. Now, since Mr Cripps is not yet 
oiF, what do you say to their travellhtg 
together?" 

This proposition was gladly acceded 
to ; and on the following morning Mr 
Cripps and the young gentleman in ques- 
tion started on their adventurous journey ; 
and having escaped the monsters of the 
deep, and the perils of the road, arrived 
in due time at Paris ; where, after chang- 
ing their dress, and taking some refresh- 
ment, they lost no time in seeking the 
Hotel Dangeau, in the Rue de Richelieu, 
whence Miss Livy's letters had been dated. 

But, alas ! they were too late. Count, 
countess, Livy, Jemima, and Colonel Jones, 
had all departed together a week before, 
on their way, as the mistress of the hotel 
understood, to the count's castle, which 
was situated & l^g way off— where, she 
never rightly understood ; only she was 
sure it was a place she*d never heard of 
in France. 

Here was a sad blow; and if Mr Cripps 
had been alone, as a journey to the un- 
known regions of Transylvannia was quite 
out of the question, he would have stepped 
into the next diligence he met with, and 
returned straightway ta England. But 
the young derk took a different view of 
the case. 

"We must find out which road they've 
taken," said he, "and whither they're 
bound. Betwixt the police and the pass- 
port office, there's little doubt but that 
we shall arrive at the truth on those points, 
and then we must consider what's next to 
be done." 

Accordingly, after some inquiry, It was 
ascertiuned that the party had started with 
passports for Brussels ; and the authorities 
at Brussels were written to, to ascertain if 
such persons had been seen there. The an- 
awer was, that twogentlemen, whose names 



and description corresponded with those 
sought for, had been at Brussels for a day 
or two, but were unaccompanied by ladies ; 
and had themselves left the city, on their 
way back to France. 

"No ladies!" said the young derk; 
"then they must have left them some* 
where on the road ;'* and although he was 
unwilling to communicate his own appre« 
hensions to poor Mr Cripps, he could not 
avoid feeling considerable uneasiness as to 
the fate of the unfortunate girls ; and he 
proposed that, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, they should both set out on the road 
to Brussels, and endeavour to trace the 
fugitives as they went along. A suggestion 
to which Mr Cripps, who found himself 
well taken care of by his young compan- 
ion, and in little danger either from sharks 
or Frenchmen, and who had also discovered 
that there was something better to eat in 
France than frogs and soupe fnat^0,mad« 
no objection. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

MYSTERIES UNVEILED. 

It was on the second day after his return 
from Oakfield, that Mr Simpson received 
a note dated from an hotel in Brooke 
Street, requesting him to call on a person 
there who had something of importance 
to communicate, and directing him to 
inquire for Monsieur Courtois. 

Conceivingthe communication wasabout 
something relating to his foreign trade, 
the worthy wine-merchant lost no time 
in obeying the summons ; and on asking 
at the door for Mr Courtois, a Frenchman 
immediately came forward, and in tolera- 
ble English begged to know if his name 
was Simpson ; and being answered in the 
affirmative, requested the honour of con- 
ducting him up stairs. 

Monsieur Courtois was an elderly, re- 
spectable-looking man, with his thickly- 
powdered hair dressed in the fashion of 
the old court, and attired in deep mourn- 
ing ; and he preceded Mr Simpson up 
stairs with much deference and politeness, 
but at the same time with a slow and dig- 
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Dified step, that well became the gravity 
of his appearance. 

On reaching the first floor, he threw 
open a door, and announced ^' Monsieur 
Simpson," advancing at the same time to 
place that gentleman a chair before he 
retired. 

The apartment to which Mr Simpson 
found himself introduced, was a hand- 
some and well-^-nished drawing-room, 
evidently the best in the hotel ; and on 
a sofa, at one end of it, sat a lady, who, 
as he approached, arose with the utmost 
grace to receive him. She, also, was at- 
tired in deep mourning ; and the extra- 
ordinary beauty of her face and figure 
almost dazzled the eyes of the staid visiter, 
who came all unprepared for such a vision 
of loveliness ; whilst her attractions were 
rather augmented than diminished by the 
air of exceeding languor and deep melan* 
choly that pervaded her countenance and 
manner. 

"1 have the pleasure," she said, "of 
seeing Mr Simpson of Mark Lane?" 

Mr Simpson bowed assent. 

" The intimate friend," she continued,^ 
« of the late Mr Wentworth ?" 

" I had the honour to be so. Madam," 
replied Mr Simpson, with a sigh. 

The lady sighed too ; and drawing forth 
a delicate cambric handkerchief, she held 
it for a moment to her eyes. 

" Come nearer," die said, pointing to a 
seat on the sofa beside her, " Will yau 
have the goodness," she continued, when 
Mr Simpson had obeyed the invitation, 
** will you have the goodness to relate to 
me all the circumstances of Mr Went^ 
worth's death — as far, at least, as they 
ever came to light?" 

" Certainly, Madam," replied Mr Simp- 
son ; and wondering intensely who his 
fair friend could be, and what the inter- 
view was to lead to, he proceeded to narrate 
all the particulars that were known regard- 
ing the tragedy in question. 

The lady listened to his tale with un- 
deviating attention, occasionally inter- 
rupting the progress of the narrative to 
ask questions which evinced her intimate 
knowledge of the persons and localities 
connected with the drama. When he 
had concluded, she again held her hand- 



kerchief to her eyes, appearing deeply 
affected ; and a silence of some moments 
ensued. 

" And from that time to this, Sir," she 
said, at length, '^ no further light has been 
thrown on the mystery? Andrew has 
never reappeared, and he and Mabel the 
dairymaid are still supposed to have eloped 
together?" 

" That, Madam," answered Mr Simpson, 
"is still the general conviction ;" for he 
did not think it advisable to communicate 
the events of the last few days, and the 
suspicions they had awakened in Mr Olli- 
phant*s breast, and consequently in his 
own, till he was better acquainted with 
the person he was speaking to. He wished 
to hear her story first ; and for this she 
did not seem disposed to keep him long 
in suspense, 

" Well, Sir," she said, " it is in my 
power to prove its fallacy ; and you will 
now perhaps have the goodness to listen 
to my history : the which, in order to 
render it more comprehensible, I will 
commence by avowing, that I myself am 
Mabel .the dairymaid — by name, Mabel 
Lightfoot." 

Mr Simpson could only look his sur- 
prise — he had too much delicacy and good 
breeding, the good breeding that springs 
from generosity and benevolence, to make 
any comments on the confession. 

" You may well look astonished," she 
continued, " but such is the fact. With 
respect to my own history, previous to 
my going to live at Oakfield, I have little 
to tell. My parents were poor, but re- 
spectable, each springing from families 
that in former times had belonged to the 
gentry of the county ; and this circum- 
stance, slight and unimportant as it may 
seem, has been the origin of my errors, 
and the foundation of my fortunes, good 
and ill ; for my mother could not foiget 
it ; and when she saw that I was likely 
to be endowed with some charms of per- 
son, she neglected no opportunity of in- 
stilling into my mind the hope and the 
desire of improving my situation by a 
prudent maniage. With this view, she 
carefully guarded me from any intimacy 
witli the young people of my own sphere, 
especially the men ; and I grew up with- 
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oat a friend or a confidant but herself. 
But at the age of fifteen, I lost her ; my 
father had died before ; and both I and 
my sister Grace were thrown upon the 
world, and obliged to go to service. 

" For my own part, I selected the situ- 
ation of dairy-maid, because I thought 
it less menial than household serrice, and 
because it entailed the necessity of less 
oommunicatioR with the other servants ; 
for my mother s precepts had been sown 
in a fruitful soil. I was by nature as 
ambitious as she could desire me, and at 
the same time as ignorant of the world, 
and its ways, as if I had been bom in an- 
other planet. I had been taught reading 
and writing, and had a tokraUe notion 
of grammar ; acquirements which my 
mother had taken some pains to procure 
me, as being important elements in my 
future establishment. But I had no ac- 
cess to books ; indeed I was scarcely ac- 
quainted with any but the Bible ; and as 
I avoided the conversation of my equals, 
and had no opportunity of enjoying that 
of my superiors, my mind was little more 
enlightened than that of an infant. 

*^ Nevertheless, in spite of my ignorance 
and my pride, I had innumerable lovers, 
for I was considered the beauty of the 
village ; but I treated them all with the 
utmost disdain and indifference. The 
only one I ever felt the slightest disposi- 
tion to favour was Andrew Hopley, who 
was in many respects very superior to the 
other young men of his class ; but his 
station and livery were an effectual bar 
to the indulgence of my inclination, and 
I carefully repressed it. 

" Now, Sir, comes the period of my story 
in which you will find yourself interested. 

** I had not been long at Oakfield, before 
Mr Graveston found me out, and seemed 
disposed to pay me particular attention. 
At first he accosted me with the freedom 
and familiarity with which gentlemen per- 
mit themselves to address young women 
in my situation ; but soon finding that I 
was only offended and repelled, he changed 
his tactics, and affected to entertain a vio- 
lent passion for me ; and ignorant as I 
was, it is extremely possible that I might 
have fallen into his snares, bad I not 
known that he was engaged to be mar- 



ried to Misa Wcntworth — ^but that cir- 
cumstance preserved me ; and therefore, 
although he lamented the vows that fet- 
tered him, and swore that he loved me a 
thousand times better than he did her, 
yet, as I was aware that he could not 
promote the objects of my ambition, i 
turned a deaf ear to all his protestations. 

•* At length, one day — it was not long 
before Mr Went worth set out on his ex- 
cursion to the coast, from which you tell 
me he never returned — Mr Craveston took 
an opportunity of joining me early when 
I was going to milk my cows, before the 
rest of the family were about. 

** * Mabel,' he said, * I find that my un- 
fortunate engagement to Miss Wentworth, 
which it is impossible for me to break, 
must for ever preclude my obtaining from 
you a return of the passion you have in- 
spired me with ; but my disappointment, 
great as it is, cannot diminish the interest 
I must ever feel in your happiness ; and 
since it is not in my power to promote it 
myself, by making you my wife, I feel 
the greatest desire to do it by some other 
means. In short, I can t bear to see you 
here milking cows, and performing menial 
offices so far beneath the statkHi for which 
nature designed you; and i have been 
casting about in my mind what I can do 
to raise you into the sphere that you 
would adorn. 

" * Now, you must know that I have an 
aoquaintance in the neighbouriiood of 
Bordeaux, which is in France, who is the 
greatest admirer of beauty in the world, 
and who is exceedingly anxious to obtain 
a handsome J^glish wife ; but as there are 
few Englishwomen there, and none that 
happen to be very lovely, he has hitherto 
found it impossible to satisfy his taste. 
When I took leave of him the last time I 
came away, he asked me if I would choose 
a wife for him, and send her out ; and 
without thinking seriously at the moment 
of what I was saying, I promised I would. 
Now what do you say, Mabel, to marry- 
ing my friend, and becoming a marehioi^ 
ess?' 

" * A marchioness ! ' I Qxdaimed. ^Is 
he a marquis?* 

" * Yes>* said he ; ^he is^ i assure you, 
a marquis of a very ancient and noble 
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Spanish family ; and he has, besides, a 
handsome estate, and a good fortune. It's 
true, he's not very young ; but if you can 
overlook that one defect, I promise you 
he'll make you an excellent husband. 
He'll fall desperately in love the moment 
he looks at you ; and you may manage 
him completely, and have everything your 
own way. What do you say to my pro- 
posal?' 

^* I answered, that I didn't care the least 
whether he was young or old if he would 
make me a marchioness, and let me live 
like a lady. 

" ' Oh ! ' he said, * you'll have carriages 
and servants at your command, and live 
like a princess.' 

" * Then,' I said, * I should like it very 
much. But how am I to go to him ? ' 

" 'Leave that to me,' he answered. *But 
one thing, remember, you must keep the 
whole business a profound secret from 
everybody ; for if it were to reach Mr 
Wentworth's ears, he'd be writing off to 
the marquis to tell him you were only a 
dairy-maid, which there's no necessity in 
the world for his ever knowing. I shall tell 
him you are the daughter of a particular 
friend of my own. AH you have to do is 
to keep the thing to yourself, and be ready 
to start at a moment's notice.' 

"Soon after this conversation, Mr Gaves- 
ton was suddenly summoned abroad by par- 
ticular business, and the maiTiage, which 
was to have taken place immediately, 
was consequently delayed ; and Mr Went- 
worth, his daughter, and Andrew, went 
down to the seaside to await his return. 

" Well, Sir, two nights before the family 
were expected back, as I was in my room, 
about eleven o'clock, preparing to go to 
bed, I heard a slight tap at the window. 
I must observe that my room was on the 
gronnd-fioor, adjoining the dairy, and that 
there was a door which led from it into 
the other parts of the house. At first I took 
no notice of the signal ; but when it was 
repeated, I went to the window and in- 
quired who was there. 

" * Open the door,' said a man's voice, 
speaking close to the glass ; ' I've a letter 
for you, if you are Mabel the dairy-maid.' 

" * I am Mabel,' I said ; * but I'm not going 
to open the door unless I know who you are.' 



" * I come from a good friend of yours, 
returned the man ; * and the letter's aboul 
a certain marquis at Bordeaux. But open 
the door, and I'll explain everything.* 

"On hearing this, I thought there 
could be no danger in opening the door, as 
whoever the man was, he must be a mes- 
senger from Mr Gaveston ; so, after fasten- 
ing the other door that led into the house, 
lest we should be interrupted, I let him in. 

" He was a stoutish man, dressed in a 
drab coat, with a red handkerchief round 
his throaty and over his chin ; and he'd a 
face that, once seen, was not easily forgot- 
ten. He appeared to have been formerly 
extremely good-looking; but a strange 
twist of the nose, and a remarkable rise 
across the bridge, gave his features a pe- 
culiar expression. 

" * Hei-e,' said he, handing me a letter, 
* are a few lines from Mr Gaveston, which 
he has sent that you may be satisfied I am 
acting by his authority ; but as I have no 
time to lose, I'll deliver my message, and 
leave you to read them after I am gone. 

" * What he desired me to say is, that 
on the third night from this you are to 
hold yourself ready to start for London, 
on your way to the continent. He and I 
will be here to fetch you away ; and to 
prevent any disappointment, the thing 
must be managed so quietly that you shall 
not be missed till the following morning. 
You are to take care to admit nobody into 
this part of the house ; and we shall let 
you know we are here by the same signal 
I gave just now. Will you be ready, and 
are you willing to go?* 

" * Yes, I am,' I replied. 

" * Very well,' said he ; ' that's a brave 
girl; I admire your spirit. And that 
much being settled, there is no necessity 
for my lingering here. Remember, you 
are to take no clothes, nor anything with 
you, of any description whatever^ Mr 
Gaveston will supply you with all that is 
necessary,' 

" Having said this, he went away, and 
I opened the letter ; which, however, con- 
tained nothing more than a request from 
Mr Gaveston that I wotild be guided by 
the directions I should receive from the 
bearer, who he assured me was his particu- 
lar friend. 
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** Well, Sir, th^ intervening time past 
without any unusual occurrence, and the 
night appointed for my departure arrived. 
No hour had been mentioned, and I was 
therefore uncertain how soon I might ex- 
pect to be summoned ; so I retired early 
to my room, which, as I was little in the 
habit of associating with the other servants, 
excited no observation ; and having bolt- 
ed the door of communication, I sat down 
with my bonnet and shawl on, to await 
the arrival of Mr Gaveston. 

** I had no watch, but I think it must 
have been about two hours after midr 
night that I was aroused by a noise at the 
window ; for being quite unused to sitting 
up so late, I had fallen asleep in my chair ; 
and I started up hastily and opened the 
door. 

«'Why, MabeV said Mr Gaveston, 
who entered, followed by the man who 
had brought me the letter three nights be- 
fore, * we thought you had forgotten the 
appointment; we have been trying to 
make you hear this quarter of an hour. 
However, make haste now, for we have 
no time to lose. You must disguise your- 
self in this dress,' he said, opening a bundle 
which the other man held in his hand, and 
which contained a suit of boy's clothes. 
Put them on quickly, whilst we step into 
the house for a minute or two. I want 
some papers I left in my room when I 
was here last ;' and so saying, they pass- 
ed through the door of communication 
with the house, and left me to change my 
dress. 

** They were not gone many minutes, 
and I was but just ready when they re- 
turned. * Now come,' said Mr Gaveston, 
taking me under his arm, and we stepped 
out ; but just as I was closing the dairy - 
door, he said, " By the by, I don't think 
we fastened the door of communication* 
We'd better do so, or somebody may get 
in and rob the house.' So he reentered 
my room for that purpose, and when he 
came out he called me back. 

" * Here, Mabel,' said he, pointing to the 
bonnet and shawl, and other clothes I had 
just taken off, and which, in my haste, I 
had left lying on the floor ; * pick up those, 
and tie them in a bundle ; they must not 
be left there.' 



" I did 80, and he carried them out, and 
handed them to his companion. He then 
gave me his arm, and we walked aw»y 
across the park, whilst the other man 
went round to the front of the house, where 
he said they had left their horses, which 
they would not bring to the back, because 
the servants' bed-rooms were all on that 
side, and there might be scMne danger isi 
being heard. 

*' The horses met us at the park gate, 
of which Mr Gaveston had a private key, 
to enable him to enter if he came home 
late at night when he was staying at Oak- 
field; and there, the gentlemen having 
mounted, I being placed on the saddle be- 
hind Mr Gaveston, after stopping to re-lock 
the gate, we took the high road to London, 
for about ten miles. We then turned off, 
and had ridden for about five miles fur- 
ther across the country, through by-lanes 
and fields, when Mr Gaveston suddenly 
stopt, at a spot where two roads met. 

" * Now,' said he, * Mabel, here we must 
part for the present, and you must con- 
tinue your journey to London with my 
friend, who will take every care of you ; 
and in less than a week I shall join you 
there. You are now within a couple of 
miles of a town, where you will find a 
conveyance ; and so far y(m must walk, 
as I must take Uie horses away with me.' 

** Upon this, they lifted me down ; and 
Mr Gaveston, taking the bundle contain- 
ing my clothes, which he said he knew 
how to dispose of, we parted, he riding 
one way, and we walking the other. 

''As he had predicted, we soon came 
in sight of a pretty considerable town, 
which we entered, after my companion 
had warned me that I was not to speak, 
but to hold my handkerchief to my eyes, 
as if I were in great distress. Walking 
briskly through the streets, which were 
nearly empty, for it was yet but early 
morning, we reached an inn, where the 
ostler and a few of the servants wer» 
already stirring* 

" * We want a chaise and pair of horses, 
as quickly as possible,' said my companion 
to a waiter, who was yawning at the door. 

** * First turn out, directly,' cried the 
man, and away ran the ostler to obey the 
orders. ^ Please to walk in and take some 
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breakfast, Sir/ added he, * whilst they 
put to/ 

"* We'll just step into a room for a 
moment,' answered my friend ; * but we 
must not stop for breakfast. We are on 
an errand of life and death. This young 
gentleman's father has been seized with a 
fit ; and we're afraid, if we don't make the 
greatest speed, all will be over before we 
get there,* 

• ** Upon this, according to my instruc- 
tions, I pretended to cry very much, and 
the good-natured waiter ran out to hasten 
the post-boy's preparations. * They'll be 
round directly, Sir,' said he, ashe returned ; 
and in a couple of minutes more, the chaise 
was at the door, my companion handed me 
into it, and we were galloping along the 
road. 

'* For three stages we got on as fast as 
we could, my friend always urging the 
same motive for speed, and then we stop- 
ped to breakfast ; after which we started 
again, and stopped no more till we reached 
London ; having taken nothing but a bis- 
cuit and a glass of wine on the road. 

" It was the middle of the night when 
we arrived ; and just before we entered 
the town, my companion caUed to the 
driver to stop, and having asked him his 
fare, he paid him, and dismissed him, say- 
ing he needed him no further ; and then 
giving m« his arm, we entered the town, 
and walked at a rapid pace through a 
great many streets — I remember we cross- 
ed a bridge, and that is all I know of the 
course we took. 

"At length, having arrived at what 
appeared to me a shabby part of the 
town, my friend stopped at a house that 
looked rather better than the others, and 
rang the beU ; and almost immediately, 
which made me conclude we were expec- 
ted, an elderly, decently-dressed woman 
opened the door. 

** * Here we are, Mrs Davis,' said my 
companion. And then turning to me he 
said, ^ This is your home for the present ; 
youTJi find yourself very comfortable under 
Mrs Davis* care, till your friend arrives* 
Good night!* and shaking me by the 
hand, he turned oflF, and walked away. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

HABEL COIfTiXVES REB 8T0RT. 

"When the companion of my journey 
departed,*' continued Mabel, ** Mrs Davis, 
taking me by the hand, led me into a par- 
lour, where I found a comfortable fire with 
a kettle of boiling water on the hob, and 
the tea-things ready upon the table. 

"*I thought,' said she, *you would 
piefer a cup of tea to anything else after 
your journey ; there's nothing so refresh- 
ing ; and you can eat a bit of cold meat 
with it if you are inclined.' 

** I thanked her and accepted her oflPer. 
She was extremely civil ; but asked me 
no questions, speaking only of the wea- 
ther, the fatigues of travelling, the com- 
forts of tea, and so forth. I however 
knew that she was aware of my sex ; as 
my companion, whose name I afterwards 
learnt was Dyson, had informed me that 
I was to be conducted to the house of a 
friend of Mr Gaveston's, who had been 
told I was a young lady on my way to 
the continent with the intention of unit- 
ing myself to a gentleman to whom I had 
been some time attached, but whose alli- 
ance was not approved by my friends. I 
had also been instructed that Fwas to call 
myself Miss Jones ; and that Mr Gaveston 
was only known to Mrs Davis as Mr God- 
frey. 

" * Now,' said Mrs Davis, when tea was 
over, * I dare say you'll be glad to go to 
bed ; and I recommend your lying till I 
bring you your breakfast in the morning. 
You should take a good rest after such b 
journey.* 

"*But what am I to do,' I said, *for 
clothes, when I do rise? I hav'n't a 
single article with me.* 

"*Ohr said she, * leave that to me. 
I'll supply you with clothes. If they 
don t exactly fit, never mind that. You'll 
see nobody here, and they'll do very well 
till Mr Grodfrey arrives.' 

** Accordingly, the next morning, after 
I had taken my breakfast, she brought 
me a dark eilk dress, and other indispeii^ 
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sable articles, which seemed to have been 
made for a person about my size^ and 
which she said belonged to her daughter ; 
and when I was ready to leave my room, 
instead of taking me down to the parlour 
I had been in the night before, she led roe 
into a room adjoining my bed-chamber, 
which looked only on a back yard, and 
which she said it was necessar}*^ I should 
inhabit for the present ; as, if I went 
below, I might be seen by people coming 
to the house, and discovered. 

^' The first day I was so tired that I did 
not care much about this confinement ; 
but when I had recovered my fatigue, L 
began to pine for air and exercise, and I 
begged Mrs Davis to take me out. But 
this she positively refused, alleging that 
it was absolutely contrary to Mr God- 
frey's orders. In every other respect she 
was very obliging, giving me books to 
read, and doing what she could to amuse 
me. But still I found my time dreadfully 
tedious ; and when at the end of a week 
Mr Graveston came, I earnestly entreated 
that I might commence my journey im- 
mediately. * That,' however, he said, * was 
impossible, for that there had been many 
inquiries made about me ; and that I 
should be infallibly traced and taken 
back to Oakfield, if I showed myself out 
of doors yet ;' and so simple was I, that 
I gave credit to all he said. * Depend on 
it,' he added, Uhe moment it*s safe for 
you to move, you shall. In the mean 
time, I must return to Oakfield, lest I 
should be suspected of having any hand 
in taking you off.' 

" It was fully a month before he ap- 
peared again, by which time, between 
weariness, and a confinement to which I 
was so unaccustomed, I was getting ex- 
tremely unwell. Still he urged it was 
too soon to move ; and the only relief I 
got was, that two or three times he took 
me out to walk of an evening, after it 
was dark. But I could not help observ- 
ing, that the more impatient I became, 
the more- closely I was watched ; and I 
began to see that I was little better than 
a prisoner. 

" All these causes together, combined, 
I believe, with the eiFects of a cold I had 
caught on my journey, at length over- 



threw my health and spirits completely, 
and I fell extremely ill. Mrs Davis and 
a maid-servant that was in the house, at- 
tended me assiduously enough ; but no 
medical advice being called in, I continu- 
ed to get worse and worse, till I was at 
death's door ; and I believe I should ac- 
tually have died, (which I have since be- 
lieved would have been exactly what Mr 
Gaveston desired,) had not the servant 
taken fright one day when Mrs Davis 
was out. I happened to faint whilst she 
was standing by my bedside, and finding 
it impossible to recover me by any means 
she had recourse to, she ran out of the 
house and fetched in an apothecary that . 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

"After this the man was suffered to 
attend me ; and Mr Godfrey, as he was 
called, also brought a young person of 
his acquaintance, to see me, called Julia 
Clark—" 

"Who?" said Mr Simpson, hastily in- 
terrupting the discourse. " Did you say 
Julia Clark?" 

"Yes," replied Mabel, "Julia Clark 
was the name of the lady. A very pretty 
young person she was, and very kind to 
me. Do you know her?" 

"I rather think I do," answered Mr 
Simpson. " But excuse my interruption. 
Pray go on." 

"Well," continued Mabel, "I gradual- 
ly got better; and Julia's visits helped 
me to bear my confinement ; and when I 
was sufficiently recovered to travel, Mr 
Gaveston announced that everything was 
ready for my departure ; and that as he 
could not go with me himself, Mr Dyson 
had undertaken to conduct me safe to 
Bordeaux. 

"Accordingly, early one morning, to 
my infinite joy, I bade adieu to Mrs 
Davis and her dreary apartments, and we 
proceeded to Portsmouth, and from thence 
to Harfleur ; where only stopping one 
night, we took places in a diligence, which 
I imagined was to convey us to Bordeaux, 

"But my companion, Mr Dyson, or 
rather Colonel Jones, for that was the 
name he assumed on the journey, had 
other views ; and, instead of conducting 
me to the Marquis de la Rosa, my intend- 
ed husband, as Mr Gaveston had chained 
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him to do, he took me to Paris, where after 
engaging apartments in a handsome hotel, 
and providinghimself and me with fashion- 
able habiliments, he introduced me into 
public as his niece. 

" It is easy for a young Englishwoman 
thei-e, who is tolerably good-looking, to 
attract notice ; and I was soon surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers ; amongst whom, 
the most urgent and persevering was the 
Due de Rochechouart, who was at that time 
considered the most dissipated and profli- 
gate man about the court — at least, where 
women were concerned . In other respects, 
his character was never arraigned. 

"Well, Sir," pursued Mabel, "not to 
detain you with a detail of the arts that 
were used to deceive me, it is sufficient 
to inform you that I was led to believe 
the duke was addressing me with hon- 
ourable views ; and after a few weeks, 
having been conducted to one of his castles, 
at some distance from Paris, I was impend 
upon by a false marriage — in short, sold. 
The ceremony was performed by a ser- 
vant of the duke's, an Englishman, call- 
ed Dillon, who pretended to be a clergy- 
man, and read the marriage service from 
the prayer-book ; and Colonel Jones, my 
pretended uncle, having received a con- 
siderable sum of money for his treachery, 
afterwards took his leave, and left me to 
discover the deception at my leisure. 

" For some months I believed myself 
the wife of the duke, and every pains was 
taken to keep up the delusion ; but, at 
length, an accident disclosed to me the 
truth. At the period of my supposed 
marriage, I was utterly ignorant of the 
French language ; and as the duke could 
speak English tolerably, having once been 
ambassador here, I found little incon- 
venience from my want of knowledge. 
But believing myself the Duchess of 
Kochechouart, and anticipating the time 
when I should be introduced at court and 
into society, I thought it right to acquire 
the language of the people I was to live 
amongst. I therefore privately engaged 
a master, and applied myself assiduously 
to the study, with the intention of some 
day surprising Rochechouart with my 
unexpected accomplishment ; and urged 
by this motive, and perhaps rather a 



natural facility, I made considerable pro- 
gress in a short time. But this newly 
acquired talent was the accidental means 
of opening my eyes to my real situation. 

" One day that I was sitting alone in 
my boudoir, with a door ajar that opened 
into the drawing-room, I overheard a con- 
versation between the duke and one of 
his friends, which, although I was not a 
sufficient adept in the language to under- 
stand thoroughly, undeceived me com- 
pletely with respect to my own position. 

" The subject of the conversation was 
an alliance which had been offered to the 
duke, and which he had declined ; and 
the visit was for the purpose of urging 
him to reconsider a proposal that was, on 
many accounts, esteemed highly desirable. 
But the duke was firm in his refusal ; and 
I comprehended enough to learn that he 
mentioned me as the motive. The gentle- 
man urged, * that there would be no neces- 
sity for parting with me ;* but the duke 
confessed, that he feared whenever I dis- 
covered the deception he had practised, I 
should leave him ; ' and assuredly she will,' 
he said, ' if I marry.' In which conviction 
he was perfectly correct ; for I certainly 
should. 

" You may conceive. Sir, what a blow 
this was to me. However, I commanded 
my feelings sufficiently to remain quite 
quiet till the visiter was gone ; but when 
Rochechouart returned from seeing him 
through the anti-chamber, and I attempt- 
ed to rise from my chair to speak to him, 
intending to express my indignation, and 
then immediately quit the house, I had 
only time to clasp my hands, and give 
him one look of reproach, before I sank 
to the ground in a state of insensibility. 
But that one look was enough. It told 
him that I was undeceived ; and as soon 
as I recovered, and was able to listen to 
him, he entered on his exculpation ; ex- 
plaining to me the difficulties that lay in 
the way of an alliance between a person 
in his situation and one in mine — ^the 
opposition he should have experienced 
from his connexions, and the court more 
especially, as it was easily perceived that 
the pretended Colonel Jones was a mere 
sharper, who had brought me there to 
make money of, and that I was not his 
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niece as he had asserted ; and finally, he 
made known to me how I had been 
actnally sold ; and that it had been mere- 
ly a contest between the yonng noblemen 
I was introduced to, which should have 
me ; Colonel Jones standing out for the 
highest price. 

***Thus, Amabel,' said he, *you would 
not have escaped, rely on it ; and if you 
had not fallen to me, you would to Ar- 
magnac, or de l*Orme, or some of the 
others, who probably would not have 
loved yon hfdf so much as I do. The 
conversation you have just overheard, 
must, at least, have convinced you of my 
attachment.' 

^' It certainly had ; and that was the 
only thing that supported me under my 
disappointment and mortification. When 
I first encouraged the duke's attentions, 
and accepted the oifer of his hand, I con- 
fess that I was actuated solely by ambi- 
tion ; and it would have been perfectly 
indifferent to me whether I attained my 
object through him, or through any of 
the other gentlemen who were contesting 
the prize. But my feelings were now 
wholly changed. Without affecting to 
undervalue the luxury, and indeed mag- 
nificence, in which 1 lived, or pretending 
to assert that it would not have required 
an extraordinary efibrt of resolution to 
have resigned them and fallen back into 
my original situation, yet, I can truly 
say, that the af!^ction^Rocbechouart had 
inspired me with formed a much stronger 
obstacle to my leaving him, than his 
splendid castles, and gorgeous liveries; 
or than my own sumptuous attire, gilded 
chariot, and elegant boudoir. 

'* I really loved him ; and the deception 
he had practised on me aside, I had cer- 
tainly every reason to do so. His kind- 
ness and indulgence to me were unvary- 
ing ; and as for his own qualities, he was 
universally admitted to be the handsomest 
and the most agreeable man about the 
court. 
I " Yon may imagine the result, Sir : I 
consented to remain ; and the duke immedi- 
ately made a handsome settlement on me, 
which secured me in affluence for the rest 
of my life, whether I left him or not ; and 
I must do him the justice to say, that never. 



till the hour of his death," — and here she 
burst into a passion of tears, that almost 
choked her utterance — ^* never to the hour 
of his deaths did he give me reason to re- 
pent my acquiescence I 

^* Indeed, I am sure that if I had urged 
it much, he would have privately legalized 
our connexion ; but I never did : because 
I felt that I was not worthy to become 
his wife, and that, in many respects^ X 
should have been doing him a great injury. 
It is true I was deceived, and so farinno* 
cent ; but on the other hand, I could not 
forget that I was not blameless. I had 
sought to deceive him also. I had acqui- 
esced in Colonel Jones' imposition, and 
attempted to pass for what I was not; be- 
sides, my own motives were base and un- 
worthy. I saw they were so, as my mind 
improved by education ; and I felt that I 
deserved the degradation I suffered. 

'* I therefore made up my mind to the 
penalty I had incurred. I knew I must 
look to pass my life without any society 
but the duke's ; and that when we returned 
to Paris, his numerous engagements would 
not leave him much time to bestow on me ; i 
and I also felt, that however unwilling he 
was to part with me then, I might not 
always retain the same power over his 
afiections. 

"Under these circumstances I could not 
look for much happiness ; but I saw that 
one means of improving my situation, both i 
present and future, was within my reach. 
I perceived that by repairing the deficiencies 
of my early education, I should not only 
render myself more agreeable to Roche- 
chouart, but that I should be supplying 
myself with a resource during the life of 
solitude and abandonment that lay before 
me.- To this object I therefore devoted 
myself ; and as I was yet young, and could 
command all the advantages that money 
could purchase, I made considerable pro- 
gress in the studies I undertook ; and soon 
learned to find in my books and my music, 
the best consolation for my lonely hours 
and degraded condition. 

" In this manner my life passed, with- 
out any particular occurrence to interrupt 
its even tenor, till about six months since, 
when I received an unexpected visit from 
the Marquis de la Rosa, the gentleman 
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for whom I had heen designed hy Mr 
Gaveston. How he discoyered me I do 
not know, but he wrote to me to say he 
was in Paris, and to desire an interview ; 
and I beliere it was more cariosity than 
anything else that made me grant his 
request. But his visit led to disclosures I 
little expected. 

" From him I first learned that Mr 
Wentworth was dead ; and although his 
information was imperfect, I gathered 
enough to ascertain that my removal from 
Oakfield had been somehow or other mys- 
teriously connected with the catastrophe ; 
and I was the more confirmed in this per- 
suasion, by his showing me a letter of Mr 
Gaveston s, wherein he proposed to the 
marquis to practise upon me exactly the 
sort of deception to which I had fallen a 
victim through the villany of his friend ; 
namely, to deceive me by a false marriage. 

'' I must observe that the marquis had 
no idea that I was the dairy-maid; he 
only had heard of me as Miss Jones, neither 
had I ever confessed to Rochechouart that 
I had once filled so humble a situation ; nor 
had I courage to do it yet. But for that 
remnant of silly pride, I should have im- 
mediately written to you on the subject of 
what I had learnt, for I obtained your 
address from Bordeaux ; and perhaps the 
calamity which I have now to deplore, 
might not have occurred. 

" I fear my sad history must weary you. 
Sir," continued Mabel ; " but the regard 
you bore Mr Wentworth will give you an 
interest in it ; and I shall not detain you 
much longer. 

"About two months ago the duke's 
regiment, which had been for some time 
on a foreign station, having returned to 
France, and being quartered at Lisle, he 
thought it right to join it for a few weeks ; 
and he proposed to me to accompany him. 
Of course I consented ; and thither we 
immediately proceeded, attended by our 
horses, servants, and equipages. 

" One of my favourite reci-eations was 
riding on horseback ; and as I had but 
few pleasures, Rochechouart did all he 
could to make this agreeable, by supply- 
ing me with beautiful animals, and ac- 
companying me himself whenever he could, 

"Well, Sir, one day, about ten days 



since, we were taking our usual exercise, 
accompanied only by a groom, when we 
perceived a handsome English carriage 
approacliing at a rapid rate ; and we 
slackened our pace in order to get a better 
view of the travellers within. But you 
may imagine our surprise, when, as the 
vehicle drew nigh, we distinguished^ re- 
clining in the opposite comers, our old 
acquaintance Colonel Jones, and Dillon the 
duke's former valet ! 

"The moment I recognized Colonel 
Jones, I felt a vehement desire to obtain 
from him some information regarding the 
mysterious affairs at Oakfield ; and I 
intimated to the duke that I had a particu- 
lar reason for desiring to speak to him. 
, " ' Gro,' said he to the groom, * ride after 
that carriage, and observe where they put 
up ; we'll follow more leisurely, and meet 
you at the entrance of the town.' 

The man immediately set spurs to his 
horse, and had nearly overtaken the tra- 
vellers, when to our horror and astonish- 
ment, we heard a shot, and saw liim fall 
to the ground. 

** Incensed at this unprovoked aitack, 
without a moment's deliberation, and deaf 
to my cries, the duke threw his horse into 
a gallop, and pursued the murderers. 
Whether they knew him, or whether, 
being in uniform, they mistook his inten- 
tions, I cannot tell — for w^e found after- 
wards that the carriage was loaded with 
contraband goods — ^but when they found 
he was gaining upon them, they fired 
another pistol, and shot him dead on the 
spot. They then immediately turned 
their horses' heads, and instead of pur- 
suing the road to Lisle, they endeavoured 
to make the best of their way back across 
the frontier. 

" But their escape, I, at least, had the 
consolation of preventing. Mounted on a 
very fleet horse, and in a state of too much 
excitement to think of danger, I pursued 
them at my utmost speed; and, fortu- 
nately, just at the moment they were 
beginning to fancy themselves secure, 
being met by a troop of the duke's regi- 
ment who had been out on a foraging ex- 
pedition, I succeeded in having them arrest- 
ed, and brought back to Lisle. Why they 
did not shoot me also, I cannot tell—per- 
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haps they had no more ammuaition — ^for 
I scarcely think they would have spared 
me from better motives, 

" I will not detain you, Sir," said Mabel, 
who, when she reached this part of her 
story, was almost unable to proceed, from 
the bitterness of her grief ; " I will not 
detain you with an account of my feelings ; 
those I leave to your imagination. I 
will only trouble you with such further 
particulars as you are likely to be interest- 
ed in. 

" The two criminals were of course 
placed in confinement ; and as soon as I 
was Able to appear in court, they were 
brought before a magistrate, and my evi- 
deace was given against them. 

"For their own parts, they neither 

confessed nor admitted anything ; but the 

contents of the carriage were quite enough 

to explain the motives of their expedition, 

i and the origin of their fears. 

; " It was, as I said, lined with contra- 

I band goods of the most valuable descrlp- 

! tion ; and there was every reason to 

, believe, that on their previous passage 

I through Lisle, shortly before, they had 

I taken as much out of France as they were 

now bringing into it. 

" Finding, when I had given my evi- 
dence, that my presence would not be 
again required for a few weeks, and that 
I was in the mean time at liberty to de- 
part where I pleased, I resolved to employ 
the interval in an endeavour to penetrate 
the mystery of Mr Wentworth's death, 
and to dear myself from the suspicion 
that my absence had drawn upon me ; 
and I felt the greater necessity for doing 
this without delay, because there can be 
no doubt that these men will be con- 
demned to expiate their crimes on the 
scaffold, and with Colonel Jones will pro- 
bably expire all chance of discovering the 
secret. 

" With this view I started for Paris 
without delay ; but I was destined before 
I reached it to be made acquainted with 
another instance of their villany. On 
the morning I quitted Lisle, as we were 
passing through a small village, I ob- 
served a number of country-people assem- 
bled round the door of a hut ; and as we 
drew nearer, I perceived two ladies, appar- 



ently in a very exhausted condition, 
seated on chairs at the door, to whom the 
by-standers were administering such sim-^ 
pie refreshments as they had to give* 
The singularity of thecircumstance awak- 
ened my curiosity ; and besides, there 
was something in the appearance of the 
young women that led me to believe they 
were English. 

" I therefore stopped the carriage, and 
desired Courtois, who was with me, to 
inquire if anything had happened in 
which my assistance could be useful ; and 
he presently learnt from the peasants, 
that the two ladies I saw there had crawled 
into the village shortly before, apparently 
quite exhausted and worn out by fatigue 
and want of food — ^that they were foreign- 
ers, who could speak no French — and 
that whence they came or whither they 
were going could not be discovered. 

" Upon this, I alighted ; and making 
my way through the crowd, I addressed 
them in English, saying, I was afraid 
they had met with some unpleasant acci- 
dent, and offering my services. 

" Poor things ! if a voice from Heaven 
had reached them they could scarcely 
have seemed more relieved. All I gather- 
ed from them, however, at that moment 
was, that they had fled from some place 
where they considered themselves in 
danger, and that they hoped to find their 
father in Paris, where they besought me 
to take them. 

" To this request I of course assented ; 
and they were immediately assisted into 
the carriage. They were so exhausted 
that I found it necessary to give up 
travelling on the following day ; and we 
therefore rested at Abbeville, where I 
first learnt the circumstances that had 
brought them into the strange predica- 
ment in which I found them. 

" I will not detain you now with the 
details of their melancholy story. It is 
sufficient to say that the two men. Colonel 
Jones and Dillon, had contrived to impose 
upon their parents and themselves — one 
of them indeed was married to Dillon, who 
had received with her a large sum of mo- 
ney — and having brought them to France, 
had, for some reason or other which they 
were unable to comprehend, conveyed 
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them to a lonely inn some miles from 
where I found them, and there abandoned 
them. 

" On reaching Paris I made immediate 
search for their friends at the hotel they 
had lodged at ; but although it appeared 
that two gentlemen had inquired for 
them, we could not ascertain w^ho they 
were, or where they were to be found. 

*' Under these circumstances, urged also 
by my desire to assist in exposing the 
crimes of these villains, I resolved, instead 
of writing to you as I had proposed, to 
accompany the young ladies to England ; 
and at the same time restore them to 
their friends, and seek a personal expla- 
nation with yourself. 

"On reaching Clapham, where my 
portegees reside, I learnt that their father 
had set out for Paris in search of them 
about ten days before." 



CHAPTER LV. 



MORE LIGHT. 



It may be supposed that Mr Simpson lost 
no time in communicating the substance 
of Mabel's story to Mr OUiphant, who 
immediately requested an interview with 
her, in the course of which he perfectly sa- 
tisfied himself that the suspicions Mr 
Gaveston s strange deportment at Oak field 
had first awakened, were but too well 
founded. 

In the meantime, Mr Simpson hastened 
to Knightsbridge, to assure himself of 
what there was scarcely room to doubt 
— that the Julia Clark whose life he had 
saved, and she who had been introduced 
to Mabel, were the same person. 

But, to his amazement, he found the 
shop shut, and the house iminhabited; 
and was informed by the neighbours, that 
two nights before, Mrs Clark had depai't- 
ed, as was believed, in the company of a 
gentleman,andhadnotbeen heard of since. 

This was "confirmation strong" of 
previous suspicions. There could be little 
doubt that the gentleman was Mr Gaves- 
ton ; and Mr OUiphant at once detected 
his motives. He saw that not only were 
No. XVII, 



Gaveston and Godfrey the same person, 
but that Julia Clark was the woman that 
had pledged the clothes to Isaac Lecky, 
and had since been employed by Dyson 
or Jones, whichever his name might really 
be, to endeavour to recover it ; and that 
Gaveston, having recognized her from 
their account of the circumstances, had 
sought her out for the express purpose 
of placing her evidence beyond their reach. 

"But if human exertions can defeat 
his plans," said Mr OUiphant, " he shaU 
be disappointed. But in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, let us pay a visit 
to that Mrs Wetherall, to whom you say 
Julia Clark related her history in detail, 
of which you only heard the outlines. 
From her we may learn whether the name 
of her seducer was Godfrey." 

It is needless to say that Mrs Wether- 
all's testimony fuUy corroborated their 
suspicions ; and there could be no doubt 
left of the identity of the parties. 

" Now," said the lawyer, " there is one 
thing more I should like to be certain of ; 
which is, whetlier Gaveston foUowed us 
to London. To ascertain that, we must 
write to Jeremy, I suppose ; unless you 
know where he's in the habit of putting 
up?" 

" At Laval's in Bedford Street, generally, 
I fancy," replied Mr Simpson. " I know 
he preferred it, because it was a French 
house. It will be worth caUing there, at 
all events." 

"Yes, Sir," answered the waiter, to 
their inquiry. " Mr Gaveston was here 
on Saturday night for a few minutes. I 
fancy it might be between ten and eleven 
o'clock. He seemed in a great hurry, 
and only called to say that he expected a 
letter to be sent here for him, and that we | 
were to forward it immediately to the 
post-office at Paris." 

"It is exactly that letter we have 
called to inquire for," said Mr OlUphant. 
" Mr Gaveston requested us to procure it, 
and send it after him, as he changed his 
route after he was here." 

" Here it is. Sir," said the waiter ; " it 
only came this morning." 

Mr OUiphant paid the postage and 
walked away with the letter. "Now," 
said he, *'we at least know where we 

S 
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shall hear of him ; for he '11 either go to 
Paris, or he *11 direct them where to for- 
ward the letter ; for no doubt," observed he, 
peeping into it^ ^ it ccmtains something of 
importance, or he would not have taken 
so much trouble to get it. I should like 
vastly to know what is inside of it." 

^ And you mean to know, I suppose," 
said Mr l^mpson, smiling ; " for else why 
did you bring it away ? " 

** It was the impulse of the moment," 
replied the lawyer ; '* but there are various 
reasons why this letter may be important ; 
and I think there are sufficient to justify 
me in opening it. We are, in the first 
place, in pursuit of a criminal-^for of 
Gaveston's guilt I now entertain no more 
doubt than I do of my own existence — 
and we must avail ourselves of whatever 
means may promote his detection. In 
the next place, to confess a truth, I do 
not feel quite easy with respect to the 
fate of that unfortunate woman he has 
carried off ; and I'm inclined to lose no 
time in rescuing her from his gripe, and 
securing her evidence. Ha ! " exclaimed 
he, as, compressing the sides of the letter, 
he again put it to his eye ; " by Jove, here 
goes ! " and he proceeded to break the seal. 

"What is it?" inquired Mr Simpson. 
" I see a name," answered Mr Olliphant, 
" tliat would make me break through a 
stone wall, with as little ceremony as I 
break this wax — there's something, about 
that other fellow Jones in it. And see, it's 
from Borthwick, I declare ; what can he 
have to do with the business?" 

" Let us hear," said Mr Simpson ; and 
Mr Olliphant proceeded to read as follows : 

** Sir, — ^In obedience to your commands, 
I write to inform you that I got an answer 
from the agents by return. They believe 
Mr Remorden to be at present in Paris, 
and have orders to enclose to him, under 
cover to Colonel Jones, post-office, there. 
" With respect to the little lease you 
were kind enough to mention, I have pre- 
pared it, and submitted it to lawyer Brice. 
To-morrow I shall forward it, per coach, 
to be favoured with your signature. 
'^ And I have the honour to remain 
" Your humble servant, 

" Gregory Borthwick." 



" A thousand thanks, Mr Gregory Borth- 
wick," said Mr Olliphant ; " your letter 
is invaluable ; though there is something 
about this house and road business that 
I cannot understand. But this much I 
remember perfectly ; that at the time of 
Mr Wentworth's death, Franklin told me 
that that cursed old Manor House formed 
part of an estate that had been many years 
in the Remorden family, who were for- 
merly amongst the most affluent and in- 
fluential people in the county ; but that a 
series of mbfortunes, that almost seemed 
like a fatality, had fallen upon them, till 
the property was greatly reduced, and the 
family nearly extinct. The last possessor 
had died abroad, where he had gone in pur- 
suit of some woman ; and the remnant had 
then fallen to a nephew, who was the only 
surviving scion of the family. I well 
recollect Franklin's adding, *he was. a 
profligate, good-for-nothing fellow, who 
soon ran through the little he had ; and 
not being disposed to live at the Manor 
House himself, nor able to let it, because 
it had fallen so completely out of repair 
during the absence of the last tenant, the 
place was shut up, till the innkeeper offered 
to pay a trifle for the use of the lower 
rooms during the full season. As for 
Remorden himself,' he added, ' ho hasn*t 
been seen in the country. for years. It 
was said he'd taken to the turf, and was 
spending his life between the knowing 
ones at Newmarket and the hells in Lon- 
don.* Now, what will, you bet me that 
Remorden, Dyson, and Colonel Jones are 
not all one and the same person!" 

" Upon my word it does not seem very 
improbable," answered Mr Simpson. 

" And what do you say to a journey to 
Paris ? I can spare a week or two now 
in such a cause ; and thus much I'm sure, 
that till I have come to some understand- 
ing of this business, I shall not be fit for 
any other. If that fellow. Colonel Jones, 
is going to have his head taken off, he^ll 
very likely be disposed to make a clean 
breast of it before he mounts the scaffold. 
Besides, he'll have a -natural desire to 
take his friend Gaveston w^ith him for 
company in the other world, and thus 
we shall get at the truth. Added to 
which^ and as I said before I don't think 
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it a thing to be neglected, we may find 
out what is become of Julia Clark.'* 

Mr Simpson needed no urging to accede 
to the proposal ; but he begged leave to 
make one amendment ; which was, that 
if it were agreeable to her, they should 
travel in company with Mabel, for Whom 
he admitted himself to be not a little in> 
terested. 

" There were all the elements of virtue 
in her," he said, " alloyed by ignorance 
and ill-directed ambition. Bom in an^ 
other station, and rationally educated, she 
would have been a noble creature ; and 
she is a noble creature now, in spite of 
her errors." 

** And you've only to look in her face, 
and you'll forget them all," said the law* 
yer, slyly. 

" She's a beautiful creature," answered 
Mr Simpson, warmly ; " and it must be 
a heart of adamant that wouldn't pity 
and forgive her!" 

** It is not mine, I assure you," said Mr 
OUiphant, more gravely, ** I do both ; 
and I shall be most happy to travel with 
her, and serve her too, if any means of 
doing so lie in my power." 

Very willingly Mabel accepted the pro* 
posed escort. Like most other people that 
sat an hour in Mr Simpson's company, 
she was disposed to feel an affection for 
him ; and she was so glad to make 
friends ! Life is so heavy without them ! 
It must be one of the most grievous pen* 
alties incurred by women who stray from 
the paths of virtue, that they can rarely 
have a friend. Few men are generous 
enough to be to them disinterested ones ; 
the virtuous of their own sex caiinot and 
dare not ; and amongst the vicioud there 
can exist no true friendship. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE DEVICES OP tHE WfCKED MAN SHALL FAIL. 

Although Mr Gaveston could not veu- 
ture to delay his departure from London 
long enough to receive the information 
he had employed Borthwick to obtain for 
him, he yet resolved to make straight for 



Paris, on many accounts. One was, that 
he looked to find the disposal of his unfor- 
tunate companion a matter of more easy 
accomplishment there than in a smaller 
place ; and the other, that according to 
the address Remorden had given Julia, 
he hoped either to find him there, or at 
least learn his address at the post-office. 

He therefore travelled night and day 
till he reached the capital ; and When 
there, after stopping one night at an inn 
in the neighbourhood of the coach-office, 
he located his companion on the following 
day in a mean lodging in the Fauxbourg 
Montmartre, whilst he took up his own 
residence in a more cheerful and fashion* 
able part of the city. 

As one of the most urgent motives of 
his journey was to obtain an interview 
with the owner of the Manor House, hd 
lost no time in inquiring at the pos^ office 
for Borth wick's letter, and for the address 
of Colonel Jones ; but he could obtain no 
intelligence of either. Borthwick's letter, 
for reasons the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in divining, had not arrived ; and 
with refepect to Colonel Jones, letters had 
been lying there for him for some days, 
but they had not been inquired for. This 
was a serious disappointment ; and as it 
might occasion considerable delay, a source 
of much annoyance. There was no telling 
how to interpret it, or whither to direct 
his researches. The man might not have 
reached Paris, or he might have left it, 
or he might actually be there, having only 
neglected to ask for his letters. He was 
aware that at the passport office he might 
probably learn what he desired to know ; 
that is, if Remorden was actually travel- 
ling under the name of Jones ; but in the 
present state of affairs, and with the pro- 
jects he had in hand, he did not wish t6 
make himself conspicuous in that quarter, 
or to draw attention to himself, which he 
might do were he by his inquiries to pub- 
lish his connexion with a man who was 
probably marked as a person of suspicious 
character, or worse, for anything he 
knew ; for how he had been living, or 
what he might have done to draw the 
eyes of the polke on him since his resi- 
dence abroad, t^as much more than he 
could guess. 
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He therefore employed the intenral of 
inevitahle delay in visiting the gambling 
houses about the Palais Royal, and such 
other resorts, where he thought there was 
a probability of meeting with Remorden 
if he were in Paris ; and in forming pro- 
jects, and in balancing the difficulties 
attending the getting rid of Julia in some 
way that should^ remove her effectually 
from his path, and render her evidence 
inaccessible. But it was not easy to dis- 
cover any way but one ; and that one, 
setting remorse, pity, and all such feelings 
out of the question, (of which Mr Gaveston, 
like other bad human beings, try what he 
would, could not wholly divest himself,) 
was one of very difficult accomplishment. 

In order to induce her to accompany 
him, after the interruption of the watch- 
man had rendered the atrocious act he 
was on the point of perpetrating danger- 
ous to himself, he had persuaded her that 
his wife was dead, and that he had been 
for some time seeking her with the view 
of repairing her early wrongs by marriage ; 
and there was no difficulty in adducing 
many reasons, plausible enough to satisfy 
her simple mind, for performing the cere- 
mony privately abroad ; nor any in per- 
suading her, on their arrival in Paris, 
that propriet}'^ and prudence required, till 
he could introduce her as his wife, that 
she should reside apart from him, and in 
in as obscure a situation as possible. 

So far all was easy ; and she, as ever, 
humble, obedient, and unsuspecting, quiet- 
ly submitted to the restraints he imposed, 
and awaited in patience the fulfilment of 
his promise. But now came the difficulty. 
He thought sometimes of actually marry- 
ing her, (she was ah*eady a Catholic, and 
he had no objection to a pro tempore con- 
version,) in the names of Mr Godfrey and 
Mrs Dyson, under which they had travel- 
led, and afterwards confining her in a 
mad-house, a thing at that time easily 
effected ; but then she might escape, or 
get a letter conveyed to England. Then 
there was the river, convenient and in- 
viting — and there was poison. 

There was a fourth way, which being 
less extreme and more secure than any 
other, death excepted, he would have pre- 
ferred ; which was, to put her in the hands 



of some fanatical or unprincipled priest, 
and either by persuasion, terror, or force, 
get her shut up in a convent. But there 
were two impediments in the way of this 
project ; one was, the existence of iJie child, 
which would be an effectual bar to her 
taking such a step with her own consent ; 
and the other was, that it would require 
time, and Mr Gaveston had none to spare. 

He had been some days in Paris, and 
was yet in this state of anxious uncertain- 
ty, when happening to drop into a coffee- 
house on the Boulevards, and chancing 
to take up a newspaper that was lying on 
the table beside him, his eye was attracted 
by the name of Colonel Jones ; and on 
perusing the paragraph, he found it con- 
tained an allusion to the approaching trial 
of that worthy and his colleague, at Lisle, 
for the murder of the Due de Rochechouart 
and his servant. 

Mr Gaveston's heart bounded at the 
news. Of the two persons he most dread- 
ed, the life of one was in his power, and 
that of the other was about to be sacrificed 
to the laws ; and if he could only success- 
fully dispose of the first, and obtain an 
interview with the other before hb exe- 
cution, he fancied he might defy the fates 
and dismiss his fears. True, Mabel pro- 
bably yet lived ; but if, as Julia had heard, 
she had made a prosperous marriage in 
France, it was not very likely that she 
would ever hear of the Oakfield tragedy 
at all ; or, if she did, that she would risk 
exposing herself for the sake of penetrat- 
ing the mystery. 

But the necessity for reaching Lisle 
with as little delay as possible became 
urgent; and he was called upon to 
decide at once upon his line of action. 
He laid down the paper, placed his two 
elbows on the table, and resting his face 
on his hands, he sat for some minutes in 
deep meditation. He then arose, buttoned 
up his coat, and taking his hat in his hand, 
moved towards the door. 

" Give me a glass of brandy," said he 
to the waiter, pausing on the threshold ; 
and having tossed off the dram, he stepi 
out, and at a rapid pace took the way to 
the Rue du Fauxbourg Montmartre. 

" Yes," said he to himself, as he went 
along, " no one can ever trace her, if ever, 
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which is not likely, anybody should take 
the trouble of trying to do it ; and the 
people of the house neither know where 
she came from, nor who she is ; nor, pro- 
vided they are paid their money, will they 
ever concern themselves to learn what is 
become of her. To-morrow morning I'll 
start for Lisle ; and if I can get an inter- 
view with Remorden, I think I shall be 
able to persuade him. What the devil 
difference wiU it make to him when he's 
dead ? and I can be back to Oakfield al- 
most before I'm missed." And comforting 
himself with these cheering reflections, 
he walked briskly forward. 

In the house where Julia lodged, and 
on the same floor, there happened to dwell 
a young artist, a dawning genius, strug- 
gling through poverty and obscurity to 
£&me. The door of his apartment was 
immediately opposite hers, and he had 
thus frequent opportunities of seeing her ; 
uid he had also several times met Gaveston 
on the stairs, and had chanced to be present 
when he bargained with the proprietor for 
the rooms she occupied. The countenances 
of both had very particularly struck him ; 
and seizing on the idea they suggested, he 
had transferred them to paper, with the 
intention of introducing them into a pic- 
ture he was designing, of a man killing an 
innocent wife in a fit of unfounded jea- 
lousy. 

Previous to the Ducde Rochechourt's un- 
fortunate expedition to Lisle, this young 
man had obtained a recommendation to 
his notice, and earnestly solicited his pa- 
tronage; and at Mabel's persuason, the 
duke had consented to his taking his 
portrait. The work was begun but not 
completed, when their departure inter- 
rupted its progress ; and when after the 
dukes death Mabel returned to Paris, she 
sent for the artist to inquire if he thought 
he could finish it from memory. He said 
he thought he could; and promised to 
make the attempt. 

. As she possessed no likeness of Roche- 
chouart, this was an affair that went very 
near Mabel's heart ; and on the very day 
she arrived in Paris with her two friends, 
Simpson and Olliphant, she sent Courtois 
to the young man to desire he would bring 
her the portrait, that she might judge of 



his success, and have an opportunity of 
pointing out any misconceptions she might 
observe. 

The artist lost no time in obeying the 
order ; and collecting a few sketches that 
were lying on his table that he thought 
might give a favourable notion of his 
talent, he put them in his pocket ; and 
with the picture, proceeded to the hotel 
that had been indicated lo him. 

The resemblance gave great satisfaction, 
and drew many tears from Mabel ; whilst 
the two Englishmen warmly expressed 
their admiration of the remarkable beauty 
of the original. 

After a visit of some length, the young 
man, elated with the commendations he 
had received, and the permission he had 
obtained to exhibit the picture in the 
Louvre, which he hoped might prove a 
stepping-stone to better fortune, took his 
departure ; leaving behind him his bundle 
of sketches, which he had thrown on the 
table when he entered, but had forgotten 
to exhibit. 

He had been gone some hours before 
they were observed ; but when they were, 
divining the intention with which they 
had been brought, they were unrolled and 
examined. 

"Look here," said Mr Olliphant, hold- 
ing out one of them to Mr Simpson; 
" wouldn't you reaUy imagine that Ga- 
veston had sat for that head ? The like- 
ness is really extraordinary." 

"So it is," said Mr Simpson ; "wonder- 
ful I But, good heavens ! the head of the 
woman is assuredly meant for Julia Clark 
— the very way she dresses her hair, too. 
This is most singular. One might have been 
accidental ; but surely both cannot !" 

Mr Olliphant had never seen Julia, and 
could not therefore judge of the resem- 
blance ; but Mabel saw it distinctly, and 
was as much convinced as Mr Simpson 
that the heads were actually portraits. 
What made it more remarkable, too, was 
the design ; the heads were finished with 
some care ; but the remainder, though only 
roughly sketched, plainly showed that the 
man was armed with a knife and was 
about to kill the woman. 

" I'll send Courtois instantly, to fetch 
him back,'* said Mabel, ringing the bell. 
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'' Do," said Mr Simpson. '' I shall not 
rest till I get an explanation of the mys- 
tery." 

** Rather let us go ourselves, with Cour- 
toit to show us the way,** said Mr OUi- 
phant. ''We may otherwise wait here 
thf whole eyening for him." 

*' With all my heart," replied Mr Simiv- 
aoii ; and Courtois having reoeived his 
orders, th^y all three started for the Rue 
du Fauxhourg Montmartre. 

It was about eight o'clock when they 
0et out ; and as they had to traverse the 
city from one end to the other, and as 
both being nearly strangers they made 
many stoppi^ges from curiosity, the clocks 
were striking ten when they reached the 
artist's dwelling. 

They found him at home busy with the 
duke's picture^ availing himself, whilst 
they were yet fresh in hb memory, of 
Mabel's suggestions ; and after apok>giz- 
ing for their intrucaon, the visiters, un- 
folding the sketch, requested to know if 
those particular heads were not por^ 
traits. 

"They are," replied the young man. 
"The lady lodges in this house — she is 
my opposite neighbour. The gentleinan 
is her friend, I suppose; he i$ not her 
husband, and does not reside with her. 
I was so struck with the singular contrast 
ef the two countenances, that I could not 
forbear appropriating them for a design 
I have in my head for a large picture." 

"How- long has she lived here?" in- 
quired Mr OUiphanjt^ 

" But a few days," answered the painter. 
" I happened to be in the saloon of the 
proprietor when they first called. The 
gentlleman took the lodging for a week, 
and paid the rent in advance ; saying that 
they expected to be called away suddenly 
by bufiiness^ and it would prevent delay 
if the proprietor were absent " 

"And have you seen much of them 
since?" inquired the lawyer. 

"I fzequftnily meet her on the stairs^" 
Keplied the artist, " as i^e goes backwards 
and forwards front th^ porter s lodge,, to 
whom she applies for what she wants ; 
and I see him hj»re sometimesi chiefly of 
an evening." 

" Does ^e go out ?" said Mr Olliphant. 



" I believe, never, " replied the youitg 
" She told the proprietor, I under- 
stand, that she was to be married shortly 
to the gentleman that visits her ; and thai 
be did not wish her to be seen tUl after 
the ceremony." 

"Gracious ^eavens!" exdaimed Mr 
Simpson* ** Poor thing \ Do you know 
if she's at home now ? Do you think W9 
could see her?" 

** I'll show you her door," answered the 
painter. "That's it, just opposite, and 
there's a bell that you can ring." 

The bell was rung, but no notice was 
taken of the summons ; nor when it was 
repeated, did any sound from within tes- 
tify that the apartment was inhabited. 

" She must be out," said the lawyer. 

'' Or gone to bed," observed the artiste 
" She sleeps in an inner room^ and it it 
possible may not hear." 

After ringing for some time with no 
better result, the artist proposed applying 
to the porter, who would be able to inform 
them if she was out. 

" Yes," replied the last named function- 
ary. "She i$ gono out. There is hex 
key, which she left as sho passed.'* 

" Wa* she alone ?" inqwed Mr Cftli- 
phant. 

"No; she had her friend with her," 
answered the porter, " Xt is just about 
half an hour ago." 

"It's useless to wait, then," said Mr 
Olliphant. "Probably, too, he may re- 
turn with her; and it would be much 
better we saw her alone first." 

" We might leave a line to put her on 
hj^r guard," said Mr Simpson. And this 
gentleman would perhaps have the good-< 
neea to deliver it t^ her the first thing in 
the morning." 

This was accordin^y done ;. and having 
recommended Julia to be cautious, and 
pr(»nised h^ a visit on the following day, 
the two gentlemen set out with Courtois 
on their return home. 

In order to reach the Rue de Y augirard, 
where they had taken up their abode, they 
had to cross the river ; but as the night 
was fine, and Courtois had something in- 
teresting to teU them of the different lo- 
calities as they passed, instead <^ doing so, 
they continued their way al^ig the Quai 
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des Tuileries, and the Quai de la Con- 
ference, intending to cross lower down 
and return by the Quai d'Orsay* 

" You have a vast number of suicides 
in this river, have you not?" said Mr 
Simpson. 

**A great many," answered Courtois, 
"Especially at particular seasons. It 
seems either to be a fashion or an epidemic. 
I have seen six bodies lying together at 
the Morgue." 

As they made these observations, they 
had drawn up preparatory to crossing the 
bridge, and were standing looking over 
the parapet. 

"Gentlemen," cried a little beggar boy, 
approaching them hastily from the direc- 
tion of the Q,uai Debilly, "there is a 
woman in the water a little lower down, 
and t can't pull her out. Help me, in the 
name of God ! " 

" Where ? " cried they, eagerly setting 
off in pursuit of the child, who flew along 
before them the way he had come, 

"There! there!" cried he; "look, 
don't you see ? She is keeping herself up 
still with my faggots." And as they 
approached the spot they distinguished a 
woman near the bank, endeavouring to 
sustain herself by holding on to a large 
bundle of sticks. 

" Save me ! " she cried ; " oh, save me ! 
I can't hold any longei\'' 

What was to be done ? The bank wa» 
steep, and nofiiS of the party could swhn, 

" Listen ! " said the beggar boy. " You 
have handkerchiefs, and you have a stick. 
Tie them together, and fasten th6 stick to 
the end, and throw it towards her. Per- 
haps she'll reach it." 

Almost as soon as spoken this was done. 
The stick fell across the faggot. The 
woman seized it, and as they steadily 
drew in the handkerchiefs, the faggot 
floated to the bank^ she still grasping both 
that and the stick. As soon as her hands 
were within reach th^ ^tlsily succeeded in 
dmwiiig heir out. 

" Oh, my faggot ! my faggot's floating 
away ! " cried the boy, as soon as he saw 
the woman was safe. 

"Stay," said Mr Smpsttn; "we'll try 
and saviB it," aftdhe dnce more threw the 
stick across H and drew it back. 



" Thank ye, Sir," said the boy, picking 
it up and throwing it across his shoulden 
" Your servant ! " And, with a nod, he 
was about to take his depaHure. 

"Stay, my lad," said Mr Simpson. 
" I'm not going to part with you yet. 
Tell me first of all, how came your faggot 
in the water?" 

**When I heard the woman cry for 
help," said the boy, " I ran forward and 
tried to reach her with my arms but I 
could not. Luckily, I was coming in from 
the country, where I had been all day 
gathering sticks ; and I thought perhaps 
they Would help to keep her up till I got 
help, so I threw them to her." 

" You're a fine fellow," said Mr Simp- 
son, with great satisfaction, as he patted 
the boy's head. ** How do you get your 
living?" 

"As I can," answered the boy. "I 
could get my own easy enough, for I don't 
want much : but I've my mother s to get 
too, which is more difficult. But God 
helps us." 

'* You deserve that he should," said Mr 
Simpson, " since you help yourself, and 
others too : here is a lonis d'or for you, 
and if you will come to-morrow to the 
Hotel Vaugirard, and ask for Mr Simpson, 
I may do something else for you." 

" Mr what ? " said the boy. " I fear I 
shall not remember the name." 

" Well then, ask for the Engli^ gentle- 
man," said Mr Simpson ; " that will do as 
well." 

" Ha! you are English !" said the boy. 
For Mr Simpson had passed much of his 
youth at Bordeaux, and spoke French 
well. **She is your countrywoman, I 
think," added he, pointing to the woman, 
who was walking on before, supported by 
Mr OUiphant and GourTtois. 

"Is she?" said Mr Simpson, who, in 
the excitement of the moment, had not 
remarked that the woman had cried for 
help in English. 

" She is certainly not French," said the 
boy. 

" Did you see lier fall in ? " inquired Mr 
Simpson. 

" No," replied the little fellow. " As I 
daid, I had been picking sticks in the 
country aQ day, and I h^d lust eomef in 
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by the Barriere des Reservoirs ; and I was 
cutting along the quay as fast as I could, 
for I've got to go as far as the Q,uai de la 
Greve, where my mother lodges, when I 
heard a cry. I thought it came from the 
water, and I ran forwards. Just then a 
man rushed past mc. I cried ' Stop ! stop ! 
there is an accident !' But he only went 
the faster. Then I saw the woman, and 
threw her the faggot, as I told you. Adieu, 
Sir, my mother s expecting me, and I must 
hasten home !" And the bare-footed urchin 
was out of sight in a moment. 

Mr Simpson s heart felt exceedingly 
warm and comfortable ; and there was a 
certain moisture about his eyes that he 
brushed away with the back of his hand. 
Then he rubbed his two hands briskly to- 
gether — ^took out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose — smiled, and gave himself 
two hearty thumps on the breast — ^and 
then he walked quickly forwards to over- 
take the rest of Uie party. 

" What are you going to do with her T 
said he to Mr Olliphant, when he came up 
to him, 

" Courtois is going to find some place to 
put her in,'* replied the lawyer. " She is 
too feeble to give any explanations : but 
she says she lives a great way off. I wish 
we could meet with a fiacre ; for I'm in 
momentary fear she'll faint." 

" We shall presently," said Courtois. 
" It's curious she can't tell the name of 
the street she inhabits." 

" The boy says she is English," said Mr 
Simpson. 

" Yes," replied Mr Olliphant, « by her 
speech, she is." 

At this crisis the woman sank to the 
ground, unable to move a foot further. 
They looked in all directions, but they 
saw no house at hand that promised assist- 
ance ; for it was now past midnight, and 
few, except in the upper stories, still showed 
light from their windows. 

" Wait here !" said Courtois. « I'll be 
back with a coach in five minutes ;" and 
away he ran. 

The woman in the meanwhile lay ex- 
tended on the ground, and the two gentle- 
men stood beside her. 

" I believe we'd better take her home 
with us," said Mr Simpson, " especially as 



she's English : we may be looking aU night 
for a proper place to put her in." 

" I think so too," replied the lawyer. 
And when the coach arrived she was lifted 
into it, and they drove to the Hotel Vau- 
girard. 

" See, Madame 1 " said Courtois to the 
lady of the house as they carried in the 
still insensible wonuin, '* here is our first 
day's fishing." 

" Bless me ! you have fished to some 
purpose," said the lady. ** What, is she 
drowned ? You should have taken her to 
the Morgue." 

" She must be immediately undressed, 
and put into a warm bed," said Mr Simp- 
son, approaching to unloose a straw bon- 
net she wore, and which had all this time 
been flapping over her face. " And pray, 
Courtois, run for a doctor instantly. Great 
Heavens ! " cried he, as he threw off her 
bonnet and discovered her features — ^^ It's 
Julia herself! It's poor Julia Clark I" 



CHAPTER LVII. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 

As it was late in the afternoon when Susan 
set out from Lisle on her way back to the 
lone inn, the night had already set in when 
she came in sight of the sign-post, which 
stood on the opposite side of the road, and 
on which hung a rude daub of a woman 
with her finger on her lip, intended as a 
representation of the dumb hostess. 

Relieved to find herself so near her rest- 
ing-place, for she was both tired, and rather 
alarmed at the lateness of the hour, in a 
country with whose morals and manners 
she was so little acquainted, and eager to 
ascertain the safety of the young ladies, 
and to set their minds at ease with respect 
to her own, she quickened her pace, and 
stept out with renewed energy, as her eye 
caught the harbinger of shelter swinging 
in the wind. 

Whether from the honesty of the inha- 
bitants of that part of the country, or from 
the fearlessness of the inmates of the inn, 
there were no shutters to the house, and 
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the door usually stood open till the family 
retired to bed. The parlour or kitchen, 
which was the common resort of all, and 
indeed the only sitting-room in the inn, 
and the only one that had a fire-place, 
happened to be on the right side of the 
door — ^that is, towards Lisle ; and Susan 
had to pass the window of that room be- 
fore she could enter. 

A light gleaming across the road showed 
her that the family had not yet retired, 
and she naturally approached the window 
to take a survey of what was going on 
within before she presented herself. But 
her surprise may be imagined, when, in- 
stead of Monsieur and Madame le Clerc, 
Rauque, and her young people, she saw 
the room was occupied by three men — 
two in uniform, and one in plain clothes. 
Of the two in uniform, one was sitting in 
M. le Clerc's arm-chair, and she recognised 
him at once, as one of those who had treated 
her so roughly at the station-house, on 
her way to Lisle ; the second was seated 
with his back to her, and she could not 
get a view of his face ; and of the third, 
the one in plain clothes, as he sat with his 
face to the fire, she could only discern the 
profile. 

It was that of a youth, apparently not 
much more than twenty, or at the most two 
or three and twenty, of exceedingly beauti- 
ful features ; and, as far as it was possible 
to judge, of a very pleasing expression. 
The forehead was high, the nose fiifely 
formed, the upper lip short and impressed 
with a lofty character, the comers of the 
mouth sweetly curved, the complexion of 
a clear brown, with a roseate hue in the 
cheeks ; the hair dark, and the shadows 
that fell from under the long dark lashes 
betokened that the eyes were of the same 
colour. The figure appeared light, grace- 
ful, and active ; and he was attired in a 
blue coat, leathers, and top boots. He sat 
withhis legs stretched out upon the hearth ; 
and indeed the whole three seemed very 
much at their ease. There was a bottle 
with jugs and glasses upon the table, with 
some remnants of a supper ; and an ani- 
mated conversation appeared to be main- 
tained between the parties. 

There was something in this change of 
occupation that perplexed Susan extreme- 



ly. She looked up at the upper windows, 
but no light appeared from them. Then 
she remembered that Bauque slept in a sort 
of out-house in the back yard, and she 
crept round the house in order to ascertain 
if he were there. There was no light, and 
after listening a little while at the door> 
she ventured to lift the latch ; the place 
was deserted. What interpretation to put 
on all this she could not tell. She felt 
pretty well assured that not one of those 
she had left there were still inmates of the 
inn. What could have taken them away ? 
Whither were they gone ? From seeing 
the two soldiers there, she was disposed to 
think they had been removed by authority, 
or arrested for some crime ; and it occurred 
to her that possibly some search had been 
instituted by the family of the young ladies, 
and that suspicion had fallen on Monsieur 
and Madame le Clerc, as accessaries to their 
detention. 

" If that is the case," thought she, *^ they 
would probably be taken to the town I have 
just left ; or, who knows, perhaps to Paris I 
And what in the world am I to do ? — or 
how shall! find out?" 

She felt more at a loss how to proceed 
than she had ever done in her life. But 
besides her perplexity on these points, 
there was another, for the moment more 
urgent, that troubled her much ; and 
this was, whether or not to enter the 
inn, and present herself to the persona 
she had seen through the window. 

From the manners of the soldiers at 
the station-house, and the treatment she 
had experienced in the course of her ex- 
pedition, she had not formed a very 
favourable opinion of their habits and 
characters ; and helpless and unprotected 
as she was, she felt a considerable aver- 
sion to placing herself, in this lonely place, 
and at this late hour, so entirely at their 
mercy. Certainly, she was disposed to 
place more confidence in the handsome 
young stranger ; but still, looks were not 
an unerring guide ; and if the others were 
disposed to ill-treat her, he might not be 
able, even were he wiUing, to protect her. 
They were not only much stouter and 
older men than he, but they were armed 
and he was not. Then the disadvanti^ 
of not being able to explain who she was^ 
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nor why she had come, was discoaraging ; 
and the more she conaidered it, the more 
the shrunk from the encounter. Still, 
weaiy and fatigued as she was, it was 
▼eiy disagreeable to pass the night with- 
out a resting-plaoe ; and she was neither 
able, nor had she courage to attempt to 
retrace her steps to Lisle. 

Weighing these mattere, and nflecting 
on what she should do^ die crept back 
softly to the front of the house again, in 
order to take another survey of the 
kitchen. In passing the stable-door, she 
thought she heard a sound, as of a horse's 
foot, and after listening, she was sure of 
, it. She tried to open the door and look 
j in, but it was locked. However, she 
! concluded they were the horses belonging 
, to the soldiers, and she pursued her way« 
I Just as she turned the comer of the 
house, she heard the front door, which 
had been open when she arrived, bulged 
to and locked ; and when she reached the 
window, she saw that the three men had 
risen from their seats, and appeared to be 
preparing to go to bed. One of the sol- 
diers opened a closet, and deposited in it 
the bottle she had seen on the table, whilst 
the other raked the ashes over the wood 
fire to keep it smouldering till the mom" 
ing. The young stranger, in the meanr 
time, lighted a candle, and making a 
salutation to the others, quitted the room ; 
and in a moment or two more, she saw a 
light in the room above, which had been 
occupied by herself and the young ladies, 
and could di8tii^:uish his shadow, as he 
moved backwards and forwards, undress- 
ing himself. 

It thus become perfectly clear that her 
young ladies were no longer there ; and 
when, presently afterwards, the two 
soldiers having quitted the Idtchen, she 
discerned them in the apartmoitthat had 
been occupied by the le Cleres, all doubts 
of the departure of the inn's farmer in- 
mates were removed. 

But next she had to consider how she 
was to dispose of herself for the night ; 
for aa she bad net ventured to present 
herself to the men before, i^he gave up 
all idea of domg it now ; and the only 
iriielter that seemed at her disposal was 
Bauqu^s den. It did not appear vei^ 



probable that she would be disturbed 
there, for some hours at least ; and be* 
sides, there was the aecommodation of a 
rude bed, consisting of a mattress and 
coverlet on the ground, which, in her 
present state of fotigue, was not to be 
despised. 

So back she crept, and having examin- 
ed the place as well as she could by the 
pale moonlight, and seeing nothing to 
excite distrast, she drew the wooden bolt 
that formed the fastening of the door; 
and then, resolving to retrace her steps 
to Lisle with the early dawn, she stretched 
herself on the coarse bed, and soon fell 
into a sound sleep. 

^e had slept some time, but was yet 
so heavy from her previous fatigue that 
she could not rouse herself, when she 
became awan of a noise near her. She 
turned on the other side, and ^addressed 
herself again to sleep ; " but the sound 
became louder, and apparently nearer. 
Still slumber sat heavy upon her; and 
though she heard it, she was not awake 
enough to heed it, nor to reflect on what 
it might be. Presently, however, there 
came the sound as of a heavy blow ; and 
its suddenness, as well as its loudness 
caused her to open her eyes. But she 
could descem nothing particular ; every- 
thing appeared, as £&r as i^e could see, to 
be aa it was when she lay down ; and 
she was about to dose her eyes agtin^ 
when the blow was so distinctly repeated, 
that she started up in her bed, and looked 
towards the door, expecting to see it 
open. Whilst she was yet looking, the; 
sound was again repeated ; and now,' 
b^ng more awake, she perceived that it 
did not proceed from the door, but, as it 
appeared to her, from under the ground. 
It was much too loud, and altogether 
unlike a noise produced by rats, or any 
subterraneous inhabita&ts of tiiat detferip- 
tion ; and she sat aghast with terror as 
it continued, evidently at each concuei»on 
becoming more distinct. 

Suddenly she fancied her bed me^ed 
under her ; and, seized with horror, she 
sprung into the middle of the room. The 
faint moonlight, whkh oftly penetrated 
through a smiUl window, was too feeble 
to permit her to distinguish an^ mo(i<m 
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in the mattress, but she fancied she heard 
it stir ; aod being determined to satisfy 
herself whether it was her imagination 
that had got the better of her, oi whether 
her apprehensions were really founded, 
she softly approached, and stooping down, 
laid her hand upon it. At that instant, 
a heave from beneath, that almost lifted 
it from the ground, left no further room 
for doubt, and springing to the door, she 
quickly undrew the bolt and rushed out. 

There, for a moment or two, she stood 
breathless, listening to the still increasii^ 
noise within, and lost in wonder as to the 
cause of so strange a phenomenon. That 
the sounds were produced by human 
agency she felt assured ; but how should 
any living being be buried there ? And 
who could it be ? Suddenly it occurred to 
her, "Can it be the inhabitant* of the 
inn that have disappeared ? " The thing 
certainly was to the last degree improba- 
ble ; but the circumstance of anybody 
being there at all, was so inexplicable 
that it left room for all manner of con- 
jecture. They might have concealed 
themselves to escape some danger, or to 
avoid the police, or they might have heea 
confined by force. 

In fine, Susan ended by making up her 
mind tltat it was certainly them ; and 
impelled by anxiety and coriostty, she 
ventured softly to approach the stiH open 
door, and peep in. 

Precisely ai that moment, the mattress 
gave a great heave, and turning over, 
disclosed underneath a part of the stone 
fioor, that appeared to be lifted up by the 
agency of some one beneath. Slowly 
it moved, and great efforts seemed to be 
required to raise it ; and Susan felt so 
strong a suspicion that it was her friends, 
and was so deeply interested in theresnll^ 
that she felt disposed to advance and 
lend her assistance ; but she forbore a 
momoit; and as sfas stood, hesitating 
what to do, she distinctly heard a man's 
voice proceed from the vault, and an an- 
swer returned by another. 

Neither, she ^t certain, was the voice 
of Ranqne, and both were much, too idgor- 
oua to have proceeded from Monsieur le 
Clerc ; they could not, therefore, be those 
she expected. Still anxious to see the 



explanation of so extraordinary an ad- 
venture, she did not quit the door ; but 
placing herself at the side, where she 
could not be seen by those who were about 
to emerge, she awaited the result. 

Stie was not kept much longer in sus- 
pense—the stone was presently turned 
over, and a head protruded. Thest there 
was a pause, and some conversation passed 
with a person lower down; next, the 
first stept out, and after looking about 
him a little, stooped down, and assisted 
the other to emei^. Susan could discern 
that both were men, but more than that 
she could not distinguish. One thing, 
however, was clear ; they were not those 
she had imagined. Almost overcome by j 
fear and wonder, when the second was ' 
about to step out, she retked from the 
door, and hiding herself behind a water- 
butt that was at hand, die watched what 
was to comie next. 

The two men soon appeared at the door ; 
and she had now an opportunity of observ- 
ing that they were both attired as sailors* 
They stood for some minutes in conversa- 
tion, as if consulting what they should do 
next. Th^ pointed to the stars^ and 
seemed to be calculatiixg how far the 
night was advanced ', and they pointed 
to the house, appar^itly speaking of that 
or its inhabitants. Presently, they put 
their hands in their pockets, and Susaa 
descried something glittering in their 
hands— they were armed. Ckmld they be 
thieves? assassins? midnight murderers? 

After some brief colloquy, they stepi 
from the door, and proceeded towards the 
front of the house. When they had 
turned the comer, Susan moved .after 
them ; and as she drew nearer could dis- 
tinctly hear them trying the lartdb of the 
door. It was £ust, and aa she ventured to 
peep round^ she saw them make an at- 
tempt to open the window. That waa 
fast too ; but it was in the hittiee fashion, 
and composed of very small panes o£ 
glass. One of these they easily exjtraeted ; 
and having pot in a hand, the window 
was unlatched^ and they both dimbed nsu 

Susan often said afterwards, that she 
could nefT«r explain what impelled her^ 
but she had an idea that they were* going 
to assasstaate the young gentleman lAie 
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had seen sitting with the soldiers, and she 
fblt an uncontrollable desire to endeavour 
to save him. So overpowering was this 
sentiment, that she was utterly indif- 
ferent, or at least insensible to the danger 
she might incur by her interference ; and 
without pausing a moment to reflect, they 
no sooner disappeared within the room, 
than she approached the window, still 
keeping, however, out of sight. 

For a minute or two she could distin- 
guish their footsteps and their whispering 
voices ; and then she heard them softly 
open the door and leave the room. Upon 
this she advanced, and following their ex- 
ample, climbed into the yet open window, 
and pursuing their steps (fortunately in 
her haste she had not put on her shoes, 
which besides her bonnet, was the only 
article of her dress she had taken off when 
she lay down) she noiselessly proceeded 
along the passage, and just reached the bot- 
tom of the stairs as they reached the top. 

Here were the two bed-rooms ; the one 
that had formerly been hers, and to which 
she had seen the young gentleman retire, 
on the right, and the one occnpied by the 
soldiers on the left. The men stopt on 
the landing-place, and seemed uncertain 
which to enter ; tliey listened at both 
sides, and then having whispered some- 
thing, the foremost laid his hand on the 
latch of the right-hand room, and softly 
opening the door, they entered. 

The instant they were within, with a 
light and fleet step Susan darted up the 
stairs, burst open the door of the opposite 
room, rushed to the bed, and seizing the 
arms of the men who were lying there, 
cried with all her force to them to awake. 

" Rise ! rise I awake ! " she cried ; 
" murder and theives are in the house I" 

Alarmed by her screams, though not 
knowing what she said, the soldiers sprung 
out of bed, and seized their sabres. "This 
way," she cried, dragging them to the 
door, which they just reached as the men, 
scared by the uproar, were making the 
best of their way down stairs, whilst two 
figures in white emerged from the opposite 
room, crying out in good set English, to 
know " what in the name of God was the 
matter?" 

" There were viUains in the house going 



to murder yon," replied Susan; ''^they 
have just escaped down stairs, and the 
soldiers are gone after them !" 

" The Lord look down npon us V* cried 
a voice Susan thought she recognised. 

**F11 dress myself and follow them," 
said the other person ; "my pistols may 
be of use." 

" You sliall do no such thing," returned 
the first, seizing him by the arm ; " I shall 
die of the fright if you leave me. Let the 
soldiers look after them ; it's their busi- 
ness, not ours." 

"Gracious mel" cried Susan, who at 
that moment got a glimpse of the last 
speaker's face, " sure it's master s voice 1 
Mr Cripps, Sir, is it you?" 

"To be sure it's me," returned Mr 
Cripps ; " why, Susan, how came you 
here? — where are the girls?" 

" Lord knows. Sir," said Susan ; "I went 
away two days ago to put a letter in the 
post for you ; and for some reason I can't 
make out, they seized me and put me in 
prison. To-day they set me free, and I 
made the best of my way back here ; but 
seeing the soldiers through the window 
below, and none of the people of the inn, I 
was afraid to enter. Lucky it was, or we 
might all have been murdered in our beds !" 
" Jemima's safe enough," said Mr 
Cripps ; *' but I can hear nothing of the 
other two. We traced you all the way 
along the road from Paris, till we reached 
this house this evening, where we found 
the soldiers, who told us the people of the 
inn were seized and carried to Lisle yester- 
day, and a little English girl with them ; 
and as our horses were tired, and the men 
said their were beds at our service, we 
resolved to remain here till to-morrow." 

During this conversation, the other 
stranger had partly dressed himself, and 
now came forward with his pistols in his 
hand, prepared to follow the soldiers, and 
give what assistance he could in appre- 
hending the villains. 

" You shan't go," cried Mr Cripps, re- 
solutely seizing him. 

" Hark l" cried Susan, " there's a scuffle 
below ;" and the young man, disregarding 
Mr Cripps's entreaties, burst from him and 
rushed down the stairs. 

"Mr Leeson! Mr Leeson!" cried Mr 
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Cripps. " Lord ! Lord ! we shall all be 
murdered!" 

" Mr Leeson !" exclaimed Susan ; **it's 
Master Harry, as I live ;" and away she 
darted down the stairs after him. 

When she reached the kitchen, the two 
men were already in the power of the 
soldiers, and Harry was standing with his 
pistols directed to their heads, ready to 
fire if they made further resistance. 

"Strike a light, will you?" said he to 
her ; " let us aee the faces of these scoun- 
drels." 

Susan struck a light, but she was more 
anxious to see his face. She approached 
him, and held the candle to it. " Master 
Harry," she said, " don't you know me?" 

"Good heavens!" cried he, "Susan is 
it you?" 

" It is, indeed. Master Harry," said she. 
" Oh, how many a weary day I've sighed 
to know what was become of you ! " 

" Let us first secure these villains," he 
said, "and then we shall have plenty of 
time to talk of the past." 

The men, whom it is unnecessary to 
say were the two Rodolphes, were then, 
by the mutual aid of the soldiers and 
Harry, bound, and shut up in a dark 
closet, which was just large enough to 
hold them ; and from which, having no 
window, they could only escape by the 
door, and upon that the soldiers kept guard 
till morning. 

Their next business was to relieve Mr 
Cripps' alarm, who being by this time 
dressed, was very glad to come down stairs 
and join the party at the fire^ which Susan 
soon blew into a blaze. 

" And 80 you never heard of me ?" said 
Harry. 

"One letter we heard Mrs Gaveston had, 
soon after you went away," replied Susan, 
" but no more." 

"I wrote one every year," replied Harry, 
" to say I was safe and doing well, and 
that she should soon see me again ; and I 
have been only waiting till I was received 
as a partner into the house where I am 
now head-clerk — which I am to be shortly 
— ^because I wished to present myself to 
Gaveston as an independent man." 

The remainder of the night was passed 
in relating their separate adventures, and 



in discussing the mystery of the young 
ladies' disappearance ; and on the follow- 
ing morning they proceeded to Lisle to 
claim Jemima and prosecute further in- 
quiries ; whilst the soldiers, their object 
being gained by the arrest of the two 
smugglers, shut up the house, and took 
the same road. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

THE CONCLUSION. 

It was on a fine morning in the month of 
October, that a great number of people 
might be seen assembled round the doors 
of the Court House at Lisle, in the hope 
of getting a sight of the two Englishmen, 
Remorden and Dillon, as they were con- 
ducted from their place of confinement to 
the Hall of Justice. 

Their indictment was for the murder 
of the Due de Kochechouart and his ser- 
vant, which was of itself a subject of much 
indignation and excitement amongst the 
populace, to whose capricious favour the 
duke's magnificence, munificence, and per- 
sonal beauty, had strongly recommended 
him. It was moreover expected that^ 
although the murder was the crime they 
were to be tried for, many curious parti- 
culars regarding their other misdemeanors 
would be elicited in the course of the 
examination, especially regarding their 
extensive contraband dealings, and their 
carrying off the young English ladies, about 
which latter circumstance very strange 
stories were afloat. 

Added to these sources of unusual inter- 
est was another — ^the two Rodolphes of 
Nantes, the celebrated foster-brothers, 
were also to be brought up on the same 
day. Their extraordinary attachment, 
desperate characters, and bold enterprises, 
had long been the theme of curiosity, won- 
der, and fear, along the whole of the north 
coast and the frontier towns. Many 
dreaded them, a few admired them ; and 
some, who happened to be themselves Con- 
nected with the contraband trade, felt a 
deeper interest in the scene. 

It was expected that the trial of the 
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two Englishmen would take place first ; 
and when the eoreted rehiele arriTed 
which contained the crhwinala, the mob 
were aboat to gire utterance to their feel- 
I ings in a howl of indignation, but the door 
being opened, instead of Remorden and 
Dillon, the two Rodolphes were handed 
out. It needed none to say who they were ; 
the curious similarity of person, air and 
dress, that prevailed between them, was a 
sufficient introduction to all who beheld 
them ; besides that, there was scarcely a 
hut for many a mile round the country 
that had not a rude print of the foster- 
brothers pinned oyer the mantel-piece. 
It was then understood that a principal 
witness againstthe Englishmen not haying 
yet arrived, their trial was for the present 
postponed. 

As they stepped out, the howls which 
were just beginning to assail their ears 
were hushed into silence; and when, 
manacled and guarded as they were, they 
turned round c^ter they had ascended the 
steps, to take a survey of the crowd, a faint 
cheer was heard to arise from a few scat- 
tered voices, which, had not the officers 
hurried them out of sight, would probably 
have terminated in a general huzza ! — so 
easily are the lower orders dazzled by a 
reputation for daring deeds, and so prone 
to forget the tendency of actions whose 
boldness they admire. 

When the prisoners, officers, and those 
attached to the train had passed in, 
amongst whom were several of the leading 
inhabitants, and strangers who had tickets 
entitling them to seats in commodious si- 
tuations, there was a general rush amongst 
the crowd, which did not cease till the 
porter, announcing that the hall was full, 
was about to shut the gates against the 
unsuccessful candidates, but he was stopt 
by the arrival of another cortege — ^the 
carriages containing the witnesses. 

Out of the first were handed Monsieur 
and Madame le Clerc, Rauqne, the two 
soldiers that had guarded the inn, and 
other persons whose testimony referred 
to some late smuggling transactions of 
importance, which had been the primary 
cause of the efforts made to arrest the 
criminals. The second contained Mr 
Cripps, Qarry Leeson, Susan and Jemi- 



ma ; and when all these had been intro- 
duced the gates were closed. 

The indictment against the Rodolphes 
was on two counts: first, as regarded their 
contraband dealings ; and secondly, for 
having buiglarioudy entered the inn by 
night, armed with knives, and with intent 
to rob and murder the iidiabitants. 

With the first we have little concem, 
it being sufficient to say, that enterprises 
of the most desperate character were 
proved against them by the testimony of 
many witnesses ; in the course of which 
such extraordinary traits of courage were 
related, especially exercised in defence of 
each other, that it was several times found 
necessary to call the audience to order, 
and threaten a general expulsion, in order 
to repress the applause of the people, and 
obtain silence. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all the evidence that had been collected, 
owing to the great difficulty of distin- 
guishing between them, and appropriating 
to each their several deeds, and the aU 
most impossibility of inducing their con-'> 
federates in the contraband trade to come 
forward as witnesses, it was not found 
practicable to establi^ such proofs of 
criminality as could justify a capital con- 
viction. A temporary imprisonment or 
confinement to the galleys, appeared the , 
severest sentence they had to expect ; but 
when they came to the second clause of 
the indictment, the afi^ir assumed a more 
unfavourable aspect. 

The first witness called was Susan, and 
after her Mr Cripps, Mr Leeson, and the 
soldiers, all of whom narrated the cir- 
cumstances as they were detailed to the 
reader in the last chapter ; and the re- 
lation seemed to leave no doubt -in the 
minds of the judges that they bad entered 
the house with the intent to commit mur- 
der ; but whether they were in search of 
any particular victim did not appear so 
clear. Mr Cripps and Harry both affirm- 
ed that when they opened their eyes, the 
men were standing one by each bed, with 
their weapons in tlieir hand% apparently 
on the point of striking tfaefm ; but that 
suddenly scared by Susan's screams, they 
had darted out of the room, and were 
down the stairs before they themselves 
could reach the door; but they could 
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assign no motive, unless their object was 
plunder, ^s they knew nothing of the 
men, and had never seen them before. 

" What could we hope to obtain in that 
house," said Rodolphe Bruneau, ^'that 
would make it worth our while to commit 
such a crime ? " 

" Have we ever been accused or in the 
slightest degree suspected of robbery?" 
said Grimaud ; " or of shedding blood, 
except in self-defence ? " 

"And doubtless," said Bruneau, "you 
have caused the vault we emerged from to 
be searched, and must have discovered 
that if our design were plunder, there 
was no necessity for our entering the 
house to obtain a booty." 

The advocate for the crown, however, 
suggested, that their object in assassinat- 
ing the inhabitants of the inn, was pro- 
bably in order to make themselves masters 
of all the vault contained ; and this ap- 
peared to be the general opinion of the 
court. They had found out, or been told, 
that such a receptacle for smuggled goods 
existed, and had concealed themselves 
there till a favourable opportunity offered 
for executing their purpose. 

Madame le Clerc and Rauque were then 
called, and asked whether they had shown 
or mentioned the vault to the Rodolphes ? 
Rauque being questioned first, answered 
that he did not recollect ; but Madame le 
Clerc admitted that she had shown it to 
them, which confirmed the court in their 
previous opinion ; and as nothing more 
could be elicited, the trial was about to be 
brought to a conclusion, when the prisoners, 
who saw clearly by the course things were 
taking that they would be found guilty, 
and probably be either condemned to 
death or to the galleys for life, begged to 
be heard. 

" We are not guilty," said Rodolphe 
Bruneau, " of the intentions you impute 
to us; and we should consider it a heavy 
aggravation of the penalty we are to suffer, 
be it what it may, to leave the world with 
such a stigma attached to our names. We 
have ever been faithful to all who had 
dealings with us ; there are many present 
in this court who know it. I cannot ap- 
peal to them by name, look, or gesture, 
but I appeal to their hearts if I do not 



speak the truth," There was here a mur- I 
mur amongst the crowd, which testified 
that the appeal was not unfelt. I 

" We came to the house of the Le Clerc's i 
by invitation," continued Bruneau, " hav- ■ 
ing been informed that Madame le Clerc i 
had been long seeking an opportunity of 
confiding some speculations of importance 
to our management. We came without 
suspicion, relying on the same faith we 
practised to others — but you shall hear 
how our confidence was requited. We 
arrived in the evening, having obeyed her 
summons at considerable risk to ourselves, 
owing to the unusual alertness of the 
police and the preventive service, since 
the enterprise of the Englishmen. She 
received us hospita1)ly, bade us welcome, 
and said she had long desired to see us ; 
but deferred her intention of disclosing 
the particular business she wished to treat 
of till after supper, and the other persons 
present had retired. 

" Accordingly, she conducted her hus- 
band and alittle girl that she said belonged 
to the English prisoners, to bed ; and when 
none remained up but herself and the boy 
called Rauque, she beckoned us to follow 
her, giving us to understand that she 
would now show us some valuable goods, 
of which she wished us to undertake the 
transportation. She then conducted us 
through a back door, into an outhouse, 
Rauque leading the way. When there, 
he lighted a candle from a dark lantern 
he had brought from the house, and push- 
ing aside a mattress which lay on the floor, 
he asked our assistance in raising a square 
of the pavement, which to the eye was 
scarcely different to the others around it ; 
a ladder which was leaning against the 
wall in one comer of the outhouse was 
then let down, and we were invited to 
descend. Suspecting no evil, we did so, 
whilst Rauque held the light over the 
aperture to show us our way ; but when 
we reached the bottom, and looked to see 
the others follow us, the ladder was sud- 
denly drawn up, the stone returned to its 
place, the aperture closed, and we found 
ourselves in darkness and alone." 

" Interred alive," said Grimaud ; " left 
to die by starvation ! " 

The sensation this strange stor}" created 
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may be imagined. Some did not believe 
it; but those who best knew the Ro- 
dolphes, did, for more reasons than one. 

" We finally escaped," continued Bru- 
neau, "by piling what things we could 
find for the purpose to raise us, and then 
by standing on each other's shoulders 
alternately, till we succeeded in loosening 
and lifting the stone." 

"Can it be matter of sui-prise," said 
Grimaud, " that on regaining our liberty 
we should have sought to avenge this un- 
provoked outrage — ^this glaring breach of 
faith — ^this cruel violation of hospitality? 
We had no means of knowing that the 
inmates of the inn had been changed dur- 
ing our confinement.. The victims we 
sought were those who had injured us ; 
and we believed the beds we stood by con- 
tained Madame le Clerc and her husband." 
" Many were the eyes turned on Madame 
le Clerc, as this extraordinary tale was 
unfolded ; but though of a deadly paleness, 
she maintained an unmoved countenance 
and imperturbable composure ; and as for 
Rauque, he preserved the same vacant 
stolid look as usual, which, however, from 
his answers in the course of the former 
examination, might be conjectured to be 
in a great degree assumed. Monsieur le 
Clerc himself remained, as ever, absent 
and abstracted ; and appeared to feel no 
interest* in what was going on, further 
than that he was sensible of some little 
annoyance, at being removed from his 
own accustomed hearth and easy chair. 

*' Is this account true ? " said the advo- 
cate for the crown to Rauque ; but Rauque 
did not appear to hear the question. 

" Is it true, I ask you ? — you Rauque? 
Is the account we have heard true ? " 

" I can't tell," said Rauque ; " I know 
nothing of it." 

" Do you admit that these persons have 
spoken the truth, Madame le Clerc?" said 
the advocate. 

" Ask them," said she to Rauque, "how 
they can credit such a story? What mo- 
tive could I have for inviting these men 
to my house for such a purpose ? or how 
could I hope to execute it ? They are not 
persons to be so eaisily entrapped," she 
added, with a significant smile at the pri- 



" Nevertheless," said Bruneau, "you 
know we have spoken the truth." 

" The boy knows it too," said Grimaud. 

But Madame le Clerc shook her head 
with an air of contemptuous incredulity ; 
and Rauque, who only spoke when he was 
obliged, said nothing. 

"I confess," said the advocate, "the 
story does seem very improbable ; and we 
must admit that it would be as difficult 
to find a motive for undertaking such an 
enterprise, as it would be to execute it. 
It seems much more likely that they went 
there for the purpose of plundering the 
vault, which they might have heard of 
from their confederates ; and that when 
they pretended to quit the house they con- 
cealed themselves there," 

" But," said Grimaud, " we might have 
emptied the vault of its contents by night, 
without any necessity for assassinating 
the people of the house." 

" Tell them," said Madame le Clerc to 
Rauque, "that they durst not, because 
our testimony against them, had we sur- 
vived, would have been their ruin. They 
would have forfeited their characters, and 
been no more trusted — no more employed. 
They would have been betrayed to justice, 
and sufficient evidence ofi^ered to put them 
out of the way for ever." 
As no testimony could be brought tarein- 
force either side, probability, and the credit 
to be attached to the assertions of the dif- 
ferent parties, was all that remained to 
guide the decision ; and it was considered 
that both these were against the Rodolphes. 

In spite, therefore, of their reiterated 
asseverations that they had spoken the 
truth, they were condemned to the galleys 
for life ; the authorities being extremely 
glad of this opportunity to get rid of two 
such obnoxious and troublesome indivi- 
duals. 

As they were led out they cast a venge- 
ful look at Madame le Clerc, who answered 
it by a smile of triumph. 

The crowd, eager to see the last of the 
prisoners, rushed after them, and thus 
stopping up the way, prevented the im- 
mediate departure of the more orderly 
part of the audience, who waited for a 
clearer passage ; and before these had time 
to retire, it was understood that the prin- 
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cipal witness against the Englishmen hav- 
ing arrivfid, their trial would immediately 
take placb. 

On learning this, many persons resumed 
their yseats; amongst whom were Mr 
Crippa, Harry, and Susan ; as also Madame 
le Clerc, who had only been detained as a 
witness in the case of the Rodolphes, no- 
thing having been proved agauist herself 
sufficient to justify her being placed at the 
bar. . It is true, the contents of the vault 
were of an illegal description ; but she af- 
firmed that the whole was the property 
of Uie customers tliat came to the house, in 
which she had no interest. The goods 
were seized, and herself set free. 

It was not long before a yell from the 
populace without announced the arrival 
of the prisoners ; and presently afterwards 
the doors were thrown open, and they 
made their appearance, followed by the 
crowd. Whether from apprehension or 
confinement, their aspects were consider- 
ably changed since Susan had last seen 
them ; their faces were pale, their cheeks 
sunk, their eyes hollow ; and the looseness 
of their habiliments testified that their 
bodies had considerably shrunk from their 
former dunensions. They, nevertheless, 
aimed at bearing themselves as indepen- 
dently as possible ; but the effort was un- 
successful — ^their depression involuntarily 
betrayed their consciousness of the des- 
perate predicament in which they stood. 

Many persons of distinction, friends and 
connexions of the late duke, were present, 
besides strangers ; and altogether the court 
was crowded to suffocation, not an inch 
of room being left vacant in any part 
of it. 

Amongst this great assemblage there 
was no one who felt a deeper interest in the 
scene than Susan. In Colonel Jones, for 
^e yet knew him by no other name, she 
believed she saw the only person from 
whom there was the slightest hope of ever 
learning the truth respecting her brother s 
fate. As his character was unveiled, her 
first impressions had gained strength ; till 
now she felt perfectly confirmed in her 
persuasion, and what had been but sus- 
picion, amounted to conviction. 

" What^" said she, to Harry Leeson, 
to whom shc^had related all the foregoing 
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circumstances, and communicated all her 
suspicions — ^^ what, should bring such a 
person as that to Oakfield, to inquire 
when Mr Went worth was to return? Mr 
Wentworth could have no acquaintance, 
nor no business with a man of his charac- 
ter. And I still believe, and shall to the 
day of my death, that I was not altogether 
asleep, but in a sort of trance, that night 
in your uncle's room, and that that man 
was there— and another too^-^Heaven for- 
give me if Tm wrong ! " 

** If anything had been missing," said 
Harry, ^^ I should think so too. But no- 
thing was." 

" One thing was, Mr. Harry," replied 
Susan. " Ybur uncle*s will." 

" If it's certain one existed," answered 
Harry. 

"I firmly believe it," I'eplied Susan. 
« Mr Franklyn, Mr Rice, and Mr OUi- 
phant the lawyer, all declared there was 
a will ; and Jeremy told me that he had 
been present when Mr Wentworth signed 
it, and was one of the witnesses himself. 
And more than that, that there were two 
copies of it." 

" I never heard this before," said Harry. 

" No," answered Susan ; " how should 
you? It would have been useless and 
cruel to tell it you at the time — ^you were 
but a child then. And since, you have 
seen no one who could tell it you« But 
in that will it is said that you were pro- 
vided for handsomely, and that the great- 
est part of the fortune was settled on Miss 
Wentworth." 

^' If this man is condemned to die," said 
Harry, " we may possibly learn the truth 
yet. He will have no further interest in 
concealing it ; and will probably feel little 
compunction at betraying his confede- 
rates." 

When the indictment had been read, 
and the case stated by the advocate en- 
gaged for the prosecution, the first, and 
indeed only witness, (except the troop of 
cavalry that had arrested their flight,) 
was called by the name of "Madame 
Amabel Jean or Jons ;" and to the sur- 
prise of Susan and of Harry, who per- 
fect]y remembered her, for even as & boy 
her extraordinary beauty had struck him, 
Mabel Lightfoot was introduced. 
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Though often interrupted by her tears, 
she gave her eyidence clearly and suc- 
cinctly. The purport of it the reader 
already knows ; and it is sufficient to say, 
that corroborated by the officers of the 
troop, and the balls found in the bodies 
of the yictims, the crime was satisfacto- 
rily established. 

The prisoners, however, had engaged 
an advocate of ability on their side ; and 
it now became his turn to be heard. 

"My lords and gentlemen," said he, 
^ however satisfied I may be of the inno- 
cence of my clients — at least of their free- 
dom from any criminal intention — ^and 
whatever confidence I may have in the 
grounds of their defence, I yet never rose 
to address your lordships with a more re- 
luctant feeling on my own part, and a 
greater distrust in my own powers of 
producing that conviction in your minds 
which is firmly established in mine. 

" This distrust, this apprehension, my 
lords, arises from the ungrateful course 
which in justice to my clients I am forced 
to adopt. I need not ask, for I cannot 
doubt, the impression that the evidence 
just elicited has made, not only on your 
lordships' minds, but on the mind of every 
individual in this numerous assembly. 
We are but men — ^but mortal — and alas ! 
how difficult is it — ^how nearly impossible, 
to divest ourselves of prejudice, to be un- 
influenced by appearance, to keep our 
judgment clear when our eyes are dazzled, 
our ears bewitched, our senses enthralled ! 
— ^to elude, in short, the powerful spell 
flung over us by the most transcendant 
beauty, the most enchanting grace, rein- 
forced by an intellect so clear, so subtle, 
so astute,— -the apparent — ^alas ! that it 
should be hit apparent — ^the apparent in- 
nocence of youth, combined with the con- 
summate art of age ! — ^for there are lives 
in which experience is gathered so fast, 
that I will not say the wisdom, but the 
cunning of years is accumulated in a few 
short seasons. 

" But, gentlemen, it is not in the lives 
of the innocent, the simple, the pure in 
thought, the virtuous in deed, that this 
premature consummation takes place ; 
this unnatural maturity, where the core 
is ripe even to rottenness, whilst the out- 



ride, so smooth, so blooming, so brilliant, 
would deter the most sacrilegious hand, 
abash the boldest eye ! Is it not rather 
where the seeds of tice have fallen in the 
rankest soil — where, to drop our metaphori 
depravity has been nursed in the cradle, 
— where impurity has been imbibed with 
the first lessons of the hoTn-book,-^where 
the earliest germ of the infant mind had 
been diseased, — where taint has grown 
upon taint by habit, encouragement, pro- 
pinquity, association ; till all that should 
be pure is defiled — ^all that should be inno- 
cent, depraved, — all that should be beauti- 
ful, deformed ; in short, tiD all within is foul 
even to corruption, whilst all without still 
shines bright and unspotted as the snowy 
garments of the blest, misleading our judg- 
ments, betraying our passions, bewildering 
our senses, and perplexing our understand- 
ings? 

" Your lordships will be disposed to ask 
me, *to what purpose this exordium?* 
My lords, it is a feeble attempt to clear 
the path before me in some measure from 
the mass of prejudice I see accumulated 
against my unfortunate clients, and in 
favour of the witness for the prosecution. 
I say the witness, my lords, for in fact, 
there is but one witness. On the sole 
testimony of one person, the prisoners at 
the bar are to be judged ; and it is there- 
fore but equitable that that testimony 
should benicely sifted, its value accurately 
weighed, its claims to confidence maturely 
considered. 

" Now, my lords, how stands the case ? 
In a certain family of high respectability 
and liberal fortune, who resided in one of 
the provinces of England, dwelt, in the 
capacity of dairy-maid, a young woman 
called Mabel Lightfoot, whose unparallel- 
led beauty and extraordinary fascinations 
made her the envy of her own sex and 
the wonder and admiration of the other. 

*^ It is to be supposed that a creature 
so gifted was not without innumerable 
suitors; and, in efi«ct, there was not a 
servant in the family, nor a hind in the 
village, who did not lay his humble for- 
tunes at her feet ; but scorn was the meed 
of all— of M. but one : to him only she 
stooped ; and on him she lavished all those 
favours and all that devoted aflection for 
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which the sex are so remarkable, when 
given up to one devouring and exclusive 
passion* 

" This fortunate individual, my lords, 
who bore the palm of victory from all 
competitors, held the situation of footman 
in the family Uiai harboured the enchant- 
ress. He was one who, from peculiar 
circumstances, was regarded with especial 
kindness by his master ; and whom, if ob«- 
ligations could bind mankind, ought to 
have been ready to shed his blood in his 
defence. The peculiar esteem in which 
he was held, placed him much about the 
person of the old gentleman, to whose 
private apartments he had access at all 
hours. Well, my lords, will it be be- 
lieved ? — ^whether tempted by the father 
of mischief himself, or seduced by the 
most pemieious, the most beguiling of his 
emiiisaries, — ^a lovely, crafty, and aband- 
oned woman, this young man, this trusted 
servant, this favoured dependant himself 
took the life he should have died to save ! 
stole upon the old man in his hours of 
repose, murdered him in his sleep, broke 
open his portfolio, robbed him to a con- 
siderable amount, and then fled with his 
paramour ; and so well were their plans 
laid, so artfully was their escape contrived, 
that all the researches instituted by private 
vengeance, or by public justice, proved 
utterly ineffectual : pursuit was fruitless ; 
their track was never discovered. 

" Though time inevitably relaxed per- 
quisitions that promised so little success, 
it may be easily conceived that the resent- 
ment and the desire of vengeance on the 
part of the family, and of those most im- 
mediately connected with them, lost no- 
thing of its force ; and I leave it to your 
lordships' imaginations-^to the imagina- 
tions of all present — to picture what must 
have been the sensations of an intimate 
and attached friend of the injured parties, 
on suddenly and most unexpectedly meet- 
ing with one, and as he first supposed, 
both of Uiese heinous criminals ; for it 
happened that the person of the unfor- 
tunate and lamented Duke de Rochechou- 
art, his height, and his complexion, bore 
a singular resemblance to the young man 
whose history I have been d^etailing. 

** Was it not natural, my lords, that the 



first impulse should have been pursuit? — 
that a seizure should be attempted ? — ^that 
resistance should be opposed 1 — ^that pru- 
dence, forbearance, the possibility of error, 
and the dangers of rashness, should have 
been overlooked and forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the chase ? The trigger was 
drawn — ^the ball did its mission ; and when 
it was too late my unfortunate clients dis- 
covered their mistake — their mistake of 
one of the parties, not of the other ; for 
the companion of the Duke de Roche- 
chouart, his mistress, his paramour, was 
the lovely woman, the sorceress, that per- 
nicious emanation of evil clothed in the 
robes of glory, the beautiful and seducing 
dairy-maid — in short, the Mabel Light- 
foot, whose story you have just heard, 
and whose powerful spells you can scarce- 
ly yet shake off^. 

" It was then, that aware of their dan- 
ger, my ill-starred clients turned to fly — 
that they became the fagitives ; whilst 
she, who had fled before, seeing her ad- 
vantage, and mounted on a capital horse, 
became the pursuer. 

"The rest is known ; and my simple 
and unvarnished tale is told. But is 
this sufficient ? Is my word all that is 
required to support a statement so un- 
expected, and bring conviction to your 
lordships' minds? Certainly not ; and 
before I proceed further, I will, if so per- 
mitted, summon a witness, whose testi- 
mony, of the most unexceptionable nature, 
will, I believe, be found entirely corrobor- 
ative of my assertions." 

Whatever efi^ect this defence might have 
produced upon the judges, its influence 
on the minds of the audience in general 
was evident. The abhorrence with which 
the prisoners- had been regarded was ex- 
ceedingly mitigated ; and the murmurs 
and exclamations which broke from the 
assembly at difl^erent points of the narra- 
tive, especially where the murder and sub- 
sequent elopement were detailed, evinced 
that the object of their displeasure was* 
changed. 

But there was one person in the court 
whose feelings, whilst she listened to the 
discourse, must rather be left to the ima- 
gination than be made the subject of 
analysis. The pain, the curiosity, the 
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sDifnifle, and at the bottom of all, the 
hope, which she eoald not sappiesa^ that 
the moment was peiiiapa airiyed that 
was to Tindicate her biother, and pos- 
sibl J eren restore hun to her, thongh of 
that she had less expeetatiooy created a 
commotion in her hreasty that without the 
kind snpport of her friend Hair^r, who 
nt beside her, would have scarcely per- 
mitted her to await the sequel ; whilst he 
himselfy most deeply interestod, was pre- 
pared to obserre with the closest attention 
the nature of the evidence to be adduced, 
holding himself ready for the moment 
when perhaps his own iestimonyy or that 
of SuMU herselfy might be offered with 
advantage. For whatever changes had 
been wrought in the minds of the other 
assistants, there was none in theirs. They 
still believed that Andrew was innocent ; 
that Mabely whatever had been hereirors, 
was neither conceined in the murder nor 
the robbery; and that the prisoners at the 
bar were guilty of the crime imputed to 
them, with all its aggravations. 

But how was the interest and excite- 
ment of the scene augmented when an 
usher of the court, who had disappeared 
for a few minutes, returned, lesding in 
Mr Gaveston? He, then, was the witness 
announced by the advocate for the defence, 
whose imimpeachable testimony was to 
establish the guilt of Andrew and of Ma- 
bel, invalidate her evidence, and vindicate 
the prisoners ! It is needless to say that 
this avowed connexion with men of char- 
acters so infamous, was to them the strong- 
est confirmation of all their previous .sus- 
picions. 

^* Before this witness is sworn,'* con- 
tinued Monsieur PMer, the advocate, ** it 
is necessary that we should prove his 
identity ; and not only that, but also his 
respectability, that your lordships may 
be enabled to judge of the degree of credi- 
bility to be attached to his evidence. For^ 
tunately, by the testimony of Monsieur 
•Rigaud, Monsieur Moreau, and other 
worthy and well-known inhabitante of 
Lisle, we shall have no difficulty in doing 
that to your entire satisfaction." 

The gentlemen named, who were persons 
eonoemed in the wine trade, and had had 
various opportunities of seeing Mr Gaves- 



ton, werethencalled ;andunaikimously tes- 
tified to hiabeing a gentleman of fortune, a 
partner in the house, and connexion of Uie 
late Mr Wentworth, and the husband of his 
daughter. Monsieur Morean also declared 
that he had happened to be in England at I 
the time the evente above detaikd had ; 
taken place ; that he had always heard 
them related as by Monsieur Perier; and 
that he had himself seen bills posted on 
the walls and advertisemente in the news- 
papers, ofiering a reward for the apprehen- 
sbn of the footman and the daiiy-maid. 

These pointo being satisfitctorily estab* 
lished, Mr Craveston's evidence was then 
taken ; which, it is unneoessaiy to say, 
was in all lespeds a repetition of Monsieur 
Perier's stoiy ; and the powerful effect it 
produced in favour of the prisoners may 
be conceived ; especially, whm he acknow- 
ledged the gallant colonel as an intimate 
friend of the family. 

Towards the close of his examination, 
however, a circumstance occurred, which 
appeared in some degree to give a shock 
to the self-possession with which he had 
hitherto presented his testimony, and to 
shake the confidence of the acute lawyers 
who were listening to it. A little boy, 
dressed in a sort of page's livery, was seen 
quietly to steal across the hall, and to slip 
a note into the hand of Monsieur Dumon^ 
the principal advocate for the prosecution. 
The child then withdrew as he had come, 
and disappeared amongst the assembly at 
the back of the hall. 

After receiving this billet Monsieur Du- 
mont arose, and commenced a very close 
and subtle cross-examination of the wit- 
ness ; in the course of which he put many 
questions that were evidently unexpected 
and unpleasant ; and which caused Mr 
Gaveston frequently to hesiteteand change 
colour. Amongst others, he was parti-* 
cularly pressed as to whether he had not 
seen Mabel after her elopement from Oak- 
field — whether he had not seen her on the 
night she went away — ^whether he had 
not been accessory to her departure— 
whether he had not afterwards seen her 
in London— 4ind whether he had not sent 
her to France as Miss Jones, and paid the 
expenses of her journey, &c. &c. To all 
of which interrogations, however, he an- 
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swered in the negative ; but their effect 
upon his nerves was beyond his control ; 
whilst Susan and Harry, who could not 
conceive whence the intimation had come 
that had set Monsieur Dumont upon this 
track, became more and more entranced 
with expectation, and elated by hope. 

Their curiosity, however, on one point, 
was very soon relieved; for no sooner 
was the cross-examination concluded, than 
Monsieur Dumont begged to be allowed 
to bring forward some witnesses on his 
side — witnesses, he admitted, whose ap- 
pearance was to him wholly unexpected 
— whom he had never seen, and whose 
names and claims to authenticity he had 
yet to learn; and then addressing his 
looks towards the quarter .of the hall 
whence the page had emerged, he request- 
ed that the persons who had intimated 
their desire to be interrogated, would 
advance; and immediately Mr Simpson 
and Mr OUiphant stept forward, and 
presented themselves with a salutation to 
the court. 

After a few words exchanged with 
Monsieur Dumont, the wine-merchants, 
Rigaud, Moreau, &o., were recalled, and 
testified most fully to the identity, station, 
and respectability of the two strangers. 
This done, Mr OUiphant s evidence was 
first taken. 

He began with admitting the fact of 
the murder and robbery, and the suspi- 
cions that had fixed on Andrew and Mabel, 
from their disappearance ; and added, 
that till very lately, the whole affair had 
been so enveloped in mystery, that a very 
few weeks ago it would have been wholly 
out of his power to have thrown any 
light on it, or to have shaken in any de- 
gree the testimony of the last witness. 
But a combination of circumstances, he 
said, when least looked for or expected, 
and when all attempts to discover the 
truth had long ceased, had suddenly lifted 
the veil, and disclosed a tissue of villany, 
so far surpassing whatever the advocate 
for the prisoners had attempted to estab- 
lish, that the only apprehension he had 
was, that the evidence he and his friend 
had to adduce, would scarcely be credited, 
from the enormity of the wickedness it 
portrayed. 



He then, after mentioning the unac> 
countable disappearance of the will, of 
whose existence he andotherswere perfect- 
ly aware, and the consequences that re- 
sulted from its loss, went on to relate the 
singular accident by which it had been 
recovered; their proceedings thereupon, 
and the suspicions that Mr Gaveston's 
deportment had excited ; the unexpected 
arrival and disclosures of Mabel, which 
had led to the identification of Julia Clark ; 
her sudden and mysterious departure, 
which, together with their desire to obtain 
an interview with Jones and to watch 
Graveston, had brought them to France : 
and finally, how, by a train of accidents^ 
as singular as any of the preceding, they 
had only a few nights before rescued her 
from a watery grave, to which that 
monster of wickedness, Gaveston, had 
consigned her, in order to annihilate her 
evidence with her life. In fact, he added 
it was her subsequent illness and inca- 
pacity for travelling which had detained 
them and Mabel on the road, and prevent- 
ed their arriving till the day appointed 
for the trial. " Fortunately, probably," 
he said; ^'for had our presence been 
known, the line of defence you have heard 
would never have been adopted ; and so 
favourable an opportunity of vindicating 
the innocent and exposing the guilty 
might never have recurred." 

After this Julia Clark was brought for- 
ward ; and her evidence, confirmed by Mr 
Simpson s, was heard. She asserted, in 
conclusion, that Mr Gaveston, or Godfi-ey, 
as she had always believed him to be, had 
induced her to take a walk with him on 
the night she was found in the water ; and 
under pretence of making her stoop down 
to see sometliing which he said he saw 
floating, had taken the opportunity of 
pushing her in ; and that, but for the 
sagacity of the little beggar-boy, she must 
infallibly have perished, before any assist- 
ance could have arrived to extricate her. 

In order to establish, beyond a doubt, 
the truth of this latter part of the story, 
Mr Simpson begged to call Basil ; where- 
upon the little page, now beggar-boy no 
longer, related how he had been returning 
from the country with his sticks^ and how, 
immediately after he had heard a scream 
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proceeding from the water, he had been 
nearly knocked down by a gentleman, 
who seemed to be hastening from the spot 
whence the sonnd had emanated. He 
then related how, after he had obtained 
assistance, and she was saved, he had gone 
home : and that then the idea first occur- 
red to him, that the man he had seen run- 
ning away had pushed her mto the water. 
** I recalled his features and appearance," 
said Basil, *^ and I thought I should know 
him if I met him again." 

'* And did you meet him again?" said 
Monsieur Dumont. 

"I did," replied Basil. "On the follow- 
ing morning, when I went out early to 
look for work, I met a worthy couple, 
hurrying with their luggage to the mail- 
coach office, in the Rue de Bouloy. They 
had a basket that incommoded them, and 
I offered to carry it thither for a few pence, 
which they agreed to give me. Whilst I 
was standing there, seeing them off, and 
helping them to take care of their baggage, 
who should I see but my man ! I recog- 
nised him directly. He came into the 
court with a porter, who. carried his port- 
manteau, and inquired for the mail to 
Lisle. A thought struck me ; and whilst 
he was busy speaking to the head clerk 
about his place, I took out my knife, and 
cut off a little comer of his coat. He 
mounted the mail and departed; and I went 
soon afterwards to my good master. Mon- 
sieur Simpson, and told him what I had 
done. He has the same coat on now. Ex- 
amine it,andcomparethislittlecomerwith 
it^ and you'll see that ijb matches exactly." 

But this verification of a fact, which, 
however, nobody doubted, for the opinions 
of the audience were once more changed, 
wasfound impracticable, Mr Graveston hav- 
ing already left the court-house ; and, as 
it was discovered on inquiry, departed in 
great haste for Brussels. 

One more confirmation of his villany 
yet remained. Harry Leeson, in compli- 
ance with Susan's entreaty, made known 
to Monsieur Dumont that there were yet 
two more English persons in court who 
requested permission to say a few words 
connected with this case, which though 
perhaps unnecessary, were yet very im- 
portant to the persons concerned.. 



He then narrated the circumstance of 
Mr 6aveston*s having given him, when a 
boy, some weeks after the murder of Mr 
Wentworth,a half-crown, which the bouse* 
maid recognised as one she had seen laid 
by in Mr Wentworth's portfolio to be pre- 
served ; and that, for particular reasons, 
this half-crown had been kept ever since. 
" This woman, the house-maid I allude to," 
said he, " is now in court ; and I learn 
from her, that for some reason or other, 
which she cannot explain, a few days 
since, on coming to Lisle on business, she 
was seized and thrown into confinement, 
an(} the box, containing the half-crown in i 
question, was taken, with other things, ! 
from her pockets, and not restored. We i 
now request that inquiry may be made, and 
that it may be produced." 

This being done, and the box opened, 
Julia Clark begged permission to see the 
coin, which, being handed to her, she im- 
mediately recognised as having been in 
her possession for some time. Mr Dyson, 
she said, had desired her to keep it, lest 
she should make a mistake and pass it, 
which he did not wish to do, for particular 
reasons. ** Afterwards," added she, ** he 
asked me for it, saying that he had a bet 
to pay Mr Godfrey, and that it would do 
for him." We may here ob8erve,although 
it was not shown her till another occasion, 
that she also recognised the shirt button 
that Susan had brought from Maningti'ee, 
as one of a pair that she had given te Mr 
Gaveston — ^the initials J. C. and W. G. 
being intended for Julia Clark and Wal- 
ter Godfrey. 

The trial was now concluded ; and the 
prisoners, by the evidence of these unex- 
pected witnesses, being replaced exactly 
in the situation they had held after Mabers 
testimony, were found guilty, and con- 
demned to death. 

The recognitions and congratulations 
that were exchanged amongst parties so 
unexpectedly met, we will not detain the 
reader with describing ; but there was one 
reunion still more unlocked for, if possible, 
than the others, which we must mention. 

It had been observed by those near her, 
that when Julia Clark was introduced 
into the court, and named, that Madame 
le Clerc had suddenly started from her 
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seat, as if about to rush forward, but had 
sunk back again, apparently fainting. 
As, owing to the great pressure, it would 
have been impossible to get her out, her 
neighbours contented themselyes with pro- 
curing a glass of water from one of the 
ushers, and giving her such aid as they 
xould, by means of which she was enabled 
to sit out the trial. But the moment the 
proceedings closed, and the assembly began 
to move, she was seen, preceded by Raque, 
who cleared a path for her with his elbows, 
making her way eagerly into the centre 
of the hall, where the witnesses yet stood. 
When she reached Julia, who, supported 
by Mr Simpson's arm, was in conversa- 
tion with Susan, she laid her hand on her 
shoulder, and opened her lips, as if she 
was about to speak ; but as her daughter 
turned round, and cried, " Oh Heavens ! 
it's my mother I " the mysterious dumb 
woman, the hostess of the lone inn, the 
unfortunate Julie le Moine, sunk upon 
the ground in strong convulsions. From 
thence she was carried to her bed ; where, 
after a few days* illness, produced by the 
violent passions and agitations she had 
been subject to, she expired, having been 
affectionately attended by her daughter to 
the last. 

When Monsieur le Clerc, the father, the 
Valentine Clerk of Nantes, was introduced 
to his daughter, he recognised her, ex- 
claiming, ** Ah, my child ! " and seemed 
for a short time to be somewhat roused 
from his lethargy ; but when the excite- 
ment of novelty ceased, he fell into his 
usual state of abstraction, in which he 
passed the rest of his days, attended by his 
daughter,who, through Mr Simpson's kind- 
ness, was again established in a respectable 
shop, far from the scene of her former ad- 
ventures and abasement. 

Previous to the execution of the pri- 
soners Remorden and DMlon, several efforts 
were made to induce the former to make 
known the real particulars of Mr Went- 
worth's murder, and more especially to 
disclose the fate of Andrew Hopley ; but 
all persuasions were ineffectual. He had 
promised Gaveston, provided he would 
corroborate the story Monsieur, Perier 
was instructed to relate, that he w^ould 
appoint him heir to the Remorden pro- 



perty ; and that whether the defence 
proved successful or not, he would never 
betray the secret— and he kept his 
word. 

But what human lips refused to reveal^ 
the labours of the road-makers ere long 
disclosed. 

Mr Gaveston, when he left the court, 
seeing that all that remained for him was 
a life of infamy or a disgraceful death, fled 
with all speed to Brussels ; where, after 
making a wiU» bequeathing whatever he 
had at his disposal to little Julia, his 
only child, he retired to his chamber in 
the hotel, and blew out hie brains. 

As soon as his death was known in 
England, Mr Borthwick naturally allowed 
the road to follow the line proposed ; and 
when they broke up the grounds of the 
old manor house, in the deep dry well 
alluded to by the crones in the early part 
of our story, under a heap of withered 
branches and furze, were found the re- 
mains of Andrew Hopley, witli his clothes 
and other articles, amongst which were 
the remnants of a shirt stained with 
blood, marked " W. G.," and bearing in 
one of its sleeves the fellow stud to that 
in Susan's possession. 

We may here close our volume in the 
words of Monsieur Perier — *^ Our simple 
and unvarnished tale is told ; " — ^but we 
venture to hope with somewhat better 
success. 

Mabel Lightfoot, notwithstanding many 
kind offers of protection and countenance 
in England, and the entreaties of Don 
Querubin, who on learning the death of 
the Due de Rochechouart hastened to lay 
his title and fortunes at her feet, (being 
on the point of obtaining a divorce from 
the fair Doroth^e who had abandoned 
him for "metal more attractive,") declared 
her resolution of spending the remainder 
of her days as boarder in a convent. 

Our English friends returned to their 
own country, where Mrs Gaveston, who 
was never pentiitted to learn the parti- 
culars of her husband's crimes, joined 
them. She was, however, made acquaint- 
ed with the existence of little Julia, whose 
education and welfare she kindly super- 
intended. Harry Leeson, who was shortly 
after the above events received as a part- 
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ner in the house of Mr Glassford, the 
captain's brother, married the daughter of 
the latter, by whose interest it will be easily 
understood he had been placed in so ad- 
vantageous a situation ; and the moment 



he had a roof of his own to shelter her, 
he realised the generous, projects of his 
boyhood, and made it a home, and a re- 
fuge of peace and happiness for poor Susan 
Hopley. 
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